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HE law is an engaging occupation. Many 
fail to find in it wealth, some miss a liveli- 
hood, but of all the vast number who enroll 
in its ranks there is scarcely one who does 
not find some occupation suited to his abili- 
ties or some activity congenial to his 
intellectual tastes. It has the historical 
development and the structural system of a 
science, and in its higher forms of expression 
something of the fascination of anart. For 
those who like the palpable and commercial 
it gives an opportunity for a broader outlook 
over the business world; and, finally, it is 
conventionally regarded as a pathway to 
political office or activity. Add to this that 
it trains a man to be ready with his wits and 
with his tongue, so that a lawyer is called 
on for advice or speech on many occasions 
having no legal association, and there is some 
sufficient excuse for an article dealing briefly 
with the physical aspects of it in our largest 
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city—those aspects which deal with its 
abodes, its machinery and manifestation in 
the courts, and the different highroads and 
bypaths into which the practice of it com- 
monly leads. 

The scope of such an article is essentially 
so broad that there is no opportunity for a 
philosophic discussion of causes or conse- 
quences, and an exposition of details would 
be tediously unreadable to the layman. This 
article is intended for him, and the lawyer 
may expect to find in it only the truisms of 
his every-day experience, and may pass on, 
at least absolving the writer of the charge 
of having induced him to waste his time 
over the commonplace. The layman will at 
least see something of the system and the 
general field into which as juror or litigant 
he may have had occasional glimpses. No 
deus ex machina will be there revealed. The 
uncertainty and mystery of a science in pro- 
All rights reserved. 
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804 THE 
cess of early development passed away with 
the puzzles and intricacies of a top-heavy 
system of feudal tenure and a deference to 
ancient observance and tradition. 

The practice of law in the city of New 
York is conducted by seven thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-five lawyers, under the 
supervision of seventy-four judges of various 
jurisdictions, of whom fifty-one sit in courts 
of record. 

The volume of business transacted in these 
tribunals is of large dimensions. During the 
past year nine hundred and forty-three argu- 
ments were heard in the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court; two thousand seven 
hundred cases were disposed of in its trial 
terms; twenty thousand three hundred and 
fourteen orders were signed and filed in its 
special terms; and from one hundred thou- 
sand to one hundred and fifty thousand 
judges’ orders, which are not filed, were 
granted. 

In the City Court and surrogate’s courts 
the figures were equally large, and in the 
criminal courts ten thousand four hundred 
and thirty cases were disposed of irrespec- 
tive of those concluded in the magistrates’ 
courts. This is a wonderful development in 
seventy years from a time within the memory 
of living men when, with a population of 
about two hundred thousand, there were 
only four hundred and ninety-five lawyers 
in the city, and three Supreme Court judges 
and eight Circuit judges in the State, one 
of whom, holding three circuits in Kings 
County, tried only two cases in asingle year. 

The law administered in such volume ori- 
ginated in the separate sovereignties, Dutch 
and English, under which the State has 
existed, and this, with the various legislative 
acts of the State, has constituted the entire 
body of substantive law in force since 1846. 
To know it one must make curious historical 
inquiries; such as, for instance, whether the 
seat of government at any given period was 
at London or The Hague; whether titles in 
streets, highways, rivers and streams, and 
inheritances are based on rights established 
by Hendrik Hudson’s sail up the North River 
in the Half Moon or on the permission of 
Henry VII to John Cabot, the Venetian, and 
his three sons to discover Western lands; 
whether England took by conquest or by 
right of sovereignty: for although the law of 
the Netherlands was generally abolished by 
the articles of capitulation to the English, 
au remnant of it became and still remains a 
part of the common law applicable to prop- 
erty held under Dutch ground-briefs by 
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Dutch subjects, recognized by England on 
assuming sovereignty in 1664, to whose rights 
the State succeeded. 

The State of New York began to exist on 
the 20th of April, 1775, the day after the 
battle of Lexington. On this day the legal 
history of the State, as distinguished from 
that of the colony, begins. Since that date 
the several constitutions, the acts of the 
legislatures, the common law of England, and 
the recognition in some cases of Dutch pre- 
cedents, have made the body of its law. 

The system of its courts had begun with 
the patroons’ courts, established by the pa- 
troons, who, under grants from the West India 
Company,were invested with the feudal priv- 
ileges of manorial lords, the Schout, Bur- 
gomaster, and Schepens constituting the 
Municipal Court of New Amsterdam during 
the Dutch period. These were continued in 
the Supreme Court established by Governor 
Nicolls under the grant of Charles II to 
the Duke of York, and were maintained by 
Governors Lovelace and Dongan until 1691, 
when the first Assembly elected under Wil- 
liam and Mary created the Supreme Court 
of Judicature, the powers of which, subject 
to certain constitutional limitations, are en- 
joyed by the Supreme Court of to-day. 

The lawyers of New York were recognized 
in England as most influential in shaping 
public opinion in the colonies in opposition 
to the legislation of Parliament and the acts 
of the crown. It was a frequent taunt in 
ministerial circles at Westminster that the 
whole unfortunate trouble, from the Stamp 
Act on to the Declaration, was an affair of 
the colonial lawyers. They espoused the 
cause of their country, in the councils of 
which many obtained positions of command- 
ing influence. 

The early history of the profession was char- 
acterized by conservatism, for which Eng- 
lish traditions and the influence of the great 
landowners of the State were responsible; 
but many changes in the common and stat- 
ute law of Great Britain were made by early 
legislatures. The punishment of the pein 


forte et dure was abolished in the first session, 


and in 1786 trial by battle, still nominally 
existing by force of law, was finally abolished, 
the preamble of the act reading as follows: 
“Whereas, formerly trials upon writs of right 
were by battle or the Grand Assize; and 
whereas, the barbarous custom hath de- 
servedly fallen into disuse, but hath never 
been abrogated by law; and whereas, by the 
institution of the trial by the Grand Assize, 
four knights are to be summoned to elect the 
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recognitors; and whereas, there is nor can- 
not by law be any such order of men in this 
State.” 

To the modern student it may well be a 
matter of wonder how the lawyers of those 
times were developed with such scanty op- 
portunities and such limited libraries, which 
could almost stand upon theirmantels. There 
was less of law to be learned, and more of 
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reinforced by such brilliant men as Alex- 
ander Hamilton, John Wells, Josiah Ogden 
Hoffman, Brockholst Livingston, Aaron 
Burr, Thomas Addis Emmet, and James 
Duane, all of New York; and the bench 
was adorned by such judges as Robert R. 
Livingston, James Kent, William Smith, 
Samuel Jones, Robert Yates, and Richard 
Morris. 
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time in which to learn it. They were not 
drowned or swept away, as we are likely to 
be, in the deluge of reports and treatises of 
the present day. They drew their knowledge 
from Plowden, the Year Books, Grotius, 
Puffendorf, Vattel, Emerigon, and Coke, of 
whom Thomas Jefferson wrote: “A writer 
of profounder learning in the orthodox 
doctrines of the British Constitution, or 
what men called English Liberties, never 
wrote; but when his black-letter text and 
uncouth learning got out of fashion, and the 
honeyed Mansfieldian of Blackstone became 
the student’s horn-book, from that moment 
the profession began to slide into torpor, and 
nearly all the young brood of lawyers are 
now of that line.” That brood, when the 
outbreak of the Revolution was at hand, was 
made up of such men as John Marshall, of 
Jefferson’s own State, and John Jay, Robert 
R. Livingston, Jr., Peter R. Livingston, 
Gouverneur Morris, Egbert Benson, Peter 
Van Schaack, and George Clinton, afterward 


The Court of Chancery was always un- 
popular in early days; for, being founded on 
mere prerogative, personal liberties and 
property were subject, not to law, but to 
the conscience of the royal representative of 
the time being, and its title, “The Throne 
of Equity,” savored too much of royalty. It 
was not until Chancellor Kent developed and 
dignified it, and brought it into good repute 
through his unrivaled power of marshaling 
facts and the clearness of his application of 
the principles of justice, aided by his great 
reporter, William Johnson, who bears the 
same relation to him that Burroughs does to 
Lord Mansfield, that it was universally ac- 
cepted as the basis of American equity juris- 
prudence. The dignity of the court was 
continued by Chancellor Walworth, whose 
severity and simplicity of life made him the 
subject of many jests; but it disappeared in 
the cataclysm created by the Constitution 
of 1846. When Chancellor Kent came to the 
bar there was not a solitary volume of re- 
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ports of any court in the country, the first 
to appear in the State being Coleman & 
Caines’s Cases in 1794. There are now over 
nine hundred volumes of reports of this State 
alone, while of the other States and of Eng- 
land the number indicates the increasing 
burden of professional labor. 

There have been but few revisions of the 
statutes, owing, in great measure, to the 
ability of the first revisers. The great revi- 
sion of 1825, made by John Duer, Benjamin 
F’. Butler, and John C. Spencer, was a monu- 
mental work which, for simplicity, lucidity, 
and felicity of expression, was at that time 
unparalleled in the history of statutes in the 
English tongue, and has continued from the 
year 1828 the chief source of the statute 
law of this State—a work in which Mr. 
Butler took such just pride that he directed 
to be placed upon his tomb the inscription, 
“ A Commissioner to revise the Statute Laws 
of the State of New York.” 

But the State Constitution of 1846 
wrought a great change in the whole judi- 
cial system and procedure of the State, as 
well as in the policy of many of its laws. 
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lishment, including the Court of Chancery; 
the loose condition of the State debt and 
finances occasioned by the great public works 
undertaken; the claims of the landlords of 
the vast grants of lands in the interior, 
which had occasioned the anti-rent disturb- 
ances and seriously affected the politics of 
the State. By the new Constitution these 
landlords were shorn of their power. The 
supreme honors of the State were placed 
within the grasp of naturalized foreigners. 
The general power of appointment to public 
office, formerly vested in the governor or in 
the Senate and Assembly, was given directly 
to the people. Judicial offices were made 
elective. The old Court for the Trial of Im- 
peachments and Correction of Errors, com- 
posed of the president of the Senate, the 
senators, the chancellor, and the judges of 
the Supreme Court, “or a major part of 
them,” which since 1777 had been the court 
of last resort, was abolished, and the Court 
of Appeals was created. The Court of Chan- 
cery was also abolished, and a new Supreme 
Court was created, having general jurisdic- 
tion of law and equity. To prevent centrali- 
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Immigration had brought into the State large 
numbers of persons of foreign birth, at- 
tracted by the political doctrines, novel to 
them, which savored of the absolute equality 
and of opposition to centralization and privi- 
lege, and produced their legitimate results, 
agrarian, social, and political disturbances. 
Many causes induced the disaffection of the 
native-born: the permanent judicial estab- 


zation of judicial authority at the capital, 
the new court was divided into eight dis- 
tricts. 

The policy of the State touching certain 
spheres of legislative action was fixed beyond 
the control of the ordinary legislative body, 
and a portion of its power was vested in the 
supervisors of counties; smaller districts 
were created for the election of senators and 
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WILLIAM M. CAMPBELL; MURRAY HOFFMAN. 


assemblymen, and the county as a political 
unit for purposes of election was abolished 
—a system under which, it is claimed, the 
character of the legislature has deteriorated. 
Police, district, and surrogate’s courts were 
created, old forms of action were abciished, 
and a uniform course of procedure in all 
cases, whether of legal or equitable cogni- 
zance, was substituted, all of which consti- 
tuted one of the greatest changes in the 
remedial laws of an English-speaking people 
ever known. A codification was contemplated 
by the Constitution in respect to civil, crimi- 
nal, penal, and political statutes, but of this 
only the penal and criminal codes have been 
enacted. 

The conservatism of the bar has hitherto 
prevented the drastic change contemplated 
in the common and statute law of the State, 
and the practice is still based on the unwrit- 
ten law as it stood at the date of the battle 
of Lexington, and still has to be deduced 
from statutes, cases, and precedents, though 
many changes have been introduced, such as 
the Married Woman’s Property Act, and 
laws affecting the relations of parent and 
child, guardian and ward, master and ser- 
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vant, and allowing parties to actions to tes- 
tify in their own behalf, and other acts in 
uniformity with the trend of modern thought 
and opinion. 

But the great change of procedure, a real 
reform, has been thoroughly and perma- 
nently effected. The convolutions and legal 
tedium of the Chancery Court of Jarndyce 
vs. Jarndyce have gone to the limbo which 
harbors the circumlocution office. Prompt- 
ness, common sense, and simplicity, if not 
always the attributes, are at least the ideals 
of our modern methods, and unreasonable 
and extended delays are, for the most part, 
possible only as abuses, and not as necessary 
consequences of the course of litigated busi- 
ness. 

Technicalities are to the utmost extent 
discarded, and the court works under the 
general principle of establishing the broadest 
possible rules of justice between man and 
man, discarding all clogs or hindrances im- 
posed by tradition., In no particular is this 
seen more conspicuously than in the modern 
rules for the interpretation of wills, which 
are designed to be an epitome of common 
sense, and to exemplify, as far as possible, 
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the understanding 
which would be given 
to a reading of the in- 
strument by an intel- 
ligent layman. The 
presiding judge once 
remarked to counsel 
arguing before him: 
“Weare not prepared 
to accept all the tech- 
nicalities of your ar- 
gument, it being the 
well-considered inten- 
tion of this court to 
interpret wills as if 
we were intelligent 
laymen”; to which the 
counsel replied: “ I see 
two objections to that 
method of treatment 
of the case by your 
Honors, of which it is 
necessary for me to 
specify only one, and 
that is that your Hon- 
ors are not laymen.” 
The career of the modern lawyer begins 
with a long training in college and law 
school, in text-book doctrine, in the analysis 
and criticism of reported cases, and in the 
moot court. After this the legal apprentice, 
confident of his ability to sway the United 
States Supreme Court with sound doctrine 
and novel presentation of argument, arrives 
at the office of the large firm to which, by 
some influence exerted in his behalf, he has 
been, so to speak, indentured. He is jostled 
into a caravansary of a building, and finds 
his firm’s offices on 
the eleventh floor. 
A short distance 
within the door is 
a rampart for de- 
fense against book- 
agents, life-insur- 
ance men, and the 
general class of 
messengers for 
whom a bench is 
sufficient accom- 
modation. Beyond 
is a space, part cor- 
ridor, part waiting- 
room, with table 
and chairs and the 
desks of the office 
force. Here is 
much bustle, an- 
swering of bells, 
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telephone activity, inquiries of visitors, and 
service of papers from other attorneys in law- 
suits. From this room open noiseless swing- 
doors, marked “ Library,” and with the names 
of the respective members of the firm. 
The apprentice, known at this stage as a 
“student,” a term which indicates that he re- 
ceives no salary, is assigned to a desk in the 
outer office, and put to work, but not yet to 
the preparation of a brief. He is sent to the 
offices of opposing attorneys to serve papers 
in lawsuits, or to the register’s or county 
clerk’s office, or upon some errand requiring 
“an intelligent pair of legs.” In such ser- 


vices he spends three or four months learn- 
ing what he can, 
be- 2 
4 
Ze | 


gradually Cae 
coming of use 
in varied ways, 
after which time 
he begins to re- 
ceive a salary 
of ten dollars a 
week. Having 
now learned the 
location of city 
offices, courts, 
etc., the young 
man, no longer 
a “student,” but 
perhaps _assis- 
tant managing 
clerk, rises to 
the dignity of 
“answering the 
calendar.” 

Lawsuits in this State are begun by the 
delivery to the defendant (this is called 
“service” upon him) of a paper called a 
summons, containing the title of the cause 
and “summoning” the defendant to appear 
and make answer to the “complaint” of the 
plaintiff. The complaint, a document con- 
taining a statement of the plaintiff's grie- 
vance and the remedy desired, may be 
delivered at the same time or served later 
upon the defendant’s attorneys. The ex- 
change of the complaint and an answer 
which is made on the defendant’s behalf 
brings the case to an “issue,” a deadlock 
which can be resolved only by the decision 
of a court or the verdict of a jury. 

The lawyers now exchange notices inform- 
ing each other that the case will be brought 
to trial at the soonest possible term of 
court, and the plaintiffs attorneys filea “ note 
of issue” with the clerk of the court, who 
thereupon places the case in its order upon 
a long calendar of similar causes. Once a 
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week a section of this calendar is called off 
by a judge, and unless good reason for a 
postponement is shown, the cases called are 
set down to be tried on various days of the 
succeeding week in the different parts of the 
court, which are almost constantly in session. 
It is a fair presumption that the attorneys 
for the defendant will usually try to find 
and present a good reason, and the calling 
of the calendar provokes short and rapid 
VoL. LXII.—92, 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE MUNICIPAL 


DISTRICT COURT. 


retort, and requires instant alertness on the 
part of a young clerk that he may gain the 
ear of the judge and secure the desired day 
for the trial of his case. At this stage of 
his career his value to his office consists 
first, of course, in his accuracy and thor- 
oughness, and in his knowledge of law and 
ability to search for it, digest it, and hand 
it over to his chief in a peptonized and tabu- 
lated form. But if he is moving along the 
809 
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lines which lead to a managing clerkship, he 
must show adroitnessand persistence in deal- 
ing with officials of courts and public offices, 
energy and diplomacy in discovering and in- 
terviewing witnesses, and the intelligence 
necessary to grasp a mission in the shortest 
possible time. 

During this period, before he begins pro- 
gressively to forget his book-learning, the 
young man must be admitted to the bar. 
There are three exam- 
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may well give the new attorney a short 
breathing-space while we examine briefly 
the system of courts. The lowest court in 
the civil series is the Municipal District 
Court, having a division in each of the dis- 
tricts into which the greater city is divided 
for this purpose. Here are tried cases in- 
volving less than a thousand dollars, com- 
plaints brought by the Health and Fire de- 
partments for violation of the ordinances, 

and what are known as 





iners, State officials, 
who winnow the candi- 
dates with examina- 
tions at stated periods 
in different parts of the 
State. These exami- 
nations, following gen- 
eral educational ten- 
dencies, are much more 
scientific and rigorous 
in their nature than 
formerly, and largely 
consist in requiring 
reasoning upon given 
concrete facts accord- 
ing to the prevailing 
principle of legal in- 
struction, instead of 
the somewhat obsoles- 
cent method of discuss- 
ing generalized doc- 





“dispossess proceed- 
ings,” or actions 


brought by landlords 
for the summary re- 
delinquent 


moval of 
tenants. 
When court opens, 
the room is crowded 
with lawyers, litigants, 
some of whom plead 
their own causes, wit- 
nesses, and unhappy 
tenants, and in the 
lower East-Side dis- 
tricts the experience 
appeals to more senses 
than that of sight. In 
the dispossess cases 
the woman of the fam- 
ily generally appears, 
dragging a child by the 








trines. Those success- 
ful in this examination 
must forthwith appear 
before a Committee 
on Character, three*leading members of the 
bar, and gravely present to them eulogies of 
moral perfection and fitness to adorn the 
profession, all obtained from lawyers known 
to the committee. Then our young man 
takes the oath of office, receives a parch- 
ment certificate, and becomes an “attorney 
and counselor at law” and a nominal officer 
of all the State courts. From this point on 
his advance in salary depends upon his fitness 
for responsibility and upon the business he 
may bring, as well as upon the character and 
prosperity of the office to which he is at- 
tached. In a busy office he may receive five 
hundred dollars the first year, one thousand 
the second, and thereafter an increase of 
five hundred dollars each year until he re- 
ceives five thousand dollars a year. This is 
a large return for one in general employ, and 
is never exceeded until a man brings in his 
own business and receives a percentage on 
it, or becomes a member of the firm. 

After the ordeal of bar examinations, we 
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hand, and carrying a 
babe in the arms, for 
sympathetic reasouas. 
Failing offspring of 
tender age, a child is not infrequently bor- 
rowed from a neighbor. “ Mrs. Pasquale,” or 
“Mrs. Reilly,” says the judge, “ why don’t you 
pay your rent?” and then interrupts the 
eloquent flow in answer to so intricate a 
question by saying, “I ll give you until 
Monday, or the marshal will put you out.” 
Formerly each judge sat continuously in the 
district in which he was elected. As juries 
are seldom employed and the judge de- 
cides fact and law, this permanence of 
place gave him great power, especially in 
view of the fact that cases are not often 
appealed from these courts, because of the 
smallness of the sums involved, frequently 
less than the cost of the appeal. This power 
was sometimes abused for the benefit of a 
favorite of the judge,—even hinted to be 
corruptly favored,—jocularly known as the 
“ attorney-general,” who sometimes absorbed 
a large part of the practice and was suc- 
cessful in a majority of the cases in his par- 
ticular court. There is a well-authenticated 
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instance of a pettifogger, conveniently situ- 
ated next to one of these courts, who ac- 
cepted cases for a fee of ten dollars, and for 
fifteen dollars additional guaranteed a deci- 
sion in his client’s favor. Now that a system 
of rotation from court to court exists, the 
morale of the courts is much improved, and 
the judges are not infrequently well-trained 
lawyers, surprisingly so to those acquainted 
with the former régime. Appeals from these 
courts run to a tribunal of three judges of 
the Supreme Court, and stop there, except 
when a further appeal is permitted by these 
judges because of the novelty or importance 
of the principle involved. 

There is a court known as the City Court, 
for the trial of cases involving less than two 
thousand dollars; but it is complete in itself, 
and not an integral part of the general sys- 
tem. The real tribunal of consequence and 
dignity, where cases begin, a court of gen- 
eral jurisdiction throughout the State, with 
a division in each of eight districts, is the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York. 
Its original jurisdiction is divided into two 
parts,—Trial and Special terms,—corre- 
sponding to the old divisions of courts of 
Lawand courts of Equity or Chancery courts. 
It retains all the jurisdiction which was pos- 
sessed by the Supreme Court of the colony 
established in 1691, subject to certain con- 
stitutional limitations. At the Trial Term 
juries are employed to decide questions of 
fact, and only cases are determined in which 
such money damages are sought as can be 
understandingly awarded by a jury. At the 
Special Term are tried those cases unsuited 
to the consideration of a jury, generally be- 
cause the relief asked is not in the simple 
form of “damages.” It may be an injunc- 
tion to prevent an injury, or the restoration 
of property improperly withheld by a partner 
or trustee, or a divorce or separation; and 
novel forms of relief are constantly appear- 
ing. If a corporation becomes insolvent, and 
there is danger that the directors will waste 
the property or distribute it to the injury of 
creditors or stockholders, either class may 
apply to the court for the appointment of a 
receiver to administer its affairs, and, if they 
be irremediable, for the distribution of assets 
among its creditors and stockholders. One 
of the Special Term judges sits to decide 
the motions which are constantly being 
made in the progress of contested cases— 
motions to correct mistakes, to require the 
opposing papers to be altered or elaborated, 
for bills of particulars, to commit litigants 
for contempt of court, to obtain delay under 
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various pretexts, to change the place of trial, 
for a receiver, for an injunction to prevent 
the dreaded injury from being inflicted be- 
fore a trial can be had, for the examination 
of witnesses before trial, in divorce cases for 
alimony and a counsel fee for the wife—all 
the campaign strategy preceding the actual 
shock of battle, intended to hem in the ad- 
versary to a position where he must fight at 
a disadvantage. Here is the greatest alert- 
ness and bustle before court opens, doors 
swinging, lawyers, clerks, and messengers 
elbowing, and court criers calling names of 
counsel. A moment’s lull for the entry of the 
gowned judge, a solemn exchange of bows 
between bench and bar, and off goes the 
business of the court at an immediate white 
heat; motion follows motion, and counsel 
have no time to remove their papers from 
the table before their successors are launched 
upon the stream of rapid argument. If the 
stream does not flow rapidly enough, or winds 
through familiar surroundings, the judge 
will break off the discussion, curtly order 
the counsel to hand up their papers, and call 
the next case. This work is wearing upon 
the judge because of its volume and insis- 
tence, and it requires long training in the 
cut-and-thrust play before his daily output 
of decisions can keep pace with the cases 
submitted to him. 

At Part II sits a judge to transact ex-parte 
—one-sided— business: to appoint guardians 
for infants and committees for lunatics, and 
to countenance dealings with their property, 
to adjudicate habeas-corpus proceedings, to 
authorize religious bodies to borrow money 
upon mortgages, etc. 

In Special Term, Parts III, IV, V, and VI, 
and in the various Trial Term parts the set 
trial of cases proceeds with scarcely a break 
from October to July. Trial Term, Part I, 
is engaged in criminal trials, and the judge 
assigned to this part holds court in the 
Criminal Courts Building. In Trial Term, 
Part II, are tried those cases which are en- 
titled toa preference because of some pecu- 
liar quality of the litigants or of the case 
making a prompt trial specially desirable. 

The trial of cases at Special Term—that 
is to say, equity cases tried before a single 
judge—is perhaps the most fascinating ex- 
perience in a lawyer’s career. With a well- 
prepared case, with witnesses drilled,—to 
tell the truth, of course, but to tell it in the 
right way; for there are at least two ways of 
telling truth on the witness-stand, and a 
wisdom of reticence is often important,— 
with documents well digested, and arguments 
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marshaled inthe order of their imposingness, 
he has the keen joy of intellectual conflict, 
and the gambler’s excitement of an impor- 
tant stake. Withal he can be reasonably 
sure that his most subtle ingenuity and 
pleading will be understood and his sound 
arguments received for their full value by 
a mind equipped like his own and trained in 
the same school, and that he need not abate 
or modify the sharpness of his presentation 
or give a specious show to naked logic for 
fear of misunderstanding or prejudice. 
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at large than now does the criminal bar. 
Such an attitude on the part of the profes- 
sion toward one of its own units may be 
pharisaical, but it seems likely to prevail. 
This is, of course, very far from denying 
that most lawyers are willing to try jury 
cases, and none will refuse to do so if they 
be important enough. The statement simply 
refers to a tendency. One reason for this 
may be found in the smallness of the return 
for this class of work; another, perhaps, in 
the reluctance of the keen, trained, unim- 
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A LAW OFFICE SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
The office of which this room is a part has been occupied for sixty-five years by one family of lawyers, the 
fourth generation of which is now in active practice. 


But in jury trials there is a distinct de- 
scentin the nature of the presentation, tempt- 
ing and easy. Some men have a peculiar fit- 
ness for such trials; they have always afforded 
opportunity for the exercise of brilliant 
powers. A respectable proportion of the bar 
take part in them, and perhaps an equal pro- 
portion of the respectable bar, and yet it 
seems that the average of the men so en- 
gaged is deteriorating, and that, in time, 
though perhaps very gradually, this practice 
will pass into the hands of a segregated body 
of lawyers the majority of whom will enjoy 
not much more reverence from the profession 


passioned mind to appeal to intelligences so 
much less alert and so much influenced by 
sympathy, antagonism, and prejudice that 
the temptation to arouse these motives by 
any device short of dishonesty or evident 
impropriety is very strong. 

In the origin of the jury system its func- 
tion was universally employed in controver- 
sies of simple fact between litigants of 
equal or not widely differing means. The 
modern jury, not always containing men of 
business training, is often incapable of deal- 
ing with involved financial transactions. In 
lawsuits between rich and powerful corpora- 
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tions and poor individuals, the great class of 
personal injury cases, the jury is notoriously 
susceptible to emotional influence in favor 
of the distressed and needy plaintiff, and, 
generally leaping over all questions of fact 
at issue before it, regards itself as a tribunal 
existing solely to estimate the plaintiff's 
damages. It is fairly debatable whether the 
wealth, influence, and careful organization 
of a corporation, used to obstruct and em- 
barrass a victim, or the heedless partiality 
of a jury, be the greater evil. One side is 
sure of success if it “get to the jury”; the 
other is resolute to prevent it. This is not 
good for the jury system or for the lawyers, 
and if this position be challenged, I must 
fall back on the inevitable argument of his- 
tory and compare the average trial lawyer of 
to-day, a time when the bar is probably as 
scrupulous and honorable as ever in its his- 
tory, with the average trial lawyer of fifty 
years ago. 

The young lawyer is now ready to appeal 
his first case to the august tribunal known 
as the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court for the First Department. This is a 
body of judges selected because of their 
special qualifications for appeal work, five of 
whom sit at a time, sitting in each of five 
departments of the State. In this city a 
dignified and ornate court-house has been 
built for their sole occupancy at Madison 
Avenue and Twenty-fifth street. A printed 
record of the trial, called the “case,” and 
the carefully prepared brief of each side are 
filed with the clerk, and a copy of each is 
before every judge as the appealing counsel 
begins his argument. He may base his ap- 
peal upon an error of law committed by the 
lower judge in his decision, or in ruling upon 
a question of evidence, or in his instruc- 
tion to the jury, or perhaps upon the conten- 
tion that the finding of the jury was abso- 
lutely wrong; but, inany case, he mistakes the 
nature of his hearers, and short is his shrift, 
if he does not come at once to the meat of 
his argument. The proceedings are marked 
by great simplicity, dignity, and decorum, 
and the court is courteously attentive to any 
argument presented in good faith and with- 
out prolixity. The number of cases decided 
by this court is extraordinary, and it is 
largely due to their efforts that the task of 
the Court of Appeals has been lightened; 
for no appeal lies from their unanimous de- 
cision upon questions of fact, nor in the 
great array of “negligence” cases, nor in 
most of the questions of practice constantly 
in dispute. The court sits from one o’clock 
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until five to hear argument, and gives the 
rest of the day to discussion, the preparation 
of opinions, and incidental business. Yet its 
work is done promptly and thoroughly, and 
assuming the Court of Appeals, the final 
arbiter, to be correct in its judgments (an 
assumption imposed by respect, theory, and 
experience), we find that out of one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-nine cases appealed 
in 1898 and 1899 the Appellate Division 
was reversed only in fifty-three cases and 
modified in six. The conclusion to be 
drawn from this estimate is heightened by 
the reflection that few cases are appealed 
from the Appellate Division to the Court of 
Appeals except those in which competent 
lawyers, after opportunity for mature con- 
sideration, believe they have at least a fair 
chance of proving the Appellate Division to 
have been wrong. 

If the attorney bea second time defeated, 
he may now resolve. to make his last throw 
and appear before the Court of Appeals at 
Albany, a court of seven judges, which gath- 
ers appeals from all the appellate divisions 
of the State for final hearing. He will be 
two years older before he can plead his 
cause, for the court is overburdened with 
cases, and he must take his place at the foot 
of a long calendar, and wait for that period 
before the clerk sends him a despatch and 
summons him to Albany for the next day’s 
session. The ordeal through which he must 
pass here is similar to that in the Appellate 
Division, but he will have to wait somewhat 
longer before he is informed in the columns 
of the “ Law Journal” that in his case judg- 
ment has been “affirmed with costs to the 
respondent in all courts.” 

The United States judges hold court in 
the Post-Office Building south of City Hall 
Square, and because of the comparatively 
smaller number of cases, their relative im- 
portance, and the traditions of the federal 
judiciary, these courts have a dignity not 
always possessed by our bustling tribunals. 
To advance as another reason the theoreti- 
cal superiority of an appointive over an 
elective judiciary might virtually be con- 
strued as lese-majesty, or comparative con- 
tempt of court, and that is farthest from 
my purpose. Making allowance for the few 
exceptions to prove the rule, the federal 
judges in this circuit have always been men 
of the highest character and of conspicuous 
ability, notwithstanding that the salaries 
they receive are absurdly inadequate both to 
their attainments and to the maintenance of 
the dignity of their position. In the United 
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States Circuit Court are tried “cases aris- 
ing under the Constitution or the laws of the 
United States, controversies to which the 
United States is a party; controversies be- 
tween citizens of different States”; patent 
eases, etc. The United States District Court 
determines criminal cases and admiralty liti- 
gations, and not infrequently the learned 
judge may be seen in absorption over a toy 
fleet of ships and tug-boats, manceuvering 
them here and there in the process of fixing 
the responsibility for a collision. In these 
courts the amenities of the profession are 
scrupulously observed; the relations between 
court and counsel are as amiable as is consis- 
tent with the high judicial dignity of the 
bench, and the juries are of a quality much su- 
perior to those of the State courts. An appeal 
from either court lies to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals— 
a tribunal composed of three 
judges. Ina general way the 
practice of all these courts 
is assimilated to that of the 
State. 

The criminal branch of 
the law is a city on a hill and 
cannot be hid. It contains 
the spectacular and the ob- 
viously dramatic, the emo- 
tional history, and the sensa- 
tional consequence. With the 
general nature of criminal 
trials, from the wretched 
“drunk and _ disorderly” 
cases of the police courts to 
the widely advertised murder 
trials, the public is familiar 
and more interested than the 
average lawyer, for whom criminal cases sel- 
dom present points of technical interest. 
Questions of the admission or exclusion of 
evidence often arise, but usually depend so 
entirely upon their relation to the facts of 
the case in hand as to make no conspicu- 
ous figure in the field of well-established 
criminal procedure. The magistrates’ courts, 
at the foot of the series, try misdemeanors, 
remand those accused of felonies to await 
the action of the Grand Jury, and admit 
prisoners to bail. These magistrates must, 
to a special degree, be men of integrity, 
firmness, abounding common sense, and full 
of all the human sympathies, for to the 
greater part of the poorer classes they rep- 
resent everything that is known by the name 
of “the law.” No one of a queasy mind or 
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feeble optimism should become an habitué 
of these courts. 


The siftings of a great 
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city appear there, the diseased and perish- 
ing tissues of the body politic, and the law- 
yer who practises there must be both piti- 
ful and strong not to lose part of his faith 
in the advance of humanity. It is not the 
single grave crime carried out 
under great temptation or in 
a passionate gust which so de- 
presses the mind as the impact 
upon our sensibilities of a series 
of pitiable exhibitions of moral 
weakness. Where poverty, how- 
ever, is the chief cause there 
is hope, and noble work can be 
and is done by men and women 
who devote their lives to the 
prisoners in these unhappy 
places. This is the field of the 
philanthropist more than of 
the lawyer. 

In more important cases the 
great engine of the district at- ,y. pasp-sipg 
torney’s office is brought into — Lawyer. 
play. This official now seldom 
tries cases himself. He sits by the lever and 
swings the powerful forces, appearing before 
the Grand Jury until the machinery is in 
motion, and thereafter directing a line of 
policy and counseling his assistants in their 
conduct of trials. Theoretically he is a 
ministerial officer designated to prosecute 
offenders, and not to establish the standard 
of morals of the community; but the limita- 
tions of his discretion are so wide, his de- 
termination so absolute, and his influence 
upon the police force through the gathering 
of evidence so controlling, that the criminal 
activities of the city feel his power for re- 
straint or indulgence soon after he comes 
into office, and disseminate the effect at once 
through all the arteries of the city’s life. 

His political in- 
fluence in this com- 
munity cannot be 
much overstated. 
According to his 
light, he represses 
or protects that 
large class of of- 
fenders against 
good citizenship 
who occupy the de- 
batable ground be- 
tween the well- 
behaved and the 
criminal, who con- 
duct or, under some 
disguise, control 
the countless ex- A 
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tra legal enterprises which offend and in- 
jure public health or honesty or morality or 
self-respect, such as the keeping of pool- 
rooms and policy-shops and gambling-houses, 
or “bucket-shops,” where sham stock trans- 
actions are conducted, or brothels and loose 
dance-halls, or cases of violation of the liquor 
laws and infraction of many necessary or 
useful city ordinances. These offenses in- 
jure the city, not the individual—at least, 
no one who would not be ashamed or afraid 
to come forward because of his voluntary 
share in the offense; and that which is every- 
body’s business to prosecute becomes no- 
body’s. Now, the power of the district 
attorney over these “sinners gray, not 
black,” is that of a despot. He may actively 
collect evidence without the aid of the police 
and suppress the operations of the wicked 
within the smallest possible limits. On the 
other hand, if he be corruptly or blindly 
partizan, as has so often been the case, he 
will turn all his influence over these people 
into political channels. This is not the place 
to enlarge upon the subject, but it is almost 
a truism that in the city there is no class, 
so far as classification can be had, which is 
so ceaselessly alert in politics at all seasons 
as that of the semi-criminals. They are 
brought into contact with great numbers of 
voters, keep in touch with their motions and 
susceptibilities, and, knowing the value to 
themselves of popularity, make persistent 
and successful efforts to obtain a following. 
This influence they offer to the powers that 
be through the district attorney in exchange 
for protection, and the contract binds and 
extends the power of each. This is putting 
in an extended form the obvious truth that 
a gambling-house keeper is likely to have 
more information and influence to sell to a 
politician than a man who spends his even- 
ings at home reading the newspapers. 
There can be little doubt that the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in this city is not 
distinguished by swiftness or certainty, and 
that this is a serious evil, unjustly obstruct- 
ing the right of prisoners to a speedy trial, 
giving far too much scope of defense and too 
long reprieve to the guilty, involving the 
county in extraordinary expense, and also, 
by all these means, bringing the law into 
public disrepute, probably the most evil con- 
sequence of all. The contrast between our 
methods and those prevailing in other States 
is too obvious to escape public notice. Of 
the causes assigned for the evil the most im- 
pressive seems to be a practice of all our 
courts, civil as well as criminal; namely, the 
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reluctance of the judge presiding over a jury 
trial to swerve from absolute impartiality 
and to permit his own opinion to become 
evident even upon matters where there is a 
clear preponderance of evidence, or to con- 
trol counsel in their conduct of a case, or to 
direct the trial with a firm hand, all with the 
fear of encroaching upon the function of the 
jury—a function which has been extended 
to its widest extent and there maintained by 
our courts of appeal. Its most pronounced 
illustration is in the license of examination 
and challenge of jurors permitted to counsel, 
which so prolongs the selection of a jury in 
important cases. 

It has not been sufficiently borne in mind 
that in its origin and its essence the jury is 
a means, not an end; that it consists of men 
unfamiliar with the processes of law and 
unskilled in legal reasoning, and that its best 
achievements are, as a whole, obtained when, 
as in England, the presiding judge sup- 
presses all irrelevant matter, regulates the 
proceedings in the interest of speed, and has 
no hesitation in expressing his own views 
where the balance swings plainly to one side 
or the other. The Appellate Division of this 
department has made some creditable at- 
tempts toscrutinize the verdicts of juries, and 
to circumscribe their function where liberty 
seemed to have become license—attempts in 
which they have not always been seconded 
by the Court of Appeals. The defect is one 
of tradition, not of system, and will be slow 
of eradication; an elective judiciary gravi- 
tates toward it, and any pronounced improve- 
ment must begin with the higher courts. 

Amendments in practice or substantive 
law come within the field of activity of the 
Bar Association, an organization originally 
founded in order to protect the bar from a 
corrupt judiciary, which, among its numer- 
ous functions, has none so important as that 
of acting as the constant guardian of a pro- 
fession peculiarly subject to attack from evil 
influences. Of more than fourteen thousand 
members of the profession in New York and 
Brooklyn, the Bar Association has enrolled 
less than seventeen hundred, and its candi- 
dates are carefully sifted by a committee on 
admissions; yet its power is everywhere ac- 
knowledged. It has a stately home in Forty- 
fourth street and a complete library; but it 
does not stop with providing these, becoming 
the composite voice and brain of the best 
elements in the law. It keeps a watchful eye 
upon legislation affecting legal interests and 
ideals, and sends delegations to Albany to 
appear before the legislature; it reprehends 
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public scandals of bench or bar, and is a 
deterring force; it investigates charges of 
malpractice by a standing committee on 
grievances, and prosecutes offenders against 
legal ethics through a permanent represen- 
tative who presents them to the Appellate 
Division for disbarment. Finally, it busies 
itself in the election of judges, so as to se- 
cure the nomination by the political parties 
of that material only which is fit for the 
bench; and as 
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he is as far superior to the average modern 
lawyer as the self-sufficient pioneer is above 
the dweller in the city. Simply, like his ana- 
logue, he is crowded out of place by the in- 
tense organization and productive speed of 
our system of to-day. At the opposite end 
of the scale from him is the modern office— 
brilliant, swift, and self-assured in its ex- 
terior; intricate, multiplex, and complete in 
its organization. From the head of the firm 
to the office-boy 





its activity in 
this way has al- 
ways been non- 
partizan, there 
is some ground 
for the hope 
thatitsinfluence 
in this respect 
is increasing 
steadily, if not 
rapidly. 

The lawoffices 
of to-day show 
all the stages of 
evolution begin- 
ning with the 
monad of sixty 
years ago, still 
surviving super- 
annuated, as it 
were embalmed 
in dust in its 
back court of 
progress, with 
small dingy win- 
dows, floor per- 
ilously encumb- 
ered with books 
and beribboned 
papers, where 
the type-writer 








the functions 
are differentiat- 
ed, and all en- 
ergy is carefully 


converted into 
profitable out- 
put. 


Let us sup- 
pose it to be a 
firm actively en- 
gaged in gen- 
eral practice. It 
will have per- 
haps four part- 
ners. The dis- 
tinguished Mr. 
A, head of the 
firm, well de- 
serves the title. 
He has had a 
long and honor- 
able career at 
the bar, perhaps 
a term = upon 
some bench or 
in an Office still 
surviving to the 
memory in his 
title of “ Honor- 
able,” and is an 
orator upon no- 
table occasions, 








and the _ tele- 
phone are not 
heard, and the 
single remaining 
tenant was a contemporary of the founders of 
those estates which he has been administer- 
ing for fifty years. The careful old lawyer 
searches his own titles, a class of business 
which is now generally done by the great title 
companies, performs all the detail work in his 
few litigated cases, and perhaps writes his 
own letters. To all modern short cuts, me- 
chanical or systematic time-savers, he is 
despiteful; but it is no more than his due 
to say that, for completeness of training and 
reliance upon himself rather than upon ad- 
ventitious equipments and purchased helps, 
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and a prominent 
man in the com- 
munity. He is 
the great business-bringer, member of com- 
mittees and boards, sage adviser to great in- 
terests, and ark of refuge in times of crisis. 
His clients will number railroads, banks, 
trust companies, and large estates. He sel- 
dom goes to court, unless to Albany or Wash- 
ington. His own invested wealth sometimes 
assists in influencing corporate business to 
his firm. His intimates and contemporaries 
are at the head of vast enterprises; and bring 
him their corporate affairs; his reputation 
and proved ability bring him personal clients. 
The second and third partners of the firm 
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are men with established and increasing 
reputations, capable of great undertakings 
and vast labor. Office hours do not bound 
their activity, which may be exerted until 
late in the evening in reorganization work, 
in conference at the Bar Association, or in 
political channels. Perhaps B is a railroad 
and corporation lawyer; C may be an advo- 
cate or “proctor” in admiralty cases, and 
his office be made picturesque with coast- 
survey maps, models of steamboats and sail- 
ing-vessels, and the attendance of seafaring 
men of all types and nations. Superficially, 
the junior partner is invested with most 
authority, for to him usually falls the organ- 
ization and discipline of the office staff and 
the distribution and supervision of its work, 
the engaging and dismissing of employees, 
the charge of the mail, and the conduct 
of the small cases of the office. Below him 
comes the staff proper, consisting of a man- 
aging clerk, several young attorneys who 
assist their seniors in the preparation and 
conduct of cases, and the necessary number 
of stenographers and office-boys. This is the 
general type of a modern office. The prac- 
tice of patent law is a specialized branch of 
the profession conducted in the United 
States courts, and precisely the same here 
as in any other part of the country. It de- 
mands a peculiar ability, and its returns are 
not less than those of the profession at large. 

The advantages are not all with the pres- 
ent-day lawyer. The crowded state of the 
profession, causing a diversity of interests, 
and the decreased importance attaching to 
court work, keep him from the public eye, 
and obliterate his record after death. Many 
competent men at once come forward to fill 
his shoes. The advocate of 1800-50 was not 
within our connotation of a busy man. He 
had leisure to prepare a learned and brilliant 
argument, characteristic of his era, and 
the courts had time and inclination to listen 
to his rhetoric. To-day argument must dis- 
p'ay no flowers of rhetoric, must be close- 
packed in presentation, and not rehearse 
principles or authorities familiar to the court. 
In short, it must be the spoken analogue of 
a brief. 

The men of great names of to-day are the 
continuances of the older generation rather 
than the examples of the most modern type. 
Mr. Choate, Mr. Carter, and Mr. Parsons 
will be heard at length by the courts, and 
always to the courts’ advantage, but younger 
men are not likely to have the chance to 
expound a learned or well-rounded argument. 
So long as the business is done well, we do 
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not much concern ourselves with the grace 


or finish which is put into its outward seem- 
ing, or, more accurately, we regard that as 
superfluous which is not evidently utilitarian. 
This is quite other than it was in the days 
of Ogden Hoffman, George Wood, William 
Curtis Noyes, Francis B. Cutting, Daniel 
Lord, James T. Brady, William M. Evarts, 
and Charles O’Conor, and William Allen 
Butler and Charles F. Southmayd, the last 
two now retiring from active practice. 

But the writer of this paper is no general 
advocate of the good old times, those days 
which saw so much corruption on the bench, 
unseemly clash of adjoining courts, improper 
and conflicting injunctions, and the chi- 
canery and underhand influence which are 
so much more shocking in professional than 
they have yet come to be considered in po- 
litical life. To those times might well apply 
the remark of Jeremiah Mason: “ He’ll have 
twice as much to do as most other judges. 
He’ll have first to decide what is right, and 
then to decide whether or not he will do it.” 
It is not necessary to exclaim of those days, 
“Eheu fugaces!” We have our own judicial 
scandals, to be sure, but the protagonists 
in them are apt to meet with the swift con- 
demnation and moral punishment (where no 
other can be inflicted) of a profession pecu- 
liarly alert in the protection of its reputa- 
tion. 

Many of the older men can recollect being 
called upon to secure an injunction order, 
working upon the law and facts for an hour 
or two, and then hanging feverishly over the 
dilatory pens of scriveners as they prepared 
the copies necessary for service upon the 
offending persons. Then late at night the 
most trustworthy clerk or assistant would 
be despatched on a judge-hunt. 

Two factors have chiefly contributed to 
change the body of lawyers from a set of 
men in constant attendance upon the courts, 

“court officers,” to adopt their recognized 
title, — advocates and forensic disputants, as 
it were a removed profession, into counsel 
to vast corporate interests, railroad lawyers 
who may never enter court except when the 
corporations come under foreclosure, patent 
attorneys and solicitors, admiralty or “sea” 
lawyers and conveyancers, and the small 
body of trial lawyers and advocates. They 
are, first, the gradual resolution and removal 
of the vexed questions of the common law by 
decision or by statute, so that litigations, 
except of a very modern corporate character, 
are likely to turn upon questions of fact and 
are left to the “trial lawyers.” 
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The result of this shrinkage is to throw 
the conduct of trials and appeals into a few 
hands. The law of experience allows finesse 
in handling witnesses, familiarity with a 
judge’s methods, and impressiveness with a 
jury only to those who are constantly ex- 
ercised in the tug of trial work, and this is 
true in a considerable measure of appeals as 
well. Most cases turning on disputed ques- 
tions of fact, the lawyers who acquire repu- 
tations for the skilful handling of such 
questions get most of the cases either 
directly from clients or are retained by 
other lawyers, and it is not unlikely that 
we shall eventually see a class of barristers 
spending all their time in the trial or argu- 
ment of cases brought to them by other 
lawyers. Thus, in this city, on a recent 
valendar of the Supreme Court appeared 
eleven thousand two hundred and thirty 
cases divided among two thousand one hun- 
dred and ninety lawyers. Of these nearly a 


thousand had only one case each; less than 
two hundred had more than six cases each; 
over a hundred had from ten to twenty cases 
each; sixty had over twenty cases each; 
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twenty-one had over fifty each; and five firms 
had over a hundred each. 

The second factor is the growth of indus- 
trialism and the increasing prudence of com- 
munities in keeping out of litigation. The 
larger a business becomes, the more neces- 
sary is it that it should be shielded from 
attack or keep itself, its operations, and its 
assets, life-blood of the enterprise, aloof 
from the dangerous, often fatal, uncertain- 
ties of litigation. An ill-advised or unadvised 
directorate may bring on a quarrel with 
shareholders or rival concerns which will 
result in an injunction, a receivership, or 
some other serious consequence. 

It is a commonplace to say that the law 
is a career open to all talents, with possibili- 
ties and rewards proportioned to desert. So 
would it be in an arena of unregulated com- 
petition, and so, broadly speaking, it was 
once here, as it probably is to-day in Alaska 
and New Zealand. But the struggle is never 
a fair one. The field is free, but there is 
favor. The skirts of happy chance no longer 
blow free for the seizing of any brilliant and 
confident young man. A practice and a 
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reputation are long in the building, and the 
former is slippery to hold. Clientage goes 
chiefly by favor, and the great opportunities 
of the profession seldom come except to the 
best-known men. As in all crowded occupa- 
tions, the rewards gained by the foremost 
are cumulative and are apparently dispropor- 
tionate so far as comparative fitness is re- 
warded. The fittest not only survive, but be- 
come the favorites of success; most of the 
fit enjoy merely an honorable return; the 
unfit are shoved aside into other activities. 

Such language may seem somewhat arro- 
gantly to ascribe a supremacy tolaw. Itcan- 
not be exaggerated in the case of those who 
are single-hearted followers of that “jealous 
mistress.” In its practice it requires and 
multiplies all a man’s energy, alertness, tact, 
and self-control, qualities the exercise of 
which gives the greatest possible amount of 
intellectual pleasure. As a science, juris- 
prudence offers the delights known only to 
the student and the scholar, and no lawyer 
worthy of the name ceases to be the one 
or to aspire to become the other. 

It is one of the circumstances of the law 
that little survives in a lawyer’s renown of 
his learning, his constructive ability, his ex- 
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haustive efforts, his wit in trials, and his 
eloquence of argument. These vanish like 
an aroma, or, at best, the result of them is 
packed away in reports, and the law as a 
science is the gainer, leaving to the lawyer 
only a fame like that of an actor, great, but 
vague and traditional. 

A review of the reports of this State 
would perhaps invite the easy criticism that 
our courts have sometimes been subject to 
the censure of making bad law out of hard 
cases; but as the State has matured, experi- 
ence has discarded some of the errors due 
to this fault, and is well fortified against the 
danger of yielding in the future. A com- 
parison with Pennsylvania in this respect 
would not be odious to us, for only a Phila- 
delphia lawyer could analyze, expound, and 
justify the framework of equity jurispru- 
dence which has grown up there, not “ pre- 
cept upon precept,” but “here a little and 
there a little.” 

Of legislative sciolists constantly tamper- 
ing with our fundamental ancient doctrines 
as well as with the forms of practice grown 
comfortable by long use, we shall never be 
free. We may rejoice in them as in a chas- 
tening rod. 
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BY MARY GAY HUMPHREYS. 


“‘\VAMATO DAMASHII.” In Japan the 

ear soon catches this constantly re- 
current phrase, “The Spirit of Japan.” To 
the native this phrase seems to account for 
everything we find so incomprehensible in 
the Japanese character. 

A nation that places so little emphasis on 
personality would not be likely to create any 
such genial, beneficent characterization of 
the national traits as we find in Brother 
Jonathan and Uncle Sam. 

The spirit of Japan is the soul of the far 
East. Of this the samurai in the older days 
were the guardians. To us, with our less 
subtle ideas, they seem its embodiment. It 
is perhaps vain repetition to add that under 
Vou. LXII.—94. 


the feudal system, overthrown only so short 
a time as thirty-three years ago, the samurai 
were the soldiers, the scholars, the priests, 
of the great lords whose dismantled castles 
still perch on the crags of Japan. They re- 
ceived their pensions, greater or less, from 
their daimios. In return their services were 
his. 

Thus there existed a large body of men 
who spent their days in adventure, travel, 
and study, accomplished in the arts of peace 
as in those of war, receiving all those ad- 
vantages that come from contact with the 
world,—their little world,—and cherishing 
with passionate devotion the honor and glory 
of their lord and their country. 
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These were the men who accomplished the 
fall of the shogunate, and the restoration of 
the emperor from the shadow to the sub- 
stance of power. Although in the new peer- 
age they may be marquis, count, and baron, 
it is the samurai who are in power to-day, 
from the premier down to the dignified little 
policeman in his immaculate white duck who 
stands on the corner. 

The stories of our bobbin boys, our rail- 
splitters, our tanner boys, our mill-boys of 
the Slashes are peaceful pastorals compared 
with the stories of the men of the Restora- 
tion, as it is called. These are as full of hair- 
breadth escapes, swords, and knives as dime 
novels. It is interesting to add that these 
personal narrations invariably begin, “When 
Commodore Perry first sailed up Yedo Bay,” 
spoken as one might speak of a new birth. 
The older men—Saigo, Kido, Okubo—are 
gone, but their succession remains. Their 
lieutenants are still in charge. 

Marquis Ito and Count Inouyé are the 
Damon and Pythias, the David and Jonathan, 
of Japan. Recently, on being called by the 
emperor to form a new cabinet, Marquis Ito 
stated that his acceptance depended on 
Count Inouyé’s willingness to take a port- 
folio. They were boys together, retainers 
of the Prince of Choshiu, one of the south- 
ern clans. For two centuries and a half 
Japan had been a sealed hation. Now the 
country was all astir over the news of the 
Western world brought by Commodore 
Perry’s fleet. 

Among those who listened were these 
two hot-headed young boys of Choshiu, 
their hearts divided between hatred of the 
shogun who made the treaty, and their 
desire to drive out the foreigner, whose 
feet were now planted on the soil of Japan. 
There is a class of young men in Japan 
to-day burning to direct the affairs of the 
nation. They are called soshi. You may 
know them by their shock heads and the 
able stick they all carry. In those days the 
dignified marquis and the distinguished 
count greatly resembled them. 

The British legation had been built on an 
old temple site called Goten-yama. Here 
was an occasion. Count Inouyé will admit 
having headed a band of young men of his 
sort, disguised as coolies, bare-legged, and 
with heads bound, who burned the buildings 
the night before the English minister was 
to goin residence. It is not said, but doubt- 
less Ito Hirobumi was not far off. This affair 
was not so much to intimate to the foreigner 
that he was unwelcome, as to embroil the 
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shogun, by showing that he could not give 
the protection he had promised to the stran- 
gers. 

Such summary deeds, however, accom- 
plished little. The two young minds then 
decided that the only way to expel the 
foreigner was to match him. They would 
learn his secrets and teach them. The 
chief of these was to walk over the seas in 
ships. The Japanese were forbidden to 
leave their country. Very well; they would 
run away. Provided only with one English 
word, “navigation,” they went to Nagasaki. 
Here a Scotch firm, Jardine & Matheson, 
agreed to smuggle them aboard ship for 
London, where they were to equip them- 
selves as their country’s saviors. They in- 
tended to be passengers. The captain took 
them as sailors. Imagine the feelings of 
two young gentlemen, their heads filled with 
public affairs, brought up to believe in the 
degradation of labor, now set to scrubbing 
down decks and washing dishes! However, 
they accepted the situation cheerfully, and 
worked their way to London before the 
mast. They had money, but the sailors 
who taught them many things also taught 
them to play cards. For this instruction 
they paid liberally. When they arrived in 
London they had only two dollars left, and 
the friends who were expected to meet them 
failed to appear. Meanwhile they grew hun- 
gry. The more daring Inouyé started to buy 
food. Finding a baker, he pointed to a loaf 
of bread and held out a dollar. The thrifty 
baker, whom he describes genially, gave him 
the bread and pocketed the dollar. With 
great restraint he refrained from attacking 
the loaf until he rejoined his friend so that 
he could divide it equally. 

They remained in London a year, studying 
navigation, which was to accomplish all 
things, and storing their minds with every- 
thing there was to see and learn. Then oc- 
curred the Shimonoseki fight. It was their 
own prince of Choshiu who had fired on the 
foreign ships. Still intent on being the sa- 
viors of their country, they now hastened 
back to Japan to avert disaster. Going to 
the British representative at Nagasaki, they 
begged him not to do anything until they 
could see their prince. Their earnestness 
was so successful that the two young envoys 
were placed on a British man-of-war, the 
Barrosa, and sent to Shimonoseki, the com- 
missioner agreeing to twelve days’ delay 
while they were on their mission. 

It failed. The Prince of Choshiu refused 
to make amends. Count Inouyé tells of their 




















mortification at the disgrace about to befall 
their country. They consulted whether the 
moment had not arrived when they should 
commit hara-kiri, after the ancient and hon- 
orable manner of their country when honor 
is gone. Apparently they thought better of 
it, and now identified themselves with the 
pro-foreign party with the same zeal that 
they had formerly worked against it. 

Enemies arose thick and fast. Inouyé, 
returning home one evening, was set upon 
with knives and almost cut to pieces. Left 
for dead in the snow, it fortunately checked 
the flow of blood, and he crawled home. 
Believing that he was dying, he proposed to 
commit hara-kiri, and begged his mother to 
have his head cut off after he was dead that 
it might be displayed to his enemies, after 
the pleasing manner of Japan, to show that 
his death was not ignominious. His voice 
was too feeble to be understood. On the 
contrary? his mother and brother wrapped 
him in cotton like a newly born baby, and 
he lived. When it was discovered that he 
had not died he was thrown into prison, 
where he lay for three days without atten- 
tion and without food. Yet he still lived. 
As soon as he was well he became the leader 
of the young reformers. 

Marquis Ito’s adventures were even more 
romantic. Pursued one night by his oppo- 
nents, he fled to the home of a dancing-girl. 
The floors of Japanese houses are covered 
with mes closely fitted, but the boards of 
the floor beneath are left loose that the 
air may pass through and keep the mats 
dry. The quick-witted girl lifted a mat 
and bade the young Ito hide beneath the 
floor. Replacing the mat, she drew her bra- 
zier of coals over it, disposed her cushion, 
and when the pursuers entered she was pla- 
cidly seated, warming her hands over the 
coals. They searched the house, and dragged 
the girl about the room by her hair to force 
her to tell where her lover was hidden. She 
denied all knowledge, and they, not believing 
that a geisha girl would remain faithful when 
her hair was thus pulled, accepted her state- 
ment and left the house. The faithful girl 
is now the Marchioness Ito, the dignified 
chatelaine of Oiso. If this story is apocry- 
phal, it is not believed to be so in Japan, 
where it is confidently related. 

I have seen the photograph of Marquis 
Ito taken at this period. It represents a 
haughty youth of twenty, his two swords 
stuck in his hakama, or divided skirt, bare- 
headed and bare-footed. He was at the time 
in hiding at the house of Mr. J. F. Lowder, 
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attached to the English consulate at Naga- 
saki. 

Without the advantage of rank or fortune, 
Mr. Ito, as he then was, took the leading 
position which he has held in the ranks of 
the men responsible for new Japan. In 
1873 he was one of the suite of Iwakura in 
that memorable tour through Europe and 
America. In the various successive cabi- 
nets he was at the head of the Bureau of 
Engineering and Mines, for, like Count 
Inouyé, whose hobby is public buildings and 
public works, the foundations of govern- 
ment were seen to be not wholly in politics. 
As death removed the older men, their 
places were taken by the juniors who 
marched at their sides. The careers of 
Marquis Ito and Count Inouyé have kept 
pace step by step. When one is in the 
cabinet the other is by his side, except in 
their brief separation over Korean affairs. 
In 1885 Marquis Ito resigned his portfolio 
to prepare the constitution that came into 
effect in 1890. For twenty-three years the 
fulfilment of the promise of constitutional 
government made by the emperor on his res- 
toration had been postponed. But from that 
time it was the dream of dreams to new Ja- 
pan, and its institution the proudest among 
the many triumphs of these later days. 

If one wished to sum up Japan in a word, 
it would be Ito. To him the emperor has 
given that confidence he has always reposed 
in some one of the men who gave him a 
throne instead of a cloister. Nothing that 
concerns the welfare of Japan is beneath his 
notice. It was he who persuaded the em- 
press to introduce foreign dress at court. 
To him is due the dowleur of that lady who 
wore her corset upside down until rightly 
advised by the American woman to whom 
she confided her distress. The astute politi- 
cian argued, “Until we can break down the 
obvious barriers of dress we will be regarded 
not only as Orientals, but as Asiatics, and 
the consequent prejudice will stand in the 
way of Japan’s progress.” 

Of Marquis Ito’s personal power we were 
witness. His tax bill was before the diet. 
It became evident that it was to be sub- 
stantially opposed. The contest had scarcely 
begun when an imperial rescript descended, 
dissolving the diet and sending the legisla- 
tors home like school-boys and without pay. 
This summary method of cutting off debate 
scarcely falls in with our ideas of constitu- 
tional government. That the fountainhead 
of power, the emperor, gave to the matter 
such personal attention as might prompt 
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swift action the modern voter is not likely 
to believe. However his countrymen may 
view these events in Japanese legislation, 
the foreigner has faith in the judicious rule 
and safe course that MarquisIto gives Japan. 
He does not live at the capital. He has a 
beautiful home at Oiso, on the seashore, 
some miles below Yokohama, to which he 
hastens the moment he is released from the 
cares of office. 


COUNT INOUYE. 


THE Marquis Ito’s tact and conservatism 
are supplemented by the impetuosity and 
the daring mind of Count Inouyé. In poli- 
tics, I am told, the latter is always the scape- 
goat. It is a position he accepts with great 
indifference. If there is a hazardous project 
to be carried out, he will undertake it. The 
political history of Japan is full of his fail- 
ures. They are not to his discredit, but are 
due to his disposition to be a willing sacrifice. 
In 1875, as minister of finance, he fell, owing 
to the inability of the government to carry 
out his schemes. In 1888 the young man 
who helped to burn the British legation fell 
from power because he had prepared so lib- 
eral a treaty revision that the government 
refused to indorse his concessions. In later 
Korean affairs he stood for a much bolder 
policy than Japan has carried out. It indi- 
cates the daring bent of Count Inouyé’s mind 
that in 1872 he introduced bricks for build- 
ing purposes in an earthquake-ridden coun- 
try, where the proudest temples are of wood, 
with loose-jointed beams. In 1878 the vast 
system of public buildings was carried out 
by Count Inouyé as minister of public works. 
When I was in Japan he still occupied the 
post of danger,for he was minister of finance. 

The first act of Marquis Ito, on once more 
becoming premier, has been the formation 
of the Rikken Seiya Kai (Constitutional 
Political Association), or, as we would say, 
constitutional party. The need of definite 
political parties to take the place of clan 
leadership, with its political favoritism, has 
been recognized by all Japanese statesmen. 
The government, in support of its measures, 
has always been obliged to depend on tools 
rather than on allies. This is clearly a pa- 
triotic act on the part of Marquis Ito, whose 
individual influence, when in power, is suffi- 
cient for his own needs. The manifest of the 
new party deals chiefly with generalities, but 
its object is the getting together of a body 
of men who can be depended on to sup- 
port the imperial policy and the existing 
constitution. 
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COUNT OKUMA. 


THE third of these Japanese statesmen is 
Count Okuma. No understanding of Japa- 
nese politics is possible without taking into 
consideration the influence of the clans. The 
substitution of party lines for clan influence 
is the hope of every man interested in public 
affairs. We are constantly told that it is over; 
yet it remains. Satsuma, Choshiu, Hizen, 
and Tosa were the four great clans that 
brought about the Restoration. They are the 
clans that hold the power to-day. That in the 
evolution of the modern state they are rivals 
is only to say that they are human. Marquis 
Ito and Count Inouyé are Choshiu men; 
Count Okuma belongs to Hizen; Count Mat- 
sugata is a Satsuma man; and Count Ita- 
gaki, the head of the Liberal party, belongs 
to Tosa. To the foreigner the differences 
between these seem only those of degree. 
Some would hasten, others would tatry. The 
same influences educated and directed them 
all. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Count 
Okuma at his villa at Waseda, a suburb of 
Tokio. To reach it one passes the large 
middle and higher school known as the 
Semmon Gako, founded by Count Okuma, 
and to which he contributed the thirty 
thousand yen that came with his title. His 
villa combines foreign and Japanese styles. 
Through a handsomely appointed vestibule 
and down a long, carpeted corridor is a vision 
of a cool, matted Japanese interior. The 
drawing-room, in its luxurious gray green, 
is European. In Japan, whatever the exi- 
gency, one takes tea. This was not the pale 
green of Japan that the foreigner learns 
to prefer, but foreign tea, with cream and 
sugar and a basket of sweets. While we 
waited, the interpreter, an accomplished 
young Japanese, showed me the new con- 
servatory then building, for which the steel 
and glass had been brought from England. 
Count Okuma is a specialist in orchids. 
When he entered, we saw a tall man with 
a dignified, forcible countenance. As do 
most of the modern of the Japanese at 
home, Count Okuma wore the costume of 
his people—the fine black haori with his 
crest on the back and sleeves, the dark 
gray-blue kimono, half hidden under the 
full-skirted hakama, the divided skirt of 
Japan, which suggests to the feminine mind 
all sorts of possibilities for modern dress. 

After my endeavor to disentangle what 
might seem like personal curiosity from the 
desire to know something of those influences 























that make the boy father to the man, Count 
Okuma consented to talk about himself. 

“TI was born the year Queen Victoria was 
married,” he said. “I was sixteen years old 
when Commodore Perry came to Japan. 
Like all the boys of my class, my education 
consisted chiefly of the Chinese language and 
literature. Now there opened up before me 
a new Western world, of which I knew no- 
thing, but of which I was anxious to learn. 

“The shogun permitted only three sorts 
of foreign books to be imported—books of 
medicine, chemistry, and military art. My 
father was an officer in the artillery. I could 
get military works, but how we poor students 
had to pay for them! We had to get them 
through the Dutch, and those thrifty people 
made us pay thirty and fifty dollars for books 
that cost them only a dollar or two. These 
were not enough. I wanted to know about 
law and government. At length, through 
some good missionaries at Nagasaki, I was 
able to get a history of the United States 
and one of England. These made a revolu- 
tion in my mind. I no longer wanted to be 
a military man. I wanted to devote my life 
to the destruction of the feudal system. I 
wanted to see all the disunited provinces of 
my country united under one head—the em- 
peror. Nor was this enough. I could then 
see far enough to know that it was not po- 
litical changes only that we needed. Neither 
Buddhism nor Shintoism was equal to these 
new demands of our awakened country. We 
needed freedom in religious belief. Chris- 
tianity, which had been so important in the 
development of Western nations, was to be 
welcomed. Moreover, if we were ever to take 
rank among Western nations, we needed a 
new system of education. We must have 
physics, the sciences, other languages. 

“All these ideas I now urged with such 
zeal and so boldly that I made many enemies. 
Twice I was taken prisoner, and three times 
my life was attempted. Two years before 
the fall of the shogun I had succeeded in 
starting a small school. When, in 1867, the 
emperor was restored, I went into the cabi- 
net, and for sixteen years devoted myself 
wholly to politics. When I laid down my 
portfolio I started the Semmon Gako, a 
school for special studies, which now has 
eight hundred students. The middle school, 
which was started only three years ago, is 
tributary to this.” 

As Count Okuma is distinguished for his 
management of Japanese finances, the ques- 
tion came up with reference to the vicissi- 
tudes of later days. 
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“We have a proverb in Japan, ‘Catch the 
thief; then make the rope.’ When I went 
into the cabinet the finances fell to my 
charge. I knew nothing about them. I had 
the thief; now I must make the rope. Japan 
had no national currency. She must now 
have it. Louis Napoleon had then organized 
his Monetary Conference. I was not there, 
but I secured a report and studied it care- 
fully. Our neighbors, China and Korea, 
were silver countries. Notwithstanding this 
fact, Japan was placed on a gold basis. I 
established a mint at Osaka, which is still in 
operation. The country prospered until we 
had an internal war, when we were forced 
to return to silver. Japan is now suffering 
financially, but that is due to the extrava- 
gance engendered by our war with China. 
America suffered the same disaster after her 
Civil War. 

“Why is it,” he exclaimed, “that in your 
country, so prosperous, with such resources, 
your currency is in such a disorganized 
condition? In two years Japan will have re- 
tired her national-bank notes, her silver yen, 
and then the Nippon Ginko, the bank of 
Japan, will issue all our national currency.” 

Count Okuma is at the head of the Pro- 
gressist party. When he separated him- 
self from his colleagues in 1881, it was as 
the advocate of constitutional government 
to be put into immediate operation. It was 
because he was the author of the revised 
treaty in 1887, making important judicial 
concessions to foreigners, that a bomb was 
thrown by a fanatical Japanese into his car- 
riage, from which he lost his leg. In speak- 
ing of the extension of the suffrage, he said: 

“Our people need, first, more education — 
education not only wider, but deeper. Our 
coolies are very ignorant. They have no 
idea of accumulation, of habits of saving. 
Labor troubles are to be feared in the fu- 
ture, owing to changes in Japan’s industrial 
system. Japan for centuries has been social- 
istic; trade-unions are inevitable, and will be 
valuable. Naturally, as our working-people 
become educated, their demands will be 
greater. But that is not an evil.” 

Count Okuma, like most Japanese men of 
influence, believes in the higher education 
of women. He is one of the founders of 
the Woman’s National University. It was 
through his influence that two Japanese 
women have been sent to this country to 
study educational matters. He is even in 
favor of Japanese women’s clubs. 

“When will Japanese women be like your 
American women?” he exclaimed, referring 
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to a countrywoman of mine whom he had 
recently seen and admired. 

What one does not learn from Count 
Okuma is that among the foreigners he has 
the reputation of being the frankest man in 
Japan, where frankness is not the trait most 
cultivated. He is fearless in his opinions, 
disdainful of compromise, a believer in the 
wholesomeness of hearty opposition in poli- 
tics. His mind is hospitable to a wide range 
of subjects. It was he who, as cabinet min- 
ister, gave such substantial government aid 
to the establishment of a merchant marine 
that it has resulted in the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, one of the great fleets of the world, 
with its flag on every sea. 


THE GREAT COMMONER. 


THE man who has penetrated most deeply 
into the heart of Japan, whose influence 
pervades it both consciously and uncon- 
sciously, is Mr. Fukuzawa. The “Great 
Commoner” he will be called in the future, 
since he refuses all titles, all offices, all 
emoluments. His home is under the shadow 
of his school, the Kéi-o Gijuku, a household 
word in Japan. The Kéi-o Gijuku is the lar- 
gest boys’ school in Japan, and a rival, in a 
way, of the Imperial University. 

Before the Restoration, in 1867, Mr. Fu- 
kuzawa was teaching Adam Smith’s“ Wealth 
of Nations” and Mill’s “ Political Economy” 
in his school, and all his boys were studying 
English. He, meanwhile, had translated a 
number of English books, and had written 
several works on the Western nations and 
their success. One of these, “Western 
Ideas and Customs,” had an enormous sale. 
Written with no thought of earning money, 
it brought the author a comfortable income. 
Every man of prominence in Japan will ac- 
knowledge how much he owes to this book. 
While the troops of the mikado and the 
shogun were fighting, and all Tokio was a 
camp, the school of Mr. Fukuzawa never 
missed a day, although the founder will 
admit that on the day of the battle of Uyeno 
he had only two pupils. 

Across the grounds of the Kéi-o Gijuku, 
where the precocious youth of Japan were 
swinging along in their full-skirted hakamas, 
shock-headed, bare-footed, on clogs or in as- 
tounding foreign shoes, is Mr. Fukuzawa’s 
home. Here I was led up the stairs, as lus- 
trous as ribbons, through spacious mat-lined 
rooms, into a small sitting-room. This was 
furnished in foreign style, and the fur rugs 
were most agreeable to my shoeless feet in 
the damp-laden air of Japan. Here I met 
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Mr. Fukuzawa. He is unusually tall for his 
race, with a masterful nose, eyes that light 
up with a weird fire, and lines of thought not 
common on the serene faces of the Japa- 
nese. He wore, as did Count Okuma, the na- 
tional dress. Many visitors to Japan have 
celebrated the dress of its women. I would 
sing that of the men, so attractive in line, so 
distinguished in appearance. Mr. Fukuzawa 
speaks English, but with hesitation. While 
sipping tea, we did not get far beyond the 
formalities; but he did ask me how I liked 
Japan. With the interpreter we went fur- 
ther. It is more interesting to know how 
people arrive at their opinions than to know 
the opinions themselves. 

“T was nineteen years old,” Mr. Fukuzawa 
responded, with the usual formula, when I 
asked him whence came his original im- 
pulse, “when Commodore Perry sailed up 
Yedo Bay. I was then living at Nakatsu, 
on the island of Kiushiu, where I was a re- 
tainer of my prince. Being of the Shizoku 
class, I had a hereditary pension, and as | 
did not have to earn money,I devoted my- 
self to study. I was a good Chinese scholar, 
standing at the head of my class. All the 
country was now talking about the new 
nation in the West. My brother said to 
me, ‘If you wish to know about foreign na- 
tions, you must learn foreign languages.’ 
He then took me to Nagasaki, where I stud- 
ied medicine for a year. I did not expect 
to practise, but it was the only chance I had 
to learn English. I then went to Osaka, 
where I studied in the school of a celebrated 
doctor. This was merely for the love of 
study, to do the impossible, like a true sa- 
murai. 

“I then went to Tokio, where my English 
became serviceable in translating despatches, 
and where I opened a school. About this 
time the shogun bought a man-of-war, the 
Kanrin Maru. This was to be taken to San 
Francisco on a cruise. No Japanese was 
allowed to leave the country on his own 
affairs. I was now twenty-six, and so great 
was my desire to see this new civilization 
that I offered myself to the captain as his 
servant. It was as his servant that I went, 
staying six months, and seeing and learning 
all I could.” 

As Mr. Fukuzawa’s words had to be inter- 
preted, I was at liberty, while he spoke, to 
watch the play of his features, the signifi- 
cant movement of his hands, and the pleasure 
with which he now recalled the enthusiasms 
of his youth. I ventured to ask what were his 
impressions of the new country. He laughed. 
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“I was disappointed. They would insist on 
showing me steam-engines and telling me of 
the telegraph. I knew about those things. 
I had studied them in books. What I wanted 
to know was methods of government, bank- 
ing systems, your institutions. No; I had to 
hear about electricity and steam. 

“One thing shocked me greatly. I asked 
about the descendants of Washington. The 
man said he really did n’t know. He thought 
there was one old woman alive somewhere. 
This to a Japanese who holds in such rever- 
ence the descendants of our great Iyeyasu! 
When I came back from America I resumed 
my teaching. In 1862 I went to Europe, and 
in 1867 I visited New York and Washington. 
Meanwhile I had translated a number of 
books, and had introduced English text- 
books in my school.” 

Again the humorous play of features. 

“The American publishers ought to give 
me a decoration for the impetus given to 
American books in Japan. Our greatest 
book-importing firm has been built up by 
these. I use only American text-books in 
my school. In turn, my pupils introduce 


these wherever they go. The English lan- 
guage I regard as the most important thing 


taught in the Kéi-o Gijuku.” 

I asked if the Roman characters would 
ever be introduced into the Japanese lan- 
guage, knowing that there had been an in- 
fluential society to further this change. He 
thought not. Habit was too strong. 

Mr. Fukuzawa’s political views are so 


1 Mr. Fukuzawa has since died. An American lady 
living in Japan has sent to THE CENTURY MAGAZINE an 
appreciative sketch from which we extract the follow- 
ing account of the honors paid at his funeral: “No 
later than last spring the emperor sent Mr. Fukuzawa 
a gift of fifty thousand yen for the Kéi-o Gijuku, and 
on the day before his death he accepted what he had 
refused before, namely, the title of count. He had 
been urged before by the emperor to take it, but pre- 
ferred to be known as a commoner. No prince could 
have occupied a more exalted position either in private 
or in public life. His funeral, which I witnessed, proved 
beyond words how great the sorrow was for him. Over 
ten thousand followed his remains, walking to the tem- 
ple where the rites were to be held, a mile and a half 
from his home on Mita Hill. His wishes were carried 
out, and though there were, as I said, over ten thousand 
in that long procession, and they came from all parts 
of Japan to pay their last respects to him, the arrange- 
ments were of the simplest kind. First came ten young 
men of the school, two and two, dressed in the school 
uniform,—black coat and trousers, brass buttons, and 
caps with a band of gold braid,—each having a bugle, 
the first two, the fifth and sixth, and the ninth and tenth 
sounding a long, low wail, which was afterward taken 
up by the others. Following these came over fifteen hun- 
dred of the students, carrying arms reversed. Even the 
youngest boy in the school was there, and some looked 
as if they could not be more than ten years old. Be- 
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liberal that I asked if he presented any po- 
litical preferences in his school. 

“No. The present government, I believe, 
is the best for Japan. You Western people 
think that we are a civilized nation. We 
have only the appearance of civilization. 
The emperor has in reality no more power 
than Queen Victoria, but it is necessary to 
have the semblance of power to restrain the 
people, who are ignorant and unfit for the 
higher civilization of a republic.” 

After talking some time, I asked Mr. 
Fukuzawa if he had anything he would like 
to say to the American people. 

“Yes. Tell them that Japan is their 
friend, in spite of their unfriendly tariff. 
Here the words ‘foreign’ and ‘ American’ 
are almost synonymous terms.” 

It was the editor of the “Jiji Shimpo” 
who spoke, for Mr. Fukuzawa is the editor 
of the most influential newspaper in Japan. 
In turn, he interviewed me about the Philip- 
pines. What were we going to do with them? 
He would like to see them independent if 
we did not retain them. He was usually 
with the weak against the strong. But in 
the Spanish-American War he was with my 
country. 

“But when will American capital come to 
Japan? All my influence has been toward 
admitting foreigners to landownership. 
Tell your people that Japan pays ten per 
cent. interest. We want you to come here 
and build factories. We have the labor, 
you have the money.” ! 


hind these came the bier, borne aloft on the shoulders 
of twelve men; but it was very different from anything 
we have in our country. It was a carved spruce box, 
about five feet long by two and a half high, with sloping 
top, like the roof of a house, with a large pane of glass 
in each side; a broad white satin ribbon fastening a few 
white flowers at one end was the only decoration. This 
box rested on two long beams of wood wrapped with 
white cloth. The men who carried this on their shoulders 
were dressed in white tunics coming just below their 
knees, with black bands on the tunics and on their white 
caps or helmets. At the sides walked the four sons and 
near male relatives of the family ; then followed the 
priests, eight in all, with shaven heads. Some wore 
white kimonos, with rich purple silk showing below ; 
others had black, with white underneath; one had 
black gauze over purple; and each had a very small fan 
in his hand. Immediately behind were six youths, each 
bearing in his hand a small shrub, to be planted when 
the grave was covered over. Then came the professors 
of the school, the city officials, members of the Imperial 
University and of the press, many of the nobility, 
and the people to whom Mr. Fukuzawa had given his 
life. Not a carriage was to be seen in that great mul- 
titude. Every one walked, and it was a most impressive 
sight. After the rites at the temple of Zenfukuji in 
Azabu Juken, the cortége again formed and bore the 
revered sage to his last resting-place. 
M. R. I.” 











THE MAN OF AFFAIRS. 


AMONG Japanese public men there is none 
who parallels Baron Iwasaki. He represents 
not only modern industrial Japan, but the 
kingdom of finance. He is Rothschild, Van- 
derbilt, and Rockefeller combined, with an- 
other side added that is found in none of 
these. He is now in the prime of life, a man 
of forty-five. 

Baron Iwasaki’s father was a trusted re- 
tainer of Prince Tosa, the lord of Shikoku, 
the largest island in the Inland Sea. For 
the greater convenience of exchanging the 
products of the island, he opened an office 
for his prince in Osaka. This was in 1860. 
There he became convinced of the impor- 
tance of a merchant marine. It must be 
understood that the policy of isolation ad- 
hered to for two centuries and a half by the 
Tokugawa shoguns forbade the building of 
ships larger than the coasting junks essen- 
tial to communication between the islands. 
The invasion of the foreigners brought new 
ideas. Japan must have larger ships, use 
steam, and cultivate friendly relations with 
these bold, adventurous nations. By this 
time the elder Iwasaki had died, and his 
bold schemes were taken up by his eldest 
son, Yataro, who bought steam-vessels and 
took large and successful carrying contracts. 

Shortly after that the war between the 
southern clans and the shogun broke out. 
In this the Prince of Tosa took an active part, 
and his vessels became an important factor in 
the carrying of troops. This proved so profit- 
able that the Mitsu Bishi Company, whose 
sign, the “Three Diamonds,” is now one of 
the most familiar trade-marks in Japan, 
was started. The grateful government 
turned over to the company the different 
vessels that had fallen to it when the daimios 
had surrendered their fiefs. Count Okuma, 
now minister of finance, furthered it by a 
substantial subsidy in return for carrying 
the mails. Several vessels of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company were bought, and 
the Mitsu Bishi Company made its first bold 
venture in a line to Shanghai. 

Yataro Iwasaki had now died, and the 
affairs of the company had fallen into the 
hands of the present Baron Iwasaki. The 
success of the company tempted the estab- 
lishment of a rival line,—the Kyoda Unyu 
Kaisha,—also fostered by the government. 
Competition became so heated that the 
same paternal hand interposed. A consoli- 
dation was effected under the name of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, one of the great 
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fleets of the world, and now carrying the 
blood-red disk of Japan to every sea. Sitting 
in an easy-chair on the deck of the Genkai 
Maru, bound for Korea, manned by courte- 
ous officers, speaking English, and immacu- 
lately clad after foreign styles, with the 
advantages of electric light, perfect service, 
and irreproachable kitchen, it seems incred- 
ible that all this is from a nation that forty 
years ago did not know the meaning of 
steam. 

In the allotment of shares after the con- 
solidation three million yen fell to Baron 
Iwasaki, who distributed one million among 
his employees, some receiving as high as 
twenty thousand yen. While Baron Iwasaki 
is represented in the directory, his personal 
attention is given elsewhere. At present he 
is the most prominent figure in industrial 
Japan. In 1881 he bought the extensive 
coal-fields at Takashama, an island off Na- 
gasaki. Here is one of those model industrial 
settlements which are a feature of modern 
times. In the coaling are employed five thou- 
sand girls and women, working on an endless 
chain, filling coal-bunkers at the rate of four- 
teen hundred tons an hour. This is a spec- 
tacle that every one who can goes across to 
see. Near by is a large soup-house where 
three hundred and eighty pounds of beef are 
made daily into soup, which provides them 
with their lunch free. When the day’s work 
is over, each seeks her hot bath, and in fresh 
clothes goes home to some one of the little 
Japanese cottages built on a plateau away 
from the smoke and grime of the mines. 
This little settlement has been drained ac- 
cording to later sanitary methods, and is 
abundantly supplied with water. 

At Nagasaki the Mitsu Bishi Company 
bought the government docks. These have 
been enlarged, and the new vessels for the 
Pacific service were built there. 

Baron Iwasaki is also a large shareholder 
in railways and mines. For his services the 
government has made him a peer, and he is 
by virtue of this a member of the upper 
house. But he is no politician. His most 
conspicuous position is as the president of 
the Nippon Ginko, or Bank of Japan, which 
is to that country what the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Bank of France are to their 
respective countries. To it has been given 
the task of retiring the currency and pla- 
cing the country on a gold basis. In this 
responsible position, while giving attention 
to his extensive private enterprises, Baron 
Iwasaki is the busiest and at the same time 
the most unobtrusive man in Japan. 
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’ What is the solace when branches bend 




















BY CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 


\ ]HAT is the dream of the blossoming tree, & 
Holding a hammock for every bee? 

What is the thought of the redolent ways 

When Spring is living her bridal days? 

This is the prescience that seems to speak, Pa 

Paling faintly each blossom-cheek: ou 


All things pass ; the bud and flower 

Tremble in beauty a little hour! , 
Yet, some golden October day, ‘ 
Odors of apples shall whisper —“ May.” 


And days of bearing have come to end, 
When russet and ruby, touched with bloom, 
Globes of wine, with a rich perfume, 
Redden the arcades, gild the ground— 
What are the words that softly sound? 


All things pass; the winter drear 
Leaves no vision of fruitage here. 
But, ringing about some Christmas tree, 
Rosy children thy praise shall be. 


Ah, but the days when there shall come— a 
Drowning the sound of woodpecker drum— wey 

Men with axes, levels, and drays, 
Leading northward the city’s ways! 
Where shall the yellowhammer hie, — 
Where the squirrel and robin and I? gn 


Blossom and fruitage, lost to view, — 
Peasant, painter, and singer, too, — 
Only live in the lives of men, 
Into the All-Life merge again. 
















THE CITY 


OF COMO. 


“ITALY’S GARDEN OF EDEN.” 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


WITH SKETCHES BY 


T is not so many years since the pictur- 
esque was said to have gone out of fash- 
ion, and it was thought shocking bad taste 
to admire the Rhine, or 
the Italian lakes, or any === 
of the Holy Places of Ro- | 
manticism. But, recently, 
when I was wandering 


again on and about the a 
lakes, I could not help Six 


thinking what nonsense it 
was tosuppose that “ Italy’s 
Garden of Eden,” to bor- 
row Mr. Ruskin’s name, 
could be affected by fash- 
ion in one way or another. After all, the 
sentiment for this sort of picturesqueness, 
though overdone, I admit, was something 
more than a mere fad. Long before Heine 
sang the loves of the Palm and the Pine, 
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the North, in its emotional mood, had begun 
to thrill in response to the appeal of the 
South,—of “the land where citron-apples 
bloom, and oranges like gold,” —and to most 
Northerners the way to the South lay over 
the Alps, so that the Ital- 
ian lakes became insepa- 
_ rably associated with their 
first raptures—with the 
“sudden ravishment,” 
which they shared with 
Rogers, 





At the first glimpses of fair 
Italy. 


For years everybody fol- 
lowed Goethe and Heine 
over the Brenner, or Byron and Gautier 
over the Simplon, or Wordsworth and Rus- 
kin and Turner over the St. Gotthard or 
the Spligen, and everybody, more or less, 
made a point of describing not so much the 


LAKE COMO. 








THE 


UPPER END OF LAKE COMO. 


THE MOUNTAIN BARRIER. 




















scenery as their own emotions in its pres- 
ence. Goethe felt that Garda took on greater 
glory from a single line of Vergil’s. There 
are now endless lines and poems and pictures 
and stories and journals to cast their spell 
over the shores not only of Garda, but of 
all the lakes. This, to me, is half their 
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charm. There is no lovelier scenery any- 
where in the world, there is none richer in 
associations with a romantic and sentimental 
age. 

Il. 


THE way to journey to the lakes, if you can, 
is the old way— by road and over the Alps; for 
in no other can you get in its full perfection 
that first wonderful im- 
pression of Italy, as when, 
after havingclimbed from 
some bleak Alpine valley 
to the top of a high pass, 
a swift descent brings 
you almost at once to the 
vineyards and mulberries 
and corn-fields flooded 
withsunshine. Theloveli- 
ness of the earth, the se- 
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renity of the sky, the clear and complete 
language of Italy—these were the things 
that struck Shelley most. 

You have your choice of many passes. 
The Simplon, with its wild ravine of Gondo; 
the San Bernardino, with the castellated Valle 
Misocco; the St. Gotthard, with its gorges, 
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are an approach to Maggiore, and the two 
latter to Lugano as well: the Stelvio, the 
highest, and on the Austrian side the most 
desolate; the Spliigen, with its tiers upon 
tiers of zigzags; the Maloja—all three will 
carry you to Como: or you may wind with 
the Brenner down the Garda. Each route 
has its characteristic beauty to commend it. 
Of the lakes, Como, with the old romantic 
travelers, had usually the 
preference. Wordsworth, 
who in his foreign wan- 
derings managed to for- 
get his Peter Bells and 
primroses, held it to be 
the finest. Shelley wrote 
to Peacock that “Como, 
long and narrow,” with 
“the appearance of a 
mighty river winding 
837 
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among the mountains 
and the forests,” ex- 
ceeded anything he 
had “ever beheld in 
beauty, with the ex- 
ception of the arbutus 
islands of Killarney,” 
and that it was a seri- 
ous blow when he had 3 
to forego its “divine $ 


and white spaces of 
sunny wall, which 
have in general no 
honest charm for the 
English mind,” but 
for which Turner’s 
illustrations in Rog- 
ers’s “Italy” had pre- 
pared him, and if you 
further decorate it 





solitude.” Ruskin al- with the detail Sy- 
ways thought it for- monds delighted in— 
tunate that the first THE ROAD TO LECCO, COMO. “the green-blueof the 
lakeof Italyhe saw was waters, clear as glass, 


Como. And Symonds, when he asked, in his opaque through depth; the millefleurs roses 
elegantly ornate style, to which the palm of clambering into cypresses by Cadenabbia; 
beauty should be awarded, answered his own the laburnums hanging their yellow clusters 
question by giving his vote, “like that of from thecleftsof Sasso Rancio; the oleander 
Shepherd Paris,” to “the Larian Goddess.” arcades of Varenna; the wild white limestone 

I like to quote the authorities, if only as crags of San Martino; .. . the perspective, 
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DERVIO, COMO. ARGEGNO, COMO. CORENNO, COMO. 


a reminder that there are fashions in de- magical, serene, Leonardesque, perfect, of 
scription as in sentiment. It is extraordi- the distant gates of Adda.” 

nary how people early in the century allowed The descriptive writer to-day has given up 
their dearest friends to write them guide- word-painting, and when he does not try to 
books. Shelley’s letters to Peacock are little be as funny as Mark Twain, he becomes 
better. Though Ruskin was the prophet of eminently practical. Therefore I have the 
word-painting, already, in his disciples, it is courage to mention, as another attraction, 
beginning to seem out the road that runs 
of date. But still you almost around the 
may form a fair idea lake. To keep myself 
of the reason of the in countenance I have 
preference for Como waited until now to 
if you fill in Shelley’s quote Pliny, who must 
outline—I do not ven- be quoted on Como, 
ture to quote his of course. He was 
entire description— every bit as matter-of- 
with Ruskin’s memo- fact. He praised his 





ries of “all that was | “<== Larium because there 
beautiful and right in were fish in the water 
the terraced gardens, and game in the near 


proportioned arcades, REZZONICO, COMO. woods, and because 




























it was always springtime there—in which he 
was mistaken; always tropical summer, he 
should have said. The advantage of the 
road is that from it you can see, in a few 
days, far more of the lake than 
Pliny ever did idling in either 
of his villas; far more than the 
average modern traveler, to 
whom Como meansonly the pano- 
rama from the steamboat on his 
way from Colico to Lecco or the 
town of Como, and a collection 
of big hotels at Bellaggio, Ca- 
denabbia, and Menaggio; unless, 
indeed, with Tennyson, as he 
journeys up the lake, he is aware 
only of 

The rich Vergilian rustic measure 

of Lari Maxume. 


True, you do not know Como 

until you have watched the panorama from 
the steamboat, and the best plan is, if you 
have come by the Spliigen, the Maloja, or 
the Stelvio, to take at Colico the little boat 
down the lake, as I did. The shores are one 
long succession of glorified drop-curtains, 
with everywhere that grouping of objects 
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Hazlitt declared essential to the picturesque. 
It all seems as deliberately composed as a 
Claude or a Wilson. The hills always slope 
at the right angle to meet the waters, the 
white campanile always rises 
just where it is most needed, 
the white town always stretches 
along the banks just where its 
shining walls and reflections 
best break the monotony of 
green, and always in the fore- 
ground is the little boat with 
its square sail and rounded awn- 
ing. The castles, like those 
which frown across at each other 
from Rezzonico and Corenno, 
appear to be there solely be- 
cause they balance the compo- 
sition. The mountains inclose 
the long, winding lake only 
that the grand sweep of their 
lines may lead up dramatically to the grim 
battlement of Alps, the barrier against the 
North and its colder skies. In the noonday 
heat the whole picture fades into a few 
vague, blurred washes of color—color satu- 
rated with light. But landscape of this kind 
tires you as much as a gallery of master- 
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pieces. It is too perfect. Besides, it is only 
from the road that you can see the detail that 
goes to make the panorama; only when you 
ride or wander, now between the high white 
garden walls, now close on the open shore, 
and now in and out of the little arcaded 
towns where the boats lie motionless in the 
miniature harbors, and the streets are silent 
in the sunlight. 

So, at Como, I started out on my bicycle 
and rode along the western shores of the 
lake, which are still, as Shelley described 
them, “one continued village,” lined with 
stately dwellings, among orange-groves and 
cypresses, in every one of which Ruskin 
saw Portia’s villa or Juliet’s palace. By Cer- 
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from Argegno—the road between is impass- 
able unless you travel on footor on mule-back 
or with a donkey—than I was at Tremezzo 
and Cadenabbia, in the midst of the gold- 
laced porters, the foreigners, the big hotels 
that are precisely the same the world over. 
However, the Tremezzina, as the western 
bank just here is called, like Venice, can 
never be altogether vulgarized. The arcaded 
streets of Tremezzo, the road beyond, bits of 
it “sun-proof,” though not with “the purple 
of the trellis roof,” as Wordsworth sings, 
the Villa Carlotta, or Sommariva, with its 
terraces and sentimental statues, its shady 
groves and wonderful old gates, Cadenabbia 
itself, cool and sheltered, looking over to 
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nobbio, by Moltrasio, I wheeled, looking over 
to the opposite banks, where, in the Villa 
Pliniana, Shelley would have made his home, 
and I put up for the night at Argegno, as 
primitive a little place as if it were miles 
away. For the extraordinary part of Como 
is that, once you leave the tourists’ head- 
quarters, you find towns and people quite 
unspoiled. At Argegno there was an old- 
fashioned albergo, with a stone floor in my 
bedroom, and the way to it led through the 
family living-room. Though only a few miles 
off, in the hotels of Cadenabbia and Bellag- 
gio, a correct table d’héte was being served 
to a correct gathering of all nations, I ate 
my dinner at a little table by the front door, 
with, for company, a few children tumbling 
in the gutter, and a stray mule passing so 
close as almost to graze the table-cloth, and 
the fishermen and boatmen on the quay of 
the tiny harbor, and a couple of passing 
pifferari, who stopped and piped to us all. 
But in the morning, hardly had I steamed 
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the gardens of Bellaggio and the oleanders 
‘of Varenna, seem as imperishable in their 
loveliness as the palace-lined canals of the 
City of the Lagoons. Every glimpse of the 
lake is a glowing water-color by Turner, 
every villa and hillside of terraces a vignette 
out of Rogers’s “Italy.” No wonder Ruskin 
declared all these things “almost native 
through Turner—familiar at once and re- 
vered.” You can ride on through ceaseless 
beauty to Menaggio and its cluster of hotels 
and oleanders. It is this part of Como that is 
most lavish in flower and fruit and Southern 
luxuriance, —there are places where it seems 
almost Ouidaesque in its wealth and profu- 
sion, —this part that is most closely lined with 
the villas that, even if ugly in themselves, if 
“full of the Renaissance,” are transfigured 
in the sunshine. It is here you begin to 
understand, if you have just come from 
Switzerland, why the Swiss and Italian lakes, 
so alike in their main features, are so utterly 
different in character, the Swiss always hav- 
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ing a cheerful air of industry and thrift, the 
Italian a magnificent suggestion of indolence 
and extravagance. 

At Menaggio it is wiser, for the second 
and last time, to take the boat, and at 
Dongo, where you get off, you are not only 
again far from the crowds, away from the 
stir and bustle, but in a land that by com- 
parison is desolate and deserted. The shade- 
less road runs between low-lying fields open 
to the sun; you look to the “ melancholy sub- 
limity ” of the bold northern range of Alps, 
many of the peaks snow-crowned. And 
Gravedona, where, just outside, is an old 
church with wide flight of grass-grown steps, 
and —between the hours of train and steamer 
—Colico, too, with the old frescos fading 
and peeling from the house-fronts, are as 
forgotten and neglected as the remote vil- 
lages of the Tuscan hills. 

At Colico, where Mr. Howells once grew 
homesick among the corn-fields, begins the 
marvelous road that skirts the entire eastern 
bank, with its easy gradient, its tunneled 
rocks, its excellent surface, as great a tri- 
umph of engineering skill as the far-famed 
Axenstrasse, and more beautiful in its out- 
look; for it keeps close to the lake and is 
the highway connecting a succession of en- 
chanting little towns: Corenno, with its 
castle, Dervio, where the factory smoke and 
hum of machinery cannot destroy the wild 
Salvator Rosa made by the rocks, and the 
ruined castle, and the rush of the Varrone. 
I know that Salvator Rosa did not paint 
these mountains; his were farther south: 
but they might be nature’s copies of his 
pictures. Bellano is the one place on the 
eastern bank where the foreigner is in pos- 
session. On the beautiful road runs, through 
Varenna, through Tonzonico, through Man- 
dello, to Lecco, now along the branch of the 
lake to which Lecco gives its name. The 
shore becomes wilder as you go, the moun- 
tain forms bolder, a fit background for Man- 
zoni’s lovers and bandits. If you ride in the 
late afternoon, you can watch the sun set 
behind the western hills, and every here 
and there, on a,little terrace over the water, 
a stone seat uhder shady trees invites you 
to linger until its glory has faded from 
the sky. It is as gay here, in its own way, 
as the Tremezzina. From the busy towns 
the pretty factory-girls come trooping out. 
At the little inns the cloth is laid either 
by the roadside or in a leafy garden. No 
crowded, stuffy table d’héte on this side of 
the lake, and no big, extortionate bill the 


next morning, either. But the diners are all _ 
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Italians — people from Milan, I should say, the 
same that you meet at breakfast on Sunday 
morning in the delightful inn (the name of 
which I have fortunately forgotten) at Lecco. 
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The Milanese seems to run up to Lecco 
for a breath of fresh air on Sunday, just as 
the New-Yorker runs down to Coney Island, 
and the Londoner to Brighton or Margate. 
Though, in the burning August sunshine, 
when the red robes of priests and acolytes 
are flaming from the high piazza of the 
church, and the smell of incense is heavy on 
the heavy air, and the little boats under 
orange awnings keep going backward and 
forward on the water, and the long lines of 
hills swoon into hot shadows on the horizon, 
I must confess that this breath of fresh air 
seems first to have passed through a furnace. 

As you make the round of the lake, “the 
rags of sentimentality,” as Mr. Howells, 
quoting Claude Melnotte, said in sadness, 
“flutter from every crag and olive-tree and 
orange-tree.” But I would not have it other- 
wise. The “rags” count far more in interest 
than does actual history. In other parts of 
Italy this may not be so to the same extent. 
In Perugia you must remember the Baglioni; 
in Florence the Medici. The industry of in- 
numerable artists and amateurs will not let 
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you forget the doges in Venice, the popes in 
Rome. But on Como you never spare a 
thought for the past that has made it what 
it is. It has a history, you know—a history 
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that began long before Pliny wrote the praise 
of his villa, long before Vergil’s shepherds 
sang in its tranquil pastures. From what 
Symonds has told us of Il Medeghino we 
have some idea of the manner of magnificent 
brigand who of old ruled the lake from the 
castles now keeping ineffective guard above 
the waters. Those 
three Alpine passes 
explain the route fol- 
lowed by Northern 
hordes and Northern 
armies intheir descent 
upon the plain of Lom- 
bardy. There is his- 
tory of another sort — 
history of the school 
of artists that sprang 
from the craftsmen 
of Como, “the noble 
race that founded 
the architecture of Italy.” But you will 
find yourself caring chiefly for the way the lit- 
tlechurches stand among thevinesand olives, 
or lift their bell-towers above the clustered 
roofs. Even at Como the beautiful cathedral 
seems there for no other purpose than to 
present a pleasant facade for the eye to rest 
on when you lounge under near arcades, or 
to offer you a cool refuge from the glaring 
streets. To be asked to go and study atten- 
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Ill. 


Ir the time has come when you must posi- 
tively turn your back on the Lake of Como, 
one of the pleasantest ways of doing a dis- 
agreeable thing is to steam or ride from 
Lecco to Menaggio again, climb the long 
hill out of the town, 
and ride through the 
quiet green valley to 
Porlezza, at the head 
of the Lake of Lu- 
gano. A railway fol- 
lows this route at a 
discreet distance, and 
as everybody else 
travels by train, the 
road is left to the 
cycler and the native. 

When I look back 
to Lugano, it always 
seems more unsubstantial in its beauty than 
the other lakes; the mystery of the Promised 
Land always hangs over its hills; its towns 
are built of the stuff that dreams are made 
of. By rights, it ought to be just the other 
way. On neither Como nor Maggiore is 
there such a huge stopping-off place as at 
Lugano, the rival of Lucerne and Geneva; 
across neither stretches an ugly railway- 
viaduct like that over which the St. Gotthard 
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tively each of its paintings, each of its 
sculptures, would strike you as uncalled for, 
as I thought when the waiter at a restau- 
rant in the piazza suggested roast beef, and 
I wanted only the risotto and the Valtellina 
that went with the landscape. History really 
has no value here, except for the part it 
played in turning Como into a divine solitude 
for Shelley, a sketching-ground for Turner. 





line makes a short cut toward Chiasso; while 
it is from the Lake of Lugano that you start 
for the rack-and-pinion road up Monte Gen- 
eroso, the Italian Rigi, as the guide-books 
christen it. If anything, the lake is the most 
traveled of the three, a center for excursions, 
a bustling junction of trains and boats, a half- 
way station between Como and Maggiore. It 
is Swiss in the greater part, and worked to its 
























full commercial possibilities. But then, on 
the other hand, there is no road round it, 
only fragments here and there; and at Por- 
lezza there is simply no alternative but to 
take the boat. That is why I never came to 
know the lake familiarly, as I know both 
Como and Maggiore. I never entered the 
Promised Land, but only looked from the 
waters that wash its shores, or from Lugano, 
upon that region “fair as Paradise.” I am 
not sure that I want to know it better, 
that I care to risk disenchantment. All the 
upper part, which Wordsworth saw in the 
“something like moonshine” of the great 
eclipse of 1820, I like to remember in the 
still more wonderful light of the first sum- 
mer evening I steamed away from Porlezza, 
when the peace of the coming night lay upon 
the hills, and the white towns and monas- 
teries stole out like phantoms along the 
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vague shores and on the vaguer slopes. One 
of the two Italian torpedo-boats lying off 
Porlezza that year, though there was no sign 
of an enemy more dangerous than the sum- 
mer tourist and the Swiss exploiter, was 
throwing a brilliant search-light upon the 
eastern hills, and when we came into the 
shining track across the water, our shadow, 
a black boat, its deck crowded with black 
figures, moved stealthily at our side, as un- 
earthly and awful as if it had steamed 
straight out of a story by Poe. It might 
have meant or predicted anything evil, so 
unearthly was it. Then, presently, a great 
circle of lights gleamed in front of us, and 
we were in Lugano, where, in the noisy res- 
taurants and busy hotels, there was about as 
much mystery as in any other busy, bustling 
summer resort. But the dusky lake and the 
spectral boat are what I best remember, as 
Wordsworth remembered the “villas, ter- 
races, and towers,” under the solemnizing 
veil drawn by the “moonshine without 
shadow.” 
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The next day, in the sultry August after- 
noon, I dragged my feet through the pictur- 
esque arcaded streets, up the steep hill beyond 
the cathedral of San Lorenzo, to the terrace 
by the railway-station, past the group of 
priests chattering a welcome to some great 
church dignitary, in order that I might look a 
second time down upon the group of church 
towers and roofs, the blue lake, the low 
hills dotted with shining white towns and 
villages, villas and monasteries, and, beyond 
all, the high Alps, snow-peaked—the view 
that had seemed so incomparable that first 
time, now so many years ago. But something 
had gone from the beauty—an infinitesimal 
something, perhaps, but still the little less 
that makes the difference. It may be be- 
cause, in the meantime, I had seen so many 
wonderful views from Italian hilltops; it 
may be because the first glimpse had been 
tinged or colored with the hope of the Un- 
known and all its possibilities. Thackeray 
thought that when in maturity or old age we 
travel through the country we loved in our 
youth, we grow—wereally are—youngagain, 
however old and faded we may appear to our 
fellow-travelers, and the most monotonous 
landscape is the heaven, the driest bread 
and the sourest wine the banquet, it then 
seemed. But I think we grow only older, 
haunted as we are by the youth who jour- 
neyed there—the youth who meant to ac- 
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— complish such great things, to write such 


great books, it may be, to make such a great 


7 name. The might-have-been blackens the 


\ #. landscape, poisons the wine, makes the bread 
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. stick in our throat. Yet I fancied it was 


only the heat that kept me awake by night 
and consumed my energy by day as long as 
I stayed in Lugano. 


Not to give a false impression, let me add . 
at once that I rather liked both the heat and 5 
. the melancholy. I believe with Ruskin that 
~ Italy, to be understood, should be visited in 


the summer. A few discomforts are not too 
much to pay to see her in her full and per- 
fect bloom. Nor do I need the authority of 
Keats to know that melancholy dwells with 
beauty. So I glutted my sorrow, not on a 


morning rose or on globed peonies, but on - 


the loveliness that has survived so many 
larger ambitions than mine, that has no end 
from “ Porlezza’s verdant lawn” to Morcote’s 
church set upon its hill, from Lugano’s noisy 


__, quays to the fussy little railway-station at 2 6% 
_} Ponte Tresa. So it was with the “aching 


pleasure” of regret that, one hot morning, 
I pushed up the hill from Lugano,—with 
pride, too, for I rode all the way to the top, 
and it was steep, —and then wheeled through 
the valley of the Tresa, green and smiling, 
with a Vergilian sense of peace about its 
pastures. 

To be confronted with customs-officers in 
these pastoral scenes was like a sudden 
plunge into cold water. The frontier should 
be on the summit of every pass, as it is on 
the Stelvio and the Spligen, for all the 
country south is Italian in everything but 
name. Nothing could be more out of keep- 
ing than the custom-houses and the ordeal 
you have to face during the course of your 
wanderings about and between Lugano and 
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Maggiore. In the valley of the Tresa, just 
as you are working yourself up into the 
proper mood for quoting Vergil, you are 
challenged by the Swiss officers, and let go, 
only to pass between high walls of netted 
wire with a row of 
bells above, to jangle 
a warning at the first 
touch or approach of 
the smuggler. Then 
you are challenged by 
the amiable Italian, 
and you have natu- 
rally forgotten Vergil 
by the time you come 
out on a sort of open 
moorland, and _ find 
yourself of a sudden 
at the top of the hill 
that falls into Luino se precipitously that you 
wonder if the first turn of the wheel will not 
bring you head foremost among the brown 
roofs. Beyond stretches Maggiore, wearing 
upon its sunlit waters something of the se- 
rene, elusive charm of the smiling Madonnas 
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TUNNELS ON LAKE LUGANO AT PORLEZZA. 





Luini once walked in 
these narrow streets and shady groves by 
the waterside, and you may see his altar- 
pieces if you can rouse yourself from the 
pleasant, Nirvana-like somnolence into which 
the lakes and the sum- 
mer Southern sun lull 


in Luini’s pictures. 


you, and visit the 
churches of his na- 
tive town. I could 
not. Really, when I 
come to think of it, 
the Buddhist might 
4 envy me my near ap- 
proach to Nirvana at 
Luino, on the shores 
of Maggiore. 
IV. 
THERE is another way, and very beautiful it 
is, of coming to Maggiore: straight from the 
town of Como to Laveno. This route has the 
advantage of passing Varese, “with its long 
line of swelling hills” and low horizon, 
“broken by bell-towers and farm-houses.” 
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But to see all Maggiore as it should be seen, 
it is far better to make Luino the starting- 
place. There is no wheeling along the east- 
ern shore, sacrificed for many miles to the 
railway, but from the boat you can watch 
the mountains grad- 
ually lowering into 
hills, until, at the very 
southernmost — end, 
you land in Arona, 
the little town Gautier 
thought so Spanish, 
where Turner drew 
the lake with the St. 
Gotthard in the dis- 
tance, and where a 
broad white highroad 
sets out northward 
along the western 
bank. 

As you leave Arona 
the colossal statue in copper and bronze of 
one Borromeo—San Carlo, the only Borromeo 
who belonged to heaven, according to an old 
saying—blesses you from a hilltop, while, 
on the opposite shore, high above Angera, 
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rises the well-posed castle of the other Bor- 
romeos, who, to trust the same saying, be- 
longed, one to hell and the rest to earth. The 
road, in summer-time ankle-deep in dust, 
goes by the waterside to Stresa, the fash- 
ionable, and to Ba- 
veno, also the fash- 
ionable, but turned by 
the red vines and pas- 
tures into a paradise, 
Ruskin said; and be- 
tween these two towns 
daily watering gives 
you a perfect surface 
to wheel over, even 
after the longest 
drought. So much has 
fashion, attracted 
chiefly by the Borro- 
mean Islands, done 
for Maggiore. 
There, beyond Stresa, beyond Baveno, 
they lie,—the Mother Island, the Beautiful 
Island, the Island of the Fishermen, —a tar- 
get for the sentiment of several sentimental 
generations; though, indeed, even in the old 
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days, they were sometimes thought too os- 
tentatiously romantic. It was for this reason 
that Rousseau feared to make the Isola Bella 
a home for his Julie, as he had first intended, 
sending her instead to the peace and quiet 
of Clarens, with all the Alps to shield her 
against Southern romance. Byron also found 
the island too artificial, and was not to be 
moved by the proof of Napoleon’s temporary 
lapse into sentiment in its gardens, on the 
eve of Marengo, when, like a lovesick Or- 
lando, he cut the name of his mistress, 
“Battaglio,” on a big laurel, the word still 
legible in Byron’s time. Other critics, as far 
back as the “Landscape Annuals,” likened 
Isola Bella, with its flights of terraces, its 
pinnacles and statues, to a Périgord pie, or 
to the confectioner’s sugared masterpiece, 
and Hazlitt, who at first believed the de- 
scription exaggerated, afterward admitted 
its justice. When, from Stresa, you ap- 
proach the gardens of the Borromean prince, 
you might be tempted to accept Hazlitt’s 
verdict, and pronounce them too fantastic 
and extravagant in design and ornament, 
were it not that nothing could be too fan- 
tastic and extravagant where nature herself 
is so profuse and lavish. They might be 
hopelessly wrong anywhere else; here they 
are altogether right, their very folly of pic- 


turesqueness as essential to the Italian lakes 
as the grime and gloom of London ware- 
houses to the splendid squalor of the Thames. 
Isola Bella invites romantic excess and ab- 
surdity; within sight of its gardens common 
sense becomes out of place. It makes Gari- 
baldi’s memorable cruise upon Maggiore, seri- 
ous as it was to him, seem only the gallant 
episode in a romantic tale; it makes the 
melodrama of “ Wilhelm Meister,” the pathos 
of the story of Mignon and the harper, seem 
an every-day matter of course. Goethe’s pup- 
pets, rowing and sailing and drifting on the 
lake to the sound of lute and song, are far 
more in keeping than those heroes and hero- 
ines of the modern novel who, in their walks 
near Luino, can talk about debentures and 
syndicates, and whose most romantic adven- 
ture on Monte Generoso is a stroll to a farm- 
house to fetch the milk for afternoon tea. 
The realist has no business on the Italian 
lakes and hills. I cannot help wishing that 
Ruskin had written a more circumstantial 
account of his “Elysian fortnight’s floating 
round Isola Bella,” in company with Har- 
ding. His single adjective suggests the 
rhapsody of which most writers now would 
be ashamed, though there was one other 
summer when, at Baveno, he was aware 
chiefly of the island’s decay —“ all the stucco 
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of it green, damp, shattered, covered with 
weeds and dead leaves; yet the flowers and 
foliage of surpassing beauty.” 

Leaving Baveno and the islands behind, 
on the dusty road goes, past the quarries— 
for, idle as the lakes look, nowhere is there 
greater industry in Italy—to Gravellona, 
where houses begin to wear an unmistakable 
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tains open on each side of the Val Intragna, 
as prosperous a little town as you could wish. 
The natives, anyway, can feast upon the 
lotus and yet remain wide awake and ready 
for toil. After Intra still the road keeps on 
by the lake, by countless villas, through one 
pretty town after another; through Cannero, 
above the two stern ruined castles that stand 
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Alpine look, and where the road, as soon as it 
leaves the town, wanders unexpectedly so far 
up the valley that you begin to fear you have 
got by mistake half-way to Domo d’Ossola; 
then back to Pallanza, like a flower spread- 
ing out from its campanile, the beloved of 
the English; then to Intra, under the shadow 
of its dome, standing just where the moun- 
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low on their tiny islands, strongholds, for a 
while, of a worthy rival of Il Medeghino, the 
property now of the Borromeos. No wonder 
Ruskin, who objected to America as a coun- 
try without castles, delighted in Maggiore 
and Como, where you might say, if it did not 
sound too flippant, the market is overstocked. 
Next through Cannobio, where there is a 












































church with a great dome and a shady wal- 
nut-grove; next through Brissago, with its 
cypresses and terraces; and next through 
Ascona, which I saw in a riotous outbreak 
of flags and banners and triumphal arches, 
in honor of the same church dignitary who 
had stirred Lugano into action that hot 
August afternoon; and so, at last, to Locarno, 
sleeping upon the level shores of the lake, 
secure under the protection of the Madonna 
del Sasso. What a ride! The white towns, 
the brilliant villas linked together by ole- 
ander thickets and lemon- and orange-gar- 
dens, cypresses and palms, figs, pomegranate, 
and myrtle, every fruit and flower of the 
South; though always, save when the cloud 
curtain has dropped in front, you look to a 
“phantom line of snowy peaks” stretching 
across the northern horizon. There was one 
day I set out over this route from Arona 
when I saw Maggiore, as Gautier describes 
it, lashed to fury by the winds that whirl 
down from the passes, swept by a storm of 
tropical suddenness, the green waters cov- 
ered with innumerable little flecks of white 
foam, and Isola Bella gray and sorrowful, a 
parody of itself. “Pray for dripping mid- 
summers and clear winters,” Vergil sang. 
But give me burning-dry midsummer, when 
Maggiore is a blur of hot color, and nothing 
counts but beauty, nothing is real but the 
strains of Wilhelm Meister’s lute. 
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There is no question that that phantom 
line of snowy peaks has a good deal to do 
with one’s pleasure on Maggiore, —and on all 
the other lakes, too, for that matter, —just 
as in winter the storm raging outside one’s 
window makes the fire burn all the warmer 
and brighter. You recall the big, bare, bleak 
monastery on the top of the Simplon, the 
dark, lonely spaces of water and the deso- 
late moorland on the St. Gotthard and the 
San Bernardino, and you marvel the more 
that the wilderness of the Alps should be 
the gate to this Garden of Eden. Nowhere 
else that I know of is there so marked a 
contrast; certainly not in Switzerland, where 
the lakes, as I have said, are wholly Northern 
in character, as different as a Swiss chalet is 
from an Italian villa. But the near moun- 
tains are useful not only as a contrast. 
Have you not often heard that the artist 
who settles in Venice is bound to fall gradu- 
ally into a long Rip Van Winkle sleep and 
wake up an old man before his first picture 
is painted? I believe the same danger is the 
serpent that lurks in the Eden of the lakes, 
and it is not merely the artist who is tempted. 
But when you feel your strength oozing 
away, when you are on the very verge of the 
long, blissful dream, you can escape and re- 
fresh yourself “among the snow.” There is 
no doubt that I should be even now linger- 
ing and idling and dreaming somewhere by 
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Maggiore, if I had not, just at the psycho- 
logical moment, had recourse to this heroic 
measure. I can imagine no more remarkable 
experience, no more bewildering sensations, 
than mine the day I woke up languid in the 
torrid sunshine of the lake, and went to bed 
shivering under my blankets in the cold mists 
of Andermatt. 


V. 


But, if you have time, you need not break 
the spell at Maggiore. From Gravellona or 
Arona, turning westward, you can go by 
road to Orta—“ little Orta with her gem-like 
island, rosy-granite crags, and chestnut-cov- 
ered swards above the Colma,” where, in 
pious mood, you can start on a pilgrimage for 
Varallo and its Sacred Mountain. Or, from 
any of the lakes, you can ride easily to Milan, 
and then, crossing the wide plain of Lom- 
bardy to Verona, start homeward by Garda, 
“bluest of all waters,” where Goethe thought 
of Vergil, and Heine of the two kings’ chil- 
dren who loved so dearly and died together. 
For, if Goethe gives the facts of this jour- 
ney calmly and colorlessly,—he reserved his 
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melodrama for his heroes,— Heine hangs its 
every town and valley, its every stream and 
lake, with pale shreds of old story, with 
splendid rags of sentimentality, until the 
entire way seems to glow and fade with ro- 
mance like a piece of medieval tapestry. 
Of all the guides he is the maddest, the 
most irrational, the most delightful. There 
is hardly another excursion into near val- 
leys or across the lower passes that will not 
bring you, sooner or later, to some smaller, 
more solitary lake hidden among the hills. 
Many long summers will not exhaust their 
beauty and the picturesqueness of their 
shores. I know there are people who would 
rather play the Thoreau when they go wan- 
dering; they wish, they say, to be alone with 
nature, to escape from man and all his 
haunts. But never yet have I seen the hills 
or waters that I did not think improved, 
glorified, by the presence of castles and ruins 
and little old towns, and all the “venerable 
pageantry of time.” And if you are of my 
way of thinking, you cannot do better than 
to fall in, and follow the long procession 
over the Alps to that loveliest region of 
Italy lying between Orta and Garda. 
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MADAM PRESIDENT AND HER CONSTITUENTS. 


BY HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE. 


1 WF you are a woman and have never 
| attended a convention of a State 
federation of women’s clubs, waste 
=== no time in getting yourself ap- 
pointed a delegate to the next one that oc- 
curs. Thus you will procure a badge that 
will admit you to the fullness of life. This 
may sound flippant, but it is not intended to 
be irreverent; rather it is born of the buoyant 
joy left from my own attendance at a wo- 
man’s congress. I had scoffed at such a thing 
under the protection of my sleeve, and had 
secretly felt a social superiority which sep- 
arated me from the hordes of clamoring, 
unsexed, or uncultivated women who banded 
themselves together for wider opportunities 
of disagreement—a very benighted view, of 
which the federation convention has made 
me thoroughly ashamed. Perhaps this public 
acknowledgment of insular, ignorant preju- 
dice will be accepted by the recording angel 
as fit penance. 

Rumors of the numerical strength of 
women’s clubs in the United States came 
floating my way: thirty thousand club- 
women in New York State; four hundred 
thousand in the General Federation; and 
our statisticians cannot know how many are 
banded together that have not joined the 
federation, but the aggregate figures must 
approach a million. Think what the four 
hundred thousand women of the General 
Federation mean in the way of rustling 
skirts and restless energy, of millinery for 
the eye to contemplate, and of brain for the 
intellect to fathom! 

From the moment a State federation of 
women’s clubs begins to gather, there is 
interest of a sober and pleasant kind. The 
gravity produced by the seriousness of the 
affairs to be discussed is piquantly decorated 
with the girlish joy of being off duty. I say 
girlish intentionally, for even a woman of 
fifty feels a girl’s thrills at shedding the 
clumsy overcoat of care that makes heavy 
her steps. The women of the convention 
have left William, Charles, and Henry com- 
fortably at home, and have come on an impor- 
tant errand unhampered by dependence. 
These rare women of fifty and sixty—some 
crowding seventy—are the delight of the 
convention, its backbone and its anomaly. 








How should they be “new women” who 
lived through youth and maturity under the 
old régime of what was seemly for a woman 
oralady? Yet they now fill the club’s board 
of officers, are ready motion-makers, are 
dignified, witty, and sane, addressing an 
audience without embarrassment. New times 
generally require new people to meet them, 
but at the woman’s convention we have the 
new times with the older people facilely 
slipping into the most modern needs. 

What the public does not see at a con- 
vention of clubs are the little gatherings in 
private parlors, where views are exchanged 
“without prejudice,” as lawyers phrase it, 
and where the real lobbying for elections is 
done. 

In these gatherings Maria and Ellen often 
call each other by first names, and more 
recent acquaintances from other parts of 
the State are won as friends and partizans 
by boxes of roses or violets delivered by the 
local florist at the most effective moment. 

To appear at its best, that is, with the 
proper mise en scéne, the convention should 
meet in a room as ornate and as dignified as 
the Assembly Chamber at Albany, where the 
last annual State federation of New York 
convened. It is an education to gaze on a 
scene so widely at variance with precon- 
ceived ideas. Instead of a solemn black- 
coated chairman, imagine a lady in a Paris 
gown and a brilliant bonnet; the row of 
officers in front of her, a line of frocks in- 
stead of coats; the pages, a group of slim 
young girls rustling their trains through 
the aisles and about the Speaker’s desk; the 
audience, four or five hundred women; the 
decorative events, the arrival of bunches of 
flowers for Madam President, or of invita- 
tions to receptions for delegates. Is there 
anything unfeminine or unsexing about all 
this? 

Madam President has been chosen for 
her qualities of leadership, her experience, 
her diplomacy, and her political talent. She 
is never tangled in the intricacies of parlia- 
mentary conduct, never tripped by prejudiced 
statements. If a conflict is imminent, she 
gives no partial opinion of her own, but mea- 
sures the merits by parliamentary law, and 
stops every sign of bickering. The power of 
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this same parliamentary law is to the federa- 
tion what bullion in the treasury is to 
bank-notes—it backs the visible expression. 
Without it there might be personal irrita- 
tion against the chair, for the delegates at 
a federation are composed largely of the 
presidents of smaller clubs. 

The gavel brings the meeting to order, 
and, at the signal of the clock, inexorably de- 
scends, even on the choice rhetoric of long 
speakers. As for the speakers, what can be 
said by the caviler against them? Nothing, 
except that a woman’s convention fails to 
prove the superiority of the female voice for 
public address. But that being a mistake of 
Mother Nature, like a short nose or a freckly 
skin, it were ungenerous not to ignore it, 
except when an exasperated audience cries 
from all parts of the house the pleading 
“Louder!” 

It is only at the federation meetings that 
clubs can gain any adequate idea of what is 
being done by other clubs. As the clubs 
have various objects, naturally the delegate 
wonders what she is to gain at a convention 
which will be of use in her particular line of 
work. The great classifications will, how- 
ever, include them all—clubs for self-cul- 
ture and clubs for practical work. The first 
of these is the most dazzling, but it is the 
older, and is declining in proportion to the 
size of the community. It flourishes best in 
the small town and in remote districts where 
the way to culture is a bookless desert. 

Of course it would not do to generalize 
too positively on this point, when we have 
Boston and its neighbors to look upon. 
There the culture club originated; there it 
still flourishes: and yet Boston represents our 
highest cultivation and our best educational 
advantages. It must be out of sheer per- 
versity that she still continues to cultivate. 
But, granting that she is an exception, it is 
safe to say that the towns where cultivation 
is lowest are those where women’s clubs 
take universally as their object the broaden- 
ing of the members’ education. The brick 
school-house does not supply all knowledge, 
especially in places where the teacher can- 
not tell whether Kipling is of the eighteenth 
or the nineteenth century without a day in 
which to look it up. 

If any one should doubt the desire of the 
small remote town to make itself intellec- 
tually worthy, let him read the program pre- 
pared for the winter work of a club which 
occupied a prominent social position on the 
prairies of the middle West. Here are some 
of the topics for papers, all to be prepared 
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without the advantages of a library, either 
public or private, and with no educational 
advantages beyond a local newspaper: “ Was 
the Victory of Wellington at Waterloo a 
Triumph of Medievalism or of Democracy?” 
“Is the French Republic or Ours the Best 
Illustration of the Political Ideas of Rous- 
seau?” “The Race Problem of Southeastern 
Europe.” “The Pessimism of the Russian 
Novel.” “Will the Common Hatred of the 
Japanese and Chinese for the European 
Form a Bond Strong Enough to Hold China 
for the Yellow Man?” “Will Christian 
Ethical Ideas be More Easily Grafted on the 
Cold Selfishness of Confucianism or on the 
Self-respecting Ideals of Buddhism?” 

Does not this illustrate the idea that when 
an American woman determines to do a thing 
she does it, without stopping to inquire if 
it is among the possibilities? How well she 
does it is another matter. My recollection 
suggests that in this case she laughingly 
evaded most of the questions, and made 
up by general cordiality and light refresh- 
ments, by no means a poor substitute in a 
border town barren of social life. 

Of two hundred clubs in New York State, 
half are literary. This spark from the log 
of statistics shows the popularity of the self- 
culture club. There undoubtedly is some- 
thing in it which appeals to the vanity which 
shapes our ends. It is gratifying to be con- 
sidered erudite, to know a little more than 
your neighbors know. It is like a more sump- 
tuous edition of the teacher’s mandate in 
baby days: “You may step up to the head 
of the class.” 

And yet, notwithstanding its popularity, 
an unquiet longing possesses, to some ex- 
tent, the club which hangs out its banner for 
self-culture bearing the name of literature, 
art, music, or current topics. And this long- 
ing illustrates the trend of the day. in 
women’s clubs: it is a longing toward prac- 
ticality. Altruism being the watchword of 
the day, and brotherly love an increasing 
passion, women are not long content to serve 
only themselves. And so the clubs for self- 
culture are feeling restless stirrings of wish- 
ing to do something for the community. 
Fortunately, there are appropriate objects 
for them all, and perhaps they will advance 
toward these. The literary club can form or 
improve a library, the musical or art clubs 
can give of their treasures to schools and 
institutions, and all will be blessed—givers 
and receivers. ‘ 

The drudge or the woman of the plains 
wants the culture club. Equally sincere 1s 























the demand of the cultivated woman for 
clubs with practical work; and this usually 
throws her into philanthropy of a broadening 
sort, but of a kind that keeps men from 
looking upon her as an interference. Quite 
the reverse. No man lives who is not glad 
to relegate some of the duties of his life to 
a capable woman. His business affairs are 
generally kept in his own hand, but he is 
willing that woman should relieve him of the 
management of charities and of much mu- 
nicipal housekeeping. 

“But what is the good of the woman’s 
club in public affairs?” asks an impatient 
man, groping in this enlightened age with 
his eyes shut. Well, here is a case in point 
which illustrates what the practical club can 
do. Two years ago the water in Green Ridge, 
the court end of Scranton, became so thick 
and high-flavored that comfortably thick 
soup could be made by the mere application 
of heat and the addition of salt. One day a 
woman’s club of the place, after studying 
hygiene and sanitation, asked if this foul 
condition of the water was a necessity. 
Several members took it upon themselves 
to examine the watershed of the city’s 
supply, and there they found the most re- 
volting conditions. The final result was a 
stirring up of city officials, and the purchase 
and redemption of the watershed at a cost 
of six hundred thousand dollars. This is the 
sort of thing that is accomplished by the 
woman’s club when it undertakes practical 
work. 

In Oakland, California, is a club that 
started a free kindergarten. When the 
children who attended had finished the 
course, they needed special classes for car- 
rying them further in special branches, so 
this flourishing club started sewing-classes 
and kitchen-gardens which have an atten- 
dance of about two hundred girls, and a wait- 
ing-list of clamorous boys who resent their 
estate and ask for lessons in sewing. A cer- 
tain club in Indiana takes as a part of its 
work the inspection of dairies; a club in 
Texas undertakes the cleaning of school- 
houses; one in Syracuse sent teachers of 
domestic science into the orphan asylum to 
instruct the young girls in latter-day house- 
work, that each might be well equipped to 
earn a respectable living from the moment 
of leaving the institution. Indeed, it is hard 
to stop when citing examples of what clubs 
accomplish for the betterment of the com- 
munity. The work may not be brilliant 
enough to shine afar, for women’s clubs are 
not always large and are seldom rich, but 
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each district where the work is done is bene- 
fited in education, in health, or through a 
warming of the heart. 

Notwithstanding all the work of various 
kinds which the club undertakes with purely 
altruistic motives, there are those who are 
indifferent to this great body of women’s 
clubs. Of men it may be said that they are 
looking on with wonder, a mild, confused 
sort, that is respectfully admiring of club- 
land’s numerical strength, and wholly con- 
fused as to the astounding and awesome 
names with which it identifies its organiza- 
tions. Sometimes the wonder extends, if the 
provocation warrants it, to the ability which 
the club is developing in its members to look 
after themselves; but whether or not this is 
agreeable depends entirely upon the man. 
If he hugs to his heart the metaphor of the 
sturdy oak—himself—and the clinging vine, 
he is apt to resent too great efficiency out- 
side of the German emperor’s three K’s. But 
there are fine examples of men who for 
twenty-five years have cheered on their wives 
with noble huzzas, and who walk beside them 
in clubland, or rather just the other side of 
the paling. 

Besides men, there are women who know 
nothing of clubland. The women who have 
absolutely no interest in clubs and federa- 
tions are what the vulgar aptly describe as 
“society women.” As every gentlewoman 
considers certain social obligations as in- 
exorable claimants for part of her time, she 
looks upon herself as the normal woman; but 
those who work, and especially those who 
report for the newspapers, call her a society 
woman. And she it is who has, in large 
cities, no longing for the tense atmosphere 
of clubland. She has interests and amuse- 
ments enough to fill her time and gratify 
her ambitions. She feels no need of more 
gatherings to attend, for the instinct of 
gregariousness is sated at a constant round 
of routs, dinners, house-parties, and other 
social diversions. At these places she meets 
people already known to her, or those whose 
interests are identical with her own. If her 
heart needs satisfaction, she has her family 
to hold close to it; if altruism has beckoned, 
she follows it through ministrations at the 
hospital, the day-nursery, or the smaller and 
more individual charities which shun battal- 
ions and creep modestly to our doors in 
single spies. As for erudition and culture, 
they are an inseparable part of her com- 
pleteness. 

It is easy to see that such a woman would 
ignore the club. To her it is so far from 
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being a necessity that she scarcely knows of 
its existence except in the most mistaken 
way, regarding it as a later evidence of the 
unsexing horror once known as woman’s 
rights, which phrase takes the mental image 
of a woman in bloomers grasping a bulging 
umbrella with one hand while with the other 
she thrusts a vote into the ballot-box. But 
ignoring the club gives to the dwellers in 
clubland two disturbing sensations: they 
resent the indifference, and they pity the 
woman who has no desire to break through 
her narrow environment and enter the wider 
life. Because she refuses to regard the club 
as her social field, she is not only resented, 
but envied—envied because she is the ideal, 
resented because she is exclusive. But this 
condition of separateness between club- 
women and those dubbed society women is 
a condition which prevails only in some of 
our largest cities. In other words, society, 
in its most fashionable expression, has no 
need for women’s clubs in large places, while 
in smaller ones the women’s clubs are a 
social power. Not to be included in the 
choicest clubs is, in some towns, an adver- 
tisement of social ostracism. To comprehend 
the intricacies of clubland this must be 
understood. It is specially evident at con- 
ventions of clubwomen, and explains the 
mixture of classes attending them. 

But for these two classes of outsiders, 
the men and the women of fashion, there is 
yet hope. The first sign of awakening in- 
terest is their occasional attendance at fede- 
ration meetings. Sporadic cases of man’s 
attendance have been noticed by those 
who loiter about galleries or slip into back 
seats; and the society woman appeared in 
such great numbers at a recent convention 
that the popular mot of the hour was, “ Are 
you attending the State federation of wo- 
men’s clothes?” They do not take the floor 
or wear a dozen badges, but they are silently 
absorbing the wisdom of their sisters, and 
are finding nothing humorous except the 
legitimate fun of honest intent. Whether 
they come to sympathize or to criticize, they 
are all impressed with the dignity, impor- 
tance, and high-mindedness of the meeting. 

It takes no greater person than the timid 
delegate of an obscure provincial club—“ the 
mousy little woman who never peeps”—to 
discover a great fault in the federation. It 
is this: the federation congress does not 
consist. Its integral parts are strong, but 
they need holding together. The program 
committee has a hard time in choosing sub- 
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jects for the sessions which will interest all; 
but this is impossible, owing to the diverse 
interests of the different clubs, unless some 
special work is taken up which shall be as 
interesting to one woman as to another. 

If an afternoon be given up to papers on 
art, the women not concerned in this subject 
are yawning; while disgust seizes the dele- 
gate of a Browning club when an hour is 
devoted to such sordid matters as the dis- 
posal of a city’s waste, or cooking-classes 
for the tenement-house women. The dele- 
gates naturally want to regale their clubs 
at home with accounts of the meetings, but 
they would receive cold disapproval if they 
should present matter so irrelevant to the 
hobby of the club. 

As matters now stand, the only parts of a 
federation program which ties together the 
interest of all those who attend are the 
items marked “Business.” That means, 
usually, elections, or preparing for the 
same, and excitement is promised. During 
a four-days session, however, there is not 
enough of this to hold the interest. Already 
delegates and the clubs they represent are 
beginning to show the spring shoots of dis- 
satisfaction. They are looking into purses 
emptied by the expenses of attending the 
convention, and asking, “Of what use is it 
to belong to the federation?” The fun of 
it, of course, is a large reward, but that is 
only for the delegate, and does not reach 
the dozen or the hundred she represents. 

There is danger in this murmuring, danger 
that it will lead to the disintegration of the 
federation, which would be a consummation 
most devoutly to be avoided. The cure is 
for each federation to take up some work in 
which each federated club and each woman 
in it can join. It might be an institution for 
working-girls afflicted with incipient tuber- 
culosis, an industrial school for girls, or any 
other humanitarian project that warms the 
heart until the glow engages its neighbors. 
In such a project all women could unite, 
whether musical, literary, artistic, or prac- 
tical, and such a labor of love would save the 
federation and the convention from any 
threat of disintegration. 

And why is it so important that the fede- 
ration of women’s clubs should exist? The 
answer is the motto of our country: “In 
union there is strength.” A united body four 
hundred thousand strong represents a con- 
servative power in American society which 
may some day be needed, and which it were 
not well to annihilate by disintegration. 
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HOW TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC IN A BALLOON. 


ie following article, by the most cautious 

and reliable of men, the Nestor of Amer- 
ican aéronauts, gives the strongest presenta- 
tion possible in favor of his proposition that a 
balloon can be kept afloat long enough to per- 
form an extended voyage over the Atlantic 
Ocean. He is doubtless correct in saying 
that there is no difficulty from the balloon- 
ist’s point of view. Professor King has been 
known to me ever since his ascension at 
Boston, July 4, 1861. He has made hun- 
dreds of voyages; has often remained aloft 
overnight in his balloon; has anchored it for 
a time, and then continued the voyage day 
after day; and we have no reason to dispute 
his ability to do all that he undertakes. He 
has always relied upon the buoyancy of the 
balloon, the efficiency of his drag-rope, and 
the quickness of the aéronaut to take ad- 
vantage of every favoring wind or current. 
He relies upon his management, and not 
upon aéroplanes, electric motors, whirl- 
ing-fans, or any of the other complicated 
mechanisms that are but as toys in compari- 
son with the power of the wind. We have 
no doubt that if he stays up long enough he 
will pass from America to Europe. 

Of course we all know that his path 
over the ocean is not likely to be in a direct 
line from New York to Paris. Straight-line 
flights of twelve or fifteen hundred miles have 
sometimes been achieved, but they are rare. 
It is more likely that an aérial transatlantic 
voyage will consist of sections eastward, 
southward, northward, and perhaps some- 
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times retrograde, before the aéronaut finally 
lands somewhere between Norway and 
Spain. Cool waves from the northwest and 
storm-winds from the southwest may take 
him whither they will, but the chances are 
that within four or five weeks he will land 
safely on the other side. The voyages will 
be shorter, but more boisterous, in the win- 
ter-time; the midsummer voyage may be so 
slow as to be impracticable. But we shall 
never know about these matters until many 
trials have been made. 

The charts of the movements of clouds 
and winds over the Atlantic Ocean show the 
general eastward movement of the atmo- 
sphere; but they do not show the path of 
any given particle of air, much less do they 
allow us to predict the path of the balloon, 
with its possibility of rising or falling at the 
will of the aéronaut. The use of the balloon 
during the siege of Paris, 1870-71, and its 
continued use by military authorities ever 
since, have developed a field of usefulness 
in which it can have no rival. The proposi- 
tion of Professor King opens up a new field, 
inviting to the spirit of a bold explorer and 
tempting as a “sensation,” but also, like the 
voyage of Columbus and the cable of Cyrus 
Field, suggestive of future important prac- 
tical results. 

Only once in a lifetime do we meet with 
such aéronauts as Green, Coxwell, Andrée, 
Wise, and King. It is only by repeated trials 
and failures that man achieves progress in 
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< i the part of flying-machines, the 
gas-balloon is still the only impor- 
E<) tant means of aerial flight. Some- 
dens in the not distant future its preroga- 
tive will be recognized. At present its mis- 
sion to the world is an enigma, but no one 
will be so rash as to say that it has none. 
The problems of the navigation of an ocean 
and of transportation across a continent 
have yielded to man’s inventive talent; why 
not, also, those relating to the navigation of 
the atmosphere? There is no corner of the 
earth that will not eventually be reached by 
aérial routes. The gas-balloon has now been 
used and improved for a century; aéronauts 
of great experience and ambition are at 
hand: must another century pass by before 
they acquire the financial means needed to 
enable them to solve the great problem of 
aerial navigation? 

If a balloon capable of retaining its buoy- 
ant gas in a marked degree were to ascend 
from any point on the American coast-line, 
and be kept poised at a given height by 
means of a rope or ropes trailing loosely 
over the waves, it would be more or less 
speedily wafted across the Atlantic Ocean. 

West winds could not, of course, be ex- 
pected always to prevail, but, as it is known 
that the general drift is eastward, it surely 
follows that the passage would eventually 
be made. Practice with the drag-rope has 
shown me the possibility of keeping a balloon 
afloat, at a convenient altitude, without great 
loss of gas and ballast. Prairies, forests, 
mountains, and large bodies of water have 
all been traversed by me with success. The 
free running of the rope as it glides along 
over the surface of the water is the special 
advantage that accrues to a voyage over 
the ocean. 

Andrée thought to utilize this device over 
the frozen sea, but with what success may 
never be known. His attempt at polar ex- 
ploration by balloon was, undoubtedly, pre- 
mature, and should have been preceded by 
efforts more closely allied to previous ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, his was a bold recog- 
nition of a principle which only needs greater 
development to prove its correctness. 

The full import of the first successful 
ocean voyage cannot be foretold. We can 
compare it only with the first Atlantic cable, 
or the first steamship, or the first voyage of 
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Columbus. That it lies next in order to 
these cannot be doubted, and there is only 
one known way to success, namely, by the 
aid of the drag-rope. 

Such an undertaking should have a clearly 


‘defined motive, namely, nothing less than 


that complete demonstration of the latent 
possibilities of navigation by balloons in- 
stead of the impossible flying-machine for 
which the world has been waiting so long. 
Some years ago it was proposed to make a 
transatlantic voyage by ascending to the 
height of three and a half miles, and remain- 
ing there long enough to accomplish the 
passage. It was believed that an upper 
current is constantly blowing toward the 
east. Three days only were thought to be 
necessary to perform this feat, as the east- 
erly current was supposed to be running at 
the rate of from fifty to sixty miles an hour. 
However, it was found to be impossible to 
keep the balloon afloat at sucha height by any 
known means foreven one tenth of the neces- 
sary time, and all hopes of a successful voyage 
wereat length abandoned. The inventionand 
use of the drag-rope has introduced a new 
era for the balloon. This simple appendage 
makes the long ocean voyage a possibility. 
The practical construction of balloons 
with enormous buoyancy and endurance has 
been accomplished in Giffard’s captive bal- 
loon and in Andrée’s aérostats, either of 
which could have remained in the air long 
enough to have crossed the ocean. But until 
a transatlantic voyage has actually been 
made, nothing can be said to be proved. 
Drag-rope practice brings to light certain 
variations in the buoyancy of the gas within 
the balloon, wrought by changes of tempera- 
ture when passing from shade to sunshine 
and vice versa. A drag-rope is of proper 
weight when one half is supported by the 
balloon and the other half is trailing on the 
ground: but it may unexpectedly be lifted 
its entire length by the expansion of the 
gas when warmed by sunshine; or the re- 
verse may occur when falling temperature 
and the contraction of the gas result in.a 
loss of buoyancy and the descent of the bal- 
loon. In cold climates heavy snow and sleet 
may load the balloon to a dangerous extent, 
and I venture to suggest that this may 
have been Andrée’s misfortune. Ordinarily, 
the aéronaut freely uses the escape-valve 
and the sand-ballast, so that it matters little 
























whether the weight of the drag-rope has 
been carefully calculated to obviate such 
difficulties or not; but when this rope is the 
main dependence for prolonging the journey, 
there must be no mistake. All gases expand 
about 72s of their bulk for every additional 
Fahrenheit degree of rise in temperature, 
and the sun’s unrestricted rays may easily 
cause a rise of fifty degrees or more in the 
temperature of a part of the gas in a bal- 
loon. This would increase its bulk by one 
tenth, and add to its buoyancy in like pro- 
portion. Fora balloon containing four hun- 
dred thousand cubic feet of hydrogen, with 
room for expansion, this rise of tempera- 
ture would mean an increase of buoyancy 
of thirty-five hundred pounds—an increase 
capable of rendering useless ordinary drag- 
ropes, the length and weight of which are 
not equal to such a change of conditions. 

The aéronaut is greatly handicapped by 
the fact that there is no light, pliable skin 
or film which will permanently retain the 
gas. For ordinary short excursions the oiled 
silk or cotton in common use is all-sufficient, 
as a trifling loss by leakage is of little con- 
sequence; but for a prolonged voyage, such 
as we are now considering, the loss must be 
reduced to a minimum by doubling, trebling, 
or quadrupling the thickness of the envelop. 
Of course, the heavier the fabric, the larger 
must be the balloon to support it, and as, in 
any event, a small percentage of gas will be 
lost daily, this also must be provided for by 
a further enlargement. A leakage of more 
than one per cent. of gas per diem should 
not be tolerated, and even this would limit 
a balloon of five hundred thousand cubic feet 
capacity to a voyage of not more than two 
months’ duration. This length of time would 
seem ample for all conditions required, and 
this size might be adopted for the first trans- 
atlantic balloon. 

The spherical form for the gas-holder 
cannot be improved upon, and, in fact, the 
general methods of construction now in 
vogue and well approved should be followed, 
with such Simple additions as are here sug- 
gested. Silk is the one material, above all 
others, suitable for the construction of the 
balloon, as it is lighter, stronger, and more 
perfectly impermeable, when varnished, than 
any other fabric. Several thicknesses may 
be cemented together to form a homogene- 
ous fabric, to be varnished after sewing; or 
the separate pieces may be varnished, and, 
after thorough seasoning, may be united 
simply by sewing. As to the netting, nothing 
is so suitable as cotton cord. 

VoL. LXII.—98. 
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Pure dry hydrogen gas, obtainable in any 
quantity and at any place, is absolutely 
necessary for the inflation. 

An aluminium life-boat and three “ basket- 
cars” would be the principal attachments. 
The upper or main car would occupy the 
usual place immediately beneath the balloon. 
It should be made of willow, stiffened as re- 
quired, and so covered as to be an efficient 
non-sinkable raft or boat. Canvas stretchers 
attached to the outside of the car and sus- 
pended by ropes from above would furnish 
comfortable sleeping-places. 

The boat may be suspended at one side of 
the main car within easy reach. It should be 
stored with provisions and water, charts, 
chronometers, compasses, and sextants, for 
any emergency, and be fitted out with oars, 
sails, and a hinged mast. The sling suspend- 
ing it must be arranged to let go at a single 
cut. 

From the net-ropes outside of the ring 
used for concentrating the net-cords hang 
other ropes, reaching down forty feet or 
more to the lower car. These are to be 
interwoven with ratlines, some of which form 
a rope-ladder for ascending and descending 
between the cars. 

The lower car may be similar to the upper 
one, and, in addition, may have canvas sides 
to raise or drop at pleasure. It should, like 
the other, be a life-float upon occasion. Four 
or more heavy ropes should also be suspended 
from this car, to counteract any sudden de- 
scent upon the water. This is meant to be 
a safety-car where heating, lighting, and 
cooking may be carried on without danger 
of igniting the gas in the balloon. 

The third car is designed solely to facili- 
tate astronomical observations, and is to be 
suspended directly from the netting of the 
balloon at one side. When not in use, it will 
rest beside the lower car, from which the 
observer will be let out and drawn in again, 
by means of rope, pulley, and winch. The 
body of the car, made of light willow, will 
be long and narrow, so that one end may be 
forced into its position beyond the periphery 
line. 

The number of the crew may be limited 
to a captain and two assistants. The first 
must be an aéronaut of great experience in 
the management of large balloons and in 
drag-rope practice. No other should take 
command of such an expedition. 

The first assistant should be an expert 
ocean navigator, who would be charged with 
making the necessary observations for deter- 
mining the geographic position of the balloon 
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from time to time. He could assume control 
in case the balloon be abandoned for the 
boat. 

The second assistant should be competent 
to perform the duties of either of the others, 
in case of disablement. On ordinary occa- 
sions an equal division of labor and watching 
would naturally follow. 

It is not necessary here to point out all 
the details of preparation. There are, how- 
ever, some hints worth making in regard to 
the management of so large a balloon during 
the inflation and preparation for the start. 
The generation of hydrogen gas may be 
accomplished with any suitable apparatus 
capable of delivering the desired quantity 
in a short time. Assuming that all is in 
readiness for placing the balloon in position 
to receive the gas, a circle of the same 
circumference as that of the balloon’s equa- 
tor is drawn upon the spot selected, and 
then a trench is dug in the ground from the 
gas apparatus to the center of the circle. 
This cut may take the form of a ditch deep 
enough to be traversed bya man. The gas- 
conductor, or hose, is laid in the trench, and 
its end connected with the neck of the bal- 
loon at the center of the circle. The body 
of the balloon is then to be spread out, ar- 
ranged in regular folds circling the entire 
area; the valve should lie on the top in the 
center. Attach the netting to the valve, and 
stretch it evenly in every direction, hooking 
sand-bags to the outer edges to keep it in 
place. The hood is next laid over all, and 
secured in place by fastening to the valve- 
ring. It may be rolled up from the sides 
toward the center and allowed to drop down 
as the inflation proceeds. Now connect with 
the gas apparatus and begin the inflation. 
Adjust the sand-bags so as to keep the valve 
exactly in the center as it rises, hooking 
them always in the same row of meshes all 
the way round the circle. This regular sym- 
metry is of the utmost importance, and must 
be preserved with every change to the end. 
Later on, when the inflation approaches the 
equator of the globe, a device for holding the 
balloon in place, called the “spider-web,” is 
applied. This consists of a stout rope encir- 
cling the netting, and five or six lateral ropes 
running out from it, fifty feet or more, to 
sunken timbers previously placed for the pur- 
pose. The encircling rope is held to the net- 
ting by snap-hooks, and its position is to be 
shifted as the inflation progresses. In each 
space between the lateral ropes not less than 
four men must be constantly on duty shifting 
the sand-bags, one mesh at a time, as the 
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order is given, and dropping the spider-web 
as required. The balloon must not be held 
down too tightly, but it must not be allowed 
to rise faster than absolutely necessary to 
allow space for the inflowing gas. 

When the sand-bags reach the last meshes 
of the net they are to be transferred to 
temporary ropes, by which means the balloon 
is allowed to rise clear of the ground, for 
the purpose of making the attachments with 
due deliberation. When all is ready for the 
ascent, a cable of sufficient strength to bear 
the entire strain is fastened to the concen- 
trating-ring and to a timber buried in the 
ground. The voyagers then take their places; 
the sand-bags are shifted till the strain falls 
entirely on the cable; the temporary ropes 
are removed; the ballast is adjusted so as 
to give the proper impetus at starting; the 
drag-rope or -ropes lie in order on the 
ground; the wind is fair; the word is given, 
and a single cut starts the balloon off for 
the open sea. 

From this time forward there must be a 
constant watch, day and night, any neglect 
of which is liable to prove serious. Water 
and sand-ballast, of course, form part of 
the cargo, in addition to the stock of pro- 
visions, etc. There should also be a number 
of water-anchors made of stout canvas, that, 
when let down into the ocean, will add 
weight or retard progress in a wrong direc- 
tion, or even make a positive anchorage in 
mid-ocean. 

While the average drift of the atmosphere 
is eastward, there will-be times when adverse 
winds will interfere, and then the water- 
anchors will come into play. Tripping-ropes 
will relieve the anchors of their contents so 
that they may be taken up again. 

Calms will, no doubt, occur and cause de- 
lay, but probably nothing more serious. With 
storms, however, it may prove otherwise, if 
the aéronaut cannot rise above them, or 
effect his escape by descending. With ordi- 
nary rain-storms, unless accompanied by 
heavy gales, the balloon would have no con- 
tention, but its course would, no doubt, be 
greatly affected by its passage from one cen- 
ter of low barometric pressure to another. 

As to electric storms, I believe that the 
dangers are liable to be exaggerated by the 
imagination. The greatest threat comes from 
the tumultuous nature of the wind encoun- 
tered under such circumstances. At con- 
siderable elevations there is a great indraft 
toward thunder-storms, but this is not so 
strong lower down. On the contrary, there 
is an outrush of wind with the falling rain, 




















so that the trailing balloon seems more likely 
to be thrust aside. It may be added that 
aéronautic experience has shown that the 
loftiest portions of thunder-storm clouds are 
the most to be “dreaded, while the lower 
portions are comparatively harmless. 

Uprising currents of air, particularly those 
of a gyratory character, will certainly be 
sometimes in evidence during the ocean 
voyage, and although the whirling motions 
may not be extremely unpleasant, yet, if they 
should assume the form of a waterspout, 
there might be serious consequences. The 
sudden depression of the balloon, pushed 
down by descending currents, is another 
possibility, the result of which might be to 
cause a sudden immersion in the ocean, but 
for the precautions already suggested as to 
the use of the guide-rope. These details may 
seem unnecessary, but our foresight should 
provide, as far as possible, for every case. 

Three thousand miles at the minimum, 
or ten thousand miles at the maximum, corre- 
sponding to a week or a month respectively, 
may be the extent of this unprecedented 
cruise. 

The world often hears of those who are 
deluding themselves and others with the 
notion that they have just discovered, or 
are about to discover, some new mode of 
aérial flight. None ever succeed, not even 
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those who use a mutilated form of balloon 
to carry their useless propellers. Wonderful 
tales, invented for the credulous ear, follow 
the advent of many of these contrivances, 
and still no one receives the prize of one 
hundred thousand francs long since offered 
for a successful flight around the Eiffel 
Tower. 

In comparison with these foolish creations, 
how grandly the simple balloon looms up! It 
presents us with facts, not fictions. Why 
not accept the fact and acknowledge its 
importance? 

Solve the problem of maintaining a given 
height without loss of gas or ballast, by 
overcoming the propensity of the balloon to 
rise or fall with varying temperatures, and 
a voyage may be made around the world. 

The drag-rope offers a crude but efficient 
method of securing this constant elevation. 
The hood suggests a method of protection 
from solar heat, which might be made still 
more effective by doubling the cloth and 
maintaining a supply of cool air between 
the two. 

The physicist and the aéronaut have a 
clear field here for their united efforts, not 
in vainly inventing new aérial craft, but in 
devising the means of governing with intelli- 
gence the one already at anchor waiting for 
her master. 





REFUGE. 


BY 


| 


ETHEL M. KELLEY. 


THEN echoes from the Hills of Song 
Lure me to listen late and long, 


Into the Night of my Unrest, 
From out the shelter of your breast, 


I fare me forth, to wander far 
Where my desire has set its star. 


Yet wheresoe’er I wander late, 
You watch without and guard the gate. 


These strange sweet places where I roam 
Have always paths that lead me home, 


From whispering worlds I wander through, 


Back to the silences of you. 








ON A CHILD’S PORTRAIT. 
BY ARTHUR STRINGER. 









| EEP in the fluted hollow of its shells ° 
Dimly some echo of the Ocean dwells. 


Still in September’s fruitage mellow-cored 
The filtered sweets of golden noons are stored. 


And shimmering on a bluebird’s migrant wings 
Some poignant touch of June’s lost azure clings. 


Still in the rustling sheaf to-day there gleams 
The lingering gold of some dead April’s dreams. 




























7 most of the American architectural stu- 
i dents who come over to study in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, the event of being 
received or refused is, or seems to be (what 
casuist will make so fine a difference?), a 
thing of real and instant importance. They 
are of every shade and motive, the men who 
present themselves. They are often drafts- 
men, and even practising architects, and 
they have earned the money—forced it, per- 
haps, outside of regular office hours, and 
with conscious overdoing of body and mind 

-to study in Paris. To such a man the 
question of the waste or failure of this coined 
part of himself is a fierce one. He is not of 
those who theorize on the chances of the ex- 
aminations, and conclude, with the aid of a 
cigarette, that the system of such competi- 
tive tests is a false one, apt to turn up sixes 
to the dullard, and as apt shamefully to block 
the advance of the cleverest and best-pre- 
pared students; that, in fact, it is a chance. 
But when the serious man finally comes up 
for the examinations, somehow he does not 
seem to have given this “chance” a fair 
show, for he has left it no field to work in. 

But the student admitted to the school 
faces at once, perhaps, the most exciting 
part of his career. With the posting of the 
lists, —with, as it were, the casting of a die, 
—he is a member of the school, a student 
860 


Still in the cell of one autumnal bee 
I find lost Summer in epitome. 


And all that better life that I would lead, 
Writ small in this, one childish face, I read. 
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in the Latin Quarter—everything, perhaps, 
that he has come over to be. All he has now 
to do is to join a regular atelier and begin 
the regular projets for the exhibitions. Many 
of the Americans take all this in the most 
businesslike way, going as punctually and 
resolutely to work as if they were again in 
an American office. Others find a sort of 
romance in their entry into the really classic 
conventionalism of a student’s life, and step- 
ping, as it seems to them, into the Latin 
Quarter of Henri Murger, they take to them- 
selves at once the cloak and the beret, or the 
flat-brimmed tube, of the obsolete student. 
In any case, the newcomer has now to 
choose which atelier he shall join. There 
are three ateliers having room in the school- 
buildings on the Quai Voltaire, which are 
known as school ateliers, and are supported 
—that is, the rooms and the services of the 
patron are given—by the government. Out- 
side of the school, and having rooms all 
through the quarter, are six or eight other 
ateliers, some stronger and more popular 
than those of the school, some less so. In 
deciding which to enter, one can judge only 
by the work shown at the public exhibitions, 
by the standing of the patron, or master, 
and by the number of “strong” older stu- 
dents who work there; for between the 
patron’s visits two or three times a week, 




















the beginner at the school derives much of 
his benefit from watching the older men work 
and getting their criticism. 

An architect’s atelier is generically a 
strange corporation. Its existence is based 
on the relations of two classes: the anciens, 
or men of advanced standing, and the nou- 
veaux, as those newly arrived are called. 
When a man enters an atelier he is a nou- 
veau as long as he is not received at the 
school, which may be for many years. After 
he is received at the school, or if he is al- 
ready received when he enters the atelier, 
the time varies according to the rules of the 
atelier. Usually, if he belongs to the school, 
he has about a year’s nouveau work. When 
he is no longer a nouveau, he simply becomes 
an ancien, freeman, citizen, oligarch. They 
are almost synonymous. The atelier is, in its 
way, like a tiny republic—a slaveholding one, 
I was going to say, for the nouveau is an 
actual slave, though without the hopeless- 
ness of real slavery, since he is at the same 
time the embryonic ancien. 

How the first atelier became an atelier is 
obscure; and unknown or uncomprehended 
things the French student treats as normally 
as his déjeuner. “I don’t know” carries with 
it no suggestion of research. He will guess 
that the atelier’s evolutionary parent was 
only an architect’s office, with students or 
apprentices studying in it. The student ele- 
ment probably grew, the head of the office 
carrying his business elsewhere, and becom- 
ing only the visiting patron and critic of the 
atelier. However that may have been, the 
atelier now is simply a sort of work-club, 
consisting of a lot of students, say from 
twenty to a hundred, who have quarters in 
which to work together under the criticism 
of a chosen patron. For the school ateliers 
the patron is appointed by the government; 
the others, if the present patron leaves or 
dies, invite some one else to take his place. 
The patrons, in and out of the school, are, 
I think without exception, men who have held 
the Grand Prix de Rome, and among them 
are the best-known and best-educated archi- 
tects in France—shall we say in the world? 

The officers of the atelier, elected by bal- 
lot at the meetings, are, in general, the 
massier, or chief, the sous-massier, the li- 
brarian, and, last and least, the caporal des 
nouveaux. The massier, always a member of 
the first class in the school, and usually an 
old and respected comrade, legislates in a 
very hampered way, limited and impeached 
without ceremony, as he is, by the voice of 
any ancien. The feeling, however, that his 
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decisions and reprimands must be given a 
moral support is very strong, and even when 
he is a little in the wrong it is best for the 
discipline and peace of the atelier that what 
he says should “ go.” 

His more concrete duty is to take the 
money due the patron to him at his house 
the first of each month—a sort of ceremonial 
visit. This he does in a black coat, a top- 
hat, and fairly clean hands, the three being 
together a sort of conventionalized expres- 
sion of the fact that one is “dressed up.” 
A black coat or a whilom black coat comes 
to the same thing; the top-hat need only be 
a top-hat in so far as it cannot be recog- 
nized as any other kind of hat; but the clean 
hands must be of recent date, except per- 
haps the nails. 

On these occasions the massier is liable to 
receive any expressions of dissatisfaction 
with the atelier that the patron thinks best 
to give. For instance, the proprietor of the 
house where the atelier has quarters may 
have come to the patron to give the atelier 
warning to leave, though familiarity with 
this move may have bred at least apathy. 
But the proprietor’s causes for vexation are 
sure to be of the latest conception, and not 
commonplace in any case, as will be seen by 
citing some of them. One of the well-known 
ateliers has a row of windows two stories 
up, overlooking a good man’s unpretentious 
but private terrace and garden. On his ter- 
race he had the chairs arranged in bourgeois 
style, facing each other in two straight lines 
radiating from the same center. One morn- 
ing he found the whole system, with nothing 
disturbed in the relative positions or spaces, 
transferred to the roof of the veranda. Later 
he had a row of rose-trees scientifically clas- 
sified with wooden labels stuck into the 
ground; but some incredible arrangement of 
tongs two stories long was invented, and the 
labels were drawn up into the atelier, where 
the scientific name on each label was re- 
placed by a witticism or word in more or less 
good taste, after which the labels were stuck 
back in their places, to the botanic confusion 
of the whole garden. But outside of any 
jokes that the students may go out of their 
way to inflict on other lodgers, an atelier is 
a steady nuisance on account of the con- 
tinuous racket which it makes it a point of 
honor to keep up, and the special dirt and 
confusion that come once a month when the 
drawings are cut from the boards, glued on 
huge stretchers made in the atelier, and hur- 
ried to the school. So it will easily be seen 
how unpopular a tenant an architect’s atelier 
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has become in the quarter. It is so much so 
indeed that an atelier will be received only 
in some very dilapidated and almost forsaken 
house, or in one occupied in the daytime only 
by workshops and small factories. 

The second officer of the atelier, the sous- 
massier, keeps the books and receives the 
payment of that part of the members’ dues 
which goes into the masse, or common purse. 
The masse is generally held to supply strictly 
the following: fuel, reference-books, glue, 
india ink, matches, and one round of drinks 
once a year in February to every member of 
the atelier, for the celebration of the close 
of a certain competition of the first class. 
Outside of these regular expenses the masse 
pays nothing, except, perhaps, the cost of 
whatever float, barge, or figure may be got 
up to maintain the prestige of the atelier in 
the grand entrance procession of the annual 
bal des quat’z’ arts ; or the price of the covers 
for the patron and a few of the most honored 
anciens at the annual patron’s dinner. 

The librarian has charge of the library, 
and inflicts a three-cent fine for leaving out 
or injuring a book. The more criminal of- 
fenses are punished with fines levied by the 
sous-massier: three cents for not replacing 
the india ink or glue; five cents or more for 
injuring property; nothing for going up to 
a man and calling him a name that would 
bring the blood into your eyes; but for laying 
your hand on him, twenty francs. 

The position of caporal of the nouveaux 
has always seemed one of problematical 
honor and enjoyment. He is expected to set 
up drinks for the honor of being elected, and 
from that moment his life is a chore. It is 
he who must hunt up a nouveau to do any- 
thing that has to be done. It is true he can 
boss the other nouveaux, backed as he is by 
the administration; but if any one of them 
has failed to do anything in time, or has 
done it badly, it is the caporal who is called 
up and abused till his ears tingle. All this 
internal administration and domestic econ- 
omy is more or less common to all ateliers, 
and varies principally*in the severity of the 
relations between anciens and nouveaux. 

These relations, with their vexations for 
the nouveau and supposed tyranny of the 
ancien, form the question ever to be raised, 
and apparently never to be settled—Why 
should the condition of nouveau exist? 

Here I shall give, as nearly word for word 
as may be, a protest entitled “Fagging at 
the School of Fine Arts,” which came out in 
the “Kclair” newspaper. It is so absolutely 
a part of my subject, and the exaggerations 
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are so natural and intelligible, that it could 
hardly be bettered: 


Paris, 20 Mai. 

MONSIEUR LE DIRECTEUR DE “L’EcLAIR”: Dur- 
ing a period which sometimes prolongs itself to 
several years, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the 
nouveaux cannot give themselves to any work, to 
any study whatsoever. They do not belong to 
themselves; all their time is taken up in the ser- 
vice of their anciens, of whom they are the ser- 
vants, or rather the slaves. From morning till 
night they are occupied in doing their bidding; 
at a sign from tyrants they must dash to the Bar- 
riére de Etoile or the Bois de Vincennes. . . . 
No excuse either for major family considerations 
or imperious demands of health is admitted. Every 
absence from the tyrannic servitude of the char- 
rette is severely punished. 

On his entrance to the atelier the nouveau un- 
dergoes the trial by baptism. Stripped of his 
clothes, completely naked, he is daubed with paint, 
and is a butt to every vexation that enters the 
imagination of his anciens. If this coarse hazing 
does not compromise the state of his health, it is 
because it is not winter; for, to clean himself be- 
fore putting on his clothes, he is obliged to take 
an actual bath of icy water at the atelier foun- 
tain. After this ceremony he becomes the liege- 
man of his tyrants, and undergoes . . . all sorts 
of punishments; the most frequent are, naturally, 
fines which go to increase the budget of his an- 
ciens. First of all, in spite of the regulations 
which formally forbid gratuities at the school, he 
must pay down two hundred and seventy francs. 
Outside of the fines, he undergoes bodily chastise- 
ments, of which the principal two are the guillo- 
tine and the spit. As to the punishment of the spit, 
it constitutes a torture comparable to that of the 
Chinese cangue. This spit is an iron bar 0.03 
millimeter in diameter and 1.50 millimeters long. 
The patient is doubled over, the breast against the 
knees; he has his feet bound above the ankles, and 
his wrists tied around his shins; the bar is pressed 
between his arms and his legs. . . . The bar is 
placed on two tables; then they swing the victim, 
whose head necessarily grazes the ground. When 
the wretched being cannot endure it any longer, 
they place him on a table, always tied and his head 
ina bag. Meanwhile . . . each one throws what 
projectiles may be in reach, and they rub his hands 
with burning glue, of which he often wears the 
scars. This odious torture is to-day of an almost 
constant practice in certain ateliers. 

It is the part of the press to protest energeti- 
cally against such revolting acts, and to obtain 
from the superior administration of Fine Arts 
their rigorous suppression, as it was obtained from 
the Ministry of War for the School of St. Cyr. 

We count on, etc. 

A Group oF PARENTS. 


This cry for reform was, of course, sin- 
cerely made, although the writers were car- 
ried away rather blindly at the time. Asa 
ratio of the exaggeration, I will say that on 























entering an atelier a new man pays the com- 
mon fund, not two hundred and seventy 
francs, as is stated, but some forty francs 
in the school ateliers, and some slightly 
more in the outside ones. The ill treatment 
and “tortures” are stated in much the same 
proportion. A few words from the reply of 
the administration of the school to the fore- 
going compliments show how simple the 
answer may be made: 


There are no tortures, but rather vexations 
which might ruffle the feelings of young people 
jealous of being respected. Again one complains 
of the small services which the young render their 
elders. These students have no sign of a servant 
at their disposal; it is mutual help, with the pe- 
culiarity that the apprentice is more disturbed 
than he who is on the eve of becoming a master. 
He takes care of the atelier until newer ones ar- 
rive to whom he shall pass the charge of his duties. 


But this still leaves us to take up and try 
to answer the primary question, which is the 
Philistine’s first objection to the atelier sys- 
tem— Why should the condition of nouveau 
exist? 

Because without it the atelier could not 
exist; and this is primarily a question of 
ways and means. The Beaux Arts students, 
as a class, have little money to spend, and a 
certain number have so little that the Ameri- 
can reader would hardly credit it. Yet they 
must have the advantages of the school. 
They must have a patron’s criticism, their 
fellows’ help, and a place to work, if they 
have nowhere to sleep. This, then, is the 
question, a fundamental one, and it must 
have a radical solution. A number of men, 
forming an atelier, can hire a place to work, 
and they must pay the expenses, each one 
his part. Then they must pay the chosen 
patron, again each one his part. So far it is 
simple. They are there to do the concours 
at the school, each one his own, helped out 
by his friends toward the last, when the 
actual amount of work gets beyond one man’s 
powers. But the longer the student stays in 
the atelier, and the higher he climbs in the 
school, the harder and more complicated 
these concours become. To pay for this he 
presumably gets stronger and more skilful, 
and his time is worth more—in actual pay, if 
he works in an office. 

Now, there is of necessity certain work to 
be done to keep the atelier going. Some 
one must run errands, buy paper, glue, ink, 
etc., and in the congested times of char- 
rettes—that is to say, the last days before 
a given class is notified to hand in their de- 
signs—the work of mounting the drawings 
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is considerable; for great stretchers have 
to be made, covered with paper stretched by 
wetting, on which the finished drawings are 
mounted for exhibition. There is often 
enough work to occupy several men a good 
part of two or three days. No servants can 
be hired to do this, no skilled labor, no office- 
boys. Who, then, shall give their time and 
help? Not, in all justice, the older members, 
who have toiled through the school to the 
top, and given their time and support to the 
atelier for perhaps five or seven years. 
Rather the nouveaux, who have lately been 
admitted to the atelier, who are younger 
and less useful, and who must depend on the 
help and example of the older men to get 
ahead. And, outside of all this, each ancien 
has done his nouveau work in his own day, 
and counts it no worthless part of his edu- 
cation. 

In the atelier world, then, simply two 
classes exist: the ancien, who is everything; 
the nouveau, who is nothing. A third and 
far higher class might be added, a sort of 
high-priesthood, surrounded in its isolation 
by a strict doctrine of infallibility. The 
length and breadth of this class is filled by 
one man, the patron. Let us, then, but with 
trembling reverence, speak of the patron. 

On the morning of the patron’s visit the 
atelier is in, for example, one of its normal 
states—something allied to the norma] state 
of Bedlam. You could easily suppose half 
the men crazy if you could find another half 
that you could suppose sane. At one end of 
the long room three or four men, lately back 
from their service, are going through the 
manual of arms with T-squares for muskets, 
under the command of a sous-officier in a dirty 
blouse, who stamps and screams and curses 
as only a “sous-off’” can scream and curse, 
apparently, till finally, purple in the face 
with shaking his fist and calling his men 
kinds of cucumbers, oysters, sacks of pota- 
toes, camels, stoves, and other names ren- 
dered classic in this way, he throws down 
his musket in fury, and, dancing on it, con- 
signs them all to the guard-house. But this 
little show is only for their own diversion, 
as nobody else pays the smallest attention. 
On the contrary, at the next table three 
men, more musically given, are trying to 
intone a mass, which, even to hear them- 
selves, they have to bellow. But in this they 
fail momentarily, drowned utterly by sudden 
shouts of delight, dances of triumph, and 
batterings on the stove and coal-hods— this 
last is considered, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory way of showing joy, anger, de- 
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spair, or any sentiment in which the most 
ear-splitting din ever conceived by human 
devils is supposed to carry out the impres- 
sion. 

These demonstrations are due to the re- 
turn of a wretched nouveau who had been 
sent out to the shop patronized by the archi- 
tects to ask for a “compass to draw the 
Ionic spiral,” a “vanishing-point,” the “capi- 
tal which is the base of architecture,” and 
several other chimeric commodities, which 
order, it appears, he executed literally, to 
the frantic delight of his persecutors. 

Things are going on more or less like this 
when the door opens with a swift creak—and 
the patron is there. The suddenness with 
which all sound and movement stop gives 
one almost a physical jar. The nouveau finds 
himself standing alone in the midst of si- 
lence and a bare floor; the intoning of the 
mass is cut as with a knife in the full throb 
of a magnificent discord; and as for the 
soldiers, they don’t seem to have disappeared 
in any particular way—they have n’t had 
time for that; they simply are not there any 
more. It takes the patron perhaps five sec- 
onds to hang his hat on a peg, with his back 
to the atelier; but by the time he turns 
around, the few men who are not studying 
their drawings with a hypnotic intensity 
are blowing their noses, or are much con- 
cerned to see if the stove is burning properly. 
It may be noted that at a less imperative 
moment it is a degradation for an ancien to 
pay any attention to the stove; for stoking 
is one of the nouveau’s natural duties. 

The etiquette of the patron’s visit seems 
rather queer—to Americans, at least. When 
he arrives, he looks at or speaks to no one, 
and no one thinks of looking at him or pay- 
ing him the least direct attention. This is 
all the stranger, as the Frenchman is most 
strict in every other case about saluting in 
some way on entering or leaving a place. In 
the lecture-rooms, for instance, when the 
professor, who may be himself the patron of 
some atelier, comes in, all the students rise, 
and when he finishes his discourse he bows, 
and they clap him. Not so in the atelier. 
The patron, without a look at any one, walks 
straight to the first table, and sits down on 
the owner’s stool, left vacant for him. While 
one’s work is being criticized, the general 
etiquette is to stand stiffly silent, and ven- 
ture only a “Qui, monsieur,” when directly 
questioned. This is the case even with the 
older students, who seem to us so old for 
students, most of them heavily bearded, 
some of them stout and bald, and looking 
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nearly the age of some of the patrons. Some 
bolder spirits, however, ask questions about 
their work, and Americans are apt to be 
among this number. 

Uncompromising and sometimes merciless 
in his criticisms, the patron usually sees 
faults and makes them seen with a keen 
clearness and justice that it is hard to ap- 
preciate at first.. On leaving the atelier, he 
is escorted to the door by the massier, the 
sous-massier, or the most ancien present, and 
he hurries away without a word. The door 
slams behind him, and before he has taken 
three steps on the stairs, some one in the 
depths of the atelier may shout, “Qu’est ce 
qui boulette?” (“Who is ready for grub?”) 
—with a peculiar weight of accent on the 
first syllable. A hungry roar arises from 
all quarters, and the patron is a thing of 
the past. 

The architectural concours at the Beaux 
Arts are based upon a well thought out sys- 
tem of preliminary sketches, which give 
hampering and restricting conditions to the 
students’ work, to replace the restrictions 
of actual practice. To make these sketches 
the students of the first or second class go 
up into the loges, where they pass twelve 
hours—from half-past nine in the morning 
till the same hour at evening—in making a 
sketch, or indication, at a certain scale, of 
their idea of a solution, in plan, section, and 
elevation, of a printed program calling for 
a certain building under certain conditions. 
This program is, of course, secret till they 
are safe en loge. Once again outside the door 
of the loges, one cannot get back; for no 
outside help may come to the prisoners dur- 
ing their twelve hours of martyrdom. The 
loges are simply a vast number of little pens, 
each with a shelf-table, and ranged up and 
down the sides of a hall or passage of such 
incredible length that, if a person might see 
fromone end to the other, — quite impossible, 
usually, on account of the seething crowd, 
—his dearest enemy would appear to him 
only as a tiny impersonal silhouette. It seems 
strange at first that, once in the loges, all 
are allowed to consult and discuss the pro- 
gram as much as they like. But, in fact, 
this is of little moment; for though there are 
always a certain number who wait placidly 
till some neighbor has evolved a scheme, and 
then copy it no less placidly, still this num- 
ber is small in size and smaller in importance, 
and most of the men try hard to get out 
something as well composed and as original 
as may be. For this esquisse is of the last 
importance. In the following two months, 
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more or less, that are given to study for the 
final drawings which go to the exhibition 
and before the jury—in all this preparation 
of these drawings, the competitor cannot 
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vided only that all the elements of his com- 

position be still in their respective places. 
These loges are also the scene of a good 

many blagues and tricks of one kind or an- 
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depart from the general lines and arrange- 
ment of motives expressed in the sketch. 
Above all, he cannot change that disposition 
of the different parts of his composition 
Which is called the parti. In his finished 
drawings he may twist his indications of 
motives, in plan and fagade, into the most 
improbable expressions of themselves, pro- 
VoL. LXII.—99. 
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other. Then there are certain customs. For 
instance, the first time a man goes up en loge 
he is naturally near the end of the list. By 
the time he reaches the doors, after an hour 
of patient, or impatient, standing on the four 
flights of stairs, his reception is well warmed. 
He is let into the little antechamber safely, 
for the guardians hold sway there; but at the 
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door leading into the loges themselves 
seethes a crowd of creatures hard to de- 
scribe. They are dancing with frenzy, red in 
the face with screaming and uttering a sort 
of snarling roar calculated to show their ap- 
petite for nouveau blood. The ones just 
inside the door crouch with their hands 
twisted like claws, and their swollen faces, 
distorted like those of Chinese devils, sticking 
around the edge of the jamb. Those behind 
them dance and wave their arms, and the 
roaring is deafening. It is really quite ner- 
vous work for a lonely nouveau to step into 
this living furnace, encumbered as he is with 
board and T-square, and, perhaps,—futile 
forethought!—a real lunch instead of the 
poison buyable en loge. But any concern to 
save his belongings is time wasted, for one 
step into this opening, and he seems to leave 
the floor. His hat is smashed over his head, 
his board, his T, his lunch, jump from his 
hands, and he is himself shot up a long in- 
cline made of table-tops built up on wooden 
horses. Once at the top he is “seated” on 
the incline and shot down again, with a 
great deal of help as he goes; then he is 
loosed into the crowd, and goes to hunt for 
his things. 

By the time they have greeted the last 
nouveau in this way, it is perhaps ten 
o'clock, and the men distribute themselves 
in groups, shake hands, and look at the pro- 
gram. Youstroll up and down the place, and 
catch arguments and greetings. Always dis- 
satisfaction, real or assumed, with the pro- 
gram. “ Quel programme! eh b’en non, il devi- 
ent gaga ce bon ” giving the name of the 
professeur de théorie. And Barbier, the head 
guardian, puffs his pipe and struts up and 
down, grunting a bad pun, “ Un Phare! quelle 
farce!” Bad as it is, it does not want for 
appreciation, for Barbier is a very good per- 
son to be in with. As head guardian, Bar- 
bier is no more, but any incumbent of the 
position may have the appreciation. “The 
rank is but the guinea’s stamp.” Perhaps 
so, but it goes. 

And now, to the astonishment of the nou- 
veau, who thought he had come up for twelve 
hours’ head-splitting application, there comes 
a general cry for breakfast. The American 
student, having probably just finished his 
coffee and rolls, had much rather go to work, 
and cannot imagine eating again at once. 
But the majority of the Frenchmen probably 
have taken nothing that morning (as is the 
habit of some of these honest Bohemians, 
from bare “economy ”), and so the rows of 





tables down the middle of the loges are 
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cleared off. There is a great congestion at 
the cantine, and men begin to make their 
way back through the crowd with smoking 
plates of beef—no one has yet been quite 
assured that it is not horse—from one of 
those neat little butchers in the quarter, 
with a gilt horse’s head, and “Spécialité 
d’Ane et de Mulet” over the door. 

The students.of the different ateliers 
clump themselves together at different parts 
of the long line of tables, and eat with prob- 
ably more noise than was ever made at any 
other meal, anywhere, at any time. But they 
get through their food just the same, for it 
is when his mouth is fullest that the type 
talks the most. Then the nouveaux, who are 
up for the first time, have to “pay” the 
coffee, cigars, and chartreuse. At one of the 
tables a nouveau is pouring out chartreuse 
for asmall group of men, not more than five 
or six in all, when another nouveau of the 
same atelier, who thought that nothing had 
been provided, appears with another great 
bottle of this intense stuff, so that every 
man is forced, lest any waste occur, to swal- 
low nearly a goblet of chartreuse. 

Presently an oldish-looking student with 
a heavy black beard and rather stout for a 
young fellow, is seen to stare amazedly up 
through the window of his loge, and then 
move on to the next one, and stare out there, 
getting more and more excited as he goes. 
The windows of the loges have inclined 
wooden guards outside of them, shaped like 
a square funnel, so that only by looking up 
at a sharp angle can one catch a glimpse of 
the roof and sky. An earnest friend is hold- 
ing this man back and trying to argue with 
him. One catches his excited voice: “ Don’t 
attract attention toit!” he implores. “C'est 
pas chic!” As the guardian approaches they 
both draw away from the windows and begin 
toargueaboutthe program. Buttoolate. The 
guardian, one of a prying race, suspicious of 
everything through antecedent probability, 
has scented something. He comes up and 
looks first out of the window, then darkly 
at the men, then out of another window. 
Then he speaks to one of the men: “ What 
can you see out of that window?” The men 
are arguing so fast that they can’t stop, and 
are greatly surprised at being addressed, so 
the question has to be repeated. “ Well, mon 
ami,” replies one of them, “as you ’ve looked 
out and I have n’t, I’m afraid I can’t help 
you.” The guardian is furious. “ Vous avez 
lair de vous ficher de moi?” The student 
inclines toward him with a charming smile. 
“Parfaitement,” he says. The guardian dis- 
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TRIALS OF A NOUVEAU 

appears, and the first student cannot contain 
his curiosity any longer. The object of his 
astonishment seems to have progressed, 
perhaps along the roof outside, for he has 
to hurry away down the hall, and then he 
follows, dodging from loge to loge. Other 
students now stare up, too, and break into 
exclamations. There is quite a knot of them 
by this time, when the guardian reappears 
with two heelers. They make a dash among 
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the students, and force their way to the win- 
dows. The students slip into the next loge, 
and the guardians bob after them; but bob 
about as they may, they always seem to 
be in the wrong loge. The guardians are 
joined by others, when suddenly, without a 
word, one would suppose the students had 
never been near a window. They stop short, 
and, lighting their cigarettes, with sober 
faces melt away quietly into their respective 
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pens. The guardians, left standing alone, 
stare about them only an instant, till a sud- 
den roar of laughter and abuse from every 
corner shows them that they themselves are 
the only people who ever thought there was 
anything on the roof, and that the whole 
comedy was got up for their “amusement.” 

By this time the day en loge is in full 
swing. In general, the pose of the French- 
men, and perhaps of any of the students, is 
not to seem hard at work at any time, even 
when they really are. Above all, they avoid 
the appearance of that personal, ungraceful 
thing called seriousness, so wanting in move- 
ment, so hard in line! Be anything you like, 
serious as the most serious, selfish as pos- 
sible, eaten with ambition; know within 
yourself even that terrible consummation, 
eagerness, — be eager if you must,—but, ah! 
don’t show it. Do not so infringe on the next 
man with your importance or the importance 
of what you are doing. 
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And these men who do not appear to be 
overworking are ably abetted by the many 
who are really not; so there is a steady rattle 
of gibeand joke and personal blague, directed 
now against an individual, now against an 
atelier, till the twelfth hour of captivity 
—nine in the evening—comes around, and 
the impatient guardians hustle out the last 
workers as best. they may, and, putting out 
the last light, close the silenced loges behind 
them. 

Then, as, drunk with sleep and weariness 
and half asphyxiated with the bad air, you 
stumble down the dim twists of the un- 
lighted stair, some other stumbler ahead of 
you gives a great groan of relief as he 
reaches the bottom and feels the cool night 
air on his face. Against the lighted patch 
of the open door you see him fling his unen- 
cumbered arm across the shoulders of his 
companion. “ Ah, mon vieux,” he cries, “l’ar- 
chitecture est une belle blague!” 


THE PRESIDENT OF YALE. 
(ARTHUR T. HADLEY.) 


T is not a little curious to see how many 

are the uses to which a modern college 
president is put. One serves his country in 
the Philippines; another at The Hague, or 
he might be mayor of New York; a third on 
the Venezuelan Commission and on half a 
dozen different boards besides. This illus- 
trates the executive ability which the office 
requires from its incumbents. In shaping 
methods of education, secondary and col- 
legiate, the college president has vastly in- 
fluenced the past generation. His powers of 
organization, of financing, of selecting fac- 
ulties and building up departments, are 
such as would command success in any busi- 
ness. But in emphasizing the material side 
of the office, he must not undervalue the 
intellectual side, nor neglect the spiritual. 
Tact and patience; knowledge of men and 
affairs; educational and social leadership; 
patriotic service; appreciation of the intel- 
lectual and the spiritual—all these quali- 
ties, and more, must be within the grasp of 
the highest type of modern university head. 

When a regiment gets a new colonel his 
virtues and his foibles are instantly common 
property. So, to a university faculty, the 
executive head is no idol. Professors will 





usually have a worthy ambition, to raise the 
standards and advance the interests of their 
institutions, but they are neither faultless 
nor passionless, and with anxious minds and 
eager criticism they will study the charac- 
teristics of their chief. To the students he 
is a more mythical figure—part actual, part 
legendary. The graduates will judge him by 
his results; the public by his written and 
spoken words. On the judgment of these 
four classes will his reputation rest. He is 
always and necessarily the object of criti- 
cism, the victim of publicity. 

During the latter part of the present 
month Yale celebrates its two-hundredth 
birthday. President Hadley will be the 
central figure of the occasion. It marks the 
beginning of his third year of office. He is 
a man of forty-five, and has been twenty-five 
years out of college. In all probability, 
though development may be looked for, 
there will be in him no radical change of 
character: at forty-five that is formed, 
settled. 

I have proposed to myself the attempt to 
describe Mr. Hadley’s characteristics, to 
show what manner of man he is, to judge of 
his qualifications as president, in the light 
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of the ideas outlined above. This old uni- 
versity hopes much from him. Are its hopes 
well grounded? 

Let us begin with the simpler part of the 
task. Of average height and rather lean, 
there is in Mr. Hadley’s movements a certain 
alertness, a sense of vigor, the impression of 
forcefulness rather than of grace. His swing- 
ing'stride is peculiar. But the physical qual- 
ity which has most impressed me is his 
endurance. There is a certain apparent 
nervousness of manner which some have 
thought to be nervous weakness. I call it 
nervous force, bottled up and bubbling over. 
In capacity for continuous labor, such as 
mountain-climbing, in traveling long dis- 
tances, in executive work at high pressure, 
that is, under both physical and intellectual 
strain, he is strong much above the ordinary. 
And the secret of this is partly a very ad- 
mirable digestion, which means much, and 
partly economy of effort, which means more. 

His frame is wiry rather than muscular; 
he has no instinctive knack at sports, in eye 
or hand. Yet by dint of perseverance he 
became a better tennis-player than more 
athletic men. Keenly interested in all manly 
sports, he has practised some of them, and 
delights in theoretical understanding of all. 
This is particularly true of the strategy of 
modern foot-ball, a taste shared by the late 
Francis A. Walker. The right comprehen- 
sion of the value of athletics, to himself and 
to young men, strengthens his own working 
powers and wins the sympathy of his stu- 
dents. Not that he thus seeks undergraduate 
popularity; but they like him because they 
know he likes them, and because they are 
aware of his sympathy with their interests 
and their ideas. 

On the intellectual side Mr. Hadley has 
an astonishing range. Like his father, Pro- 
fessor James Hadley, the Greek scholar, he 
has a tender spot in his mind for mathemat- 
ics. When the day’s run was posted on an 
Atlantic liner, Mr. Hadley, finding the total 
to differ from his own calculation of it, 
looked up the chief officer and convinced him 
of error. This mathematical turn of mind 
pervades his professional work, his hobbies, 
even his pleasures. In the domain of railway 
transportation he has specialized, and has 
written a work which has become an author- 
ity. For years he was an editorial writer on 
the “Railway Gazette” of New York. He 
was also Labor Commissioner of the State of 
Connecticut, an office intended to be politi- 
cal, but which he made valuable in a scien- 
tific and statistical way. For military history 
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Mr. Hadley has a passion. His acquaintance 
with English poetry is surprisingly broad and 
sympathetic also. In fact, thanks to a re- 
tentive memory, unanticipated knowledge, 
exact and pertinent, crops out in his every- 
day talk, and, in addition, one is struck by 
the tendency of his mind to grasp after the 
true meaning of observed facts, to collate 
them and reason from them, not content 
with possession ‘of the facts alone. This 
thread of unusual intellectual curiosity runs 
through all the interests of his daily life. 

Of his work in economics I must content 
myself here with the statement that as pro- 
fessor his courses were in great request, full 
of variety and most stimulating; as scholar 
and writer he is highly respected by his 
peers, and was twice chosen president of 
the American Economic Association. As 
further illustrating the range of his intel- 
lectual interest, I may add that he plays ex- 
cellent whist, writes clever verses, and was 
a successful coach of college debating. 

As an executive, President Hadley unites 
uncommon rapidity and power of work with 
a temper that cannot be ruffled and a desire 
to be fair. It is executive work that he best 
likes. He tries to lift the meetings of his 
faculties to a high plane of interest. This 
has been a marked feature of President 
Eliot’s administration of Harvard. Matters 
of routine and of discipline can be cared for 
by individuals or committees. The time of 
the faculty, on the other hand, can be and 
should be devoted to full and free discussion 
of the greater departmental themes. No 
department of Yale has, I think, seen cause 
to complain of want of sympathy on Mr. 
Hadley’s part. Although he was an aca- 
demic professor, he is a university president, 
the natural result of his breadth of view. 
With no special liking for details, he realizes 
that executive ability means selecting per- 
sons fit to assist in doing work, rather than 
attempting to do it all himself. And in this 
he has shown himself capable. 

As a man of affairs, he is a sound investor, 
director of a local bank, conversant with 
modern business methods, and not afraid to 
handle money. As a careful observer of na- 
tional politics, Mr. Hadley was quick to see 
the inevitable change wrought by the treaty 
with Spain, and to counsel the duty of grap- 
pling with the new, even if unwelcome, 
responsibilities. 

On the social side President Hadley pos- 
sesses interest rather than charm. The 
reporters call his features rugged, and per- 
haps this adjective is as good as another. 
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His tongue does not run to small talk, but 
his fund of anecdote is tremendous, his cour- 
tesy of the old-fashioned type, his sincerity 
transparent. For years he has been a per- 
sonage at the monthly meetings of the Cen- 
tury Club in New York, where the give and 
take of clever minds is a social education 
in itself. I have sometimes wondered how 
well he understands men, whether he is not 
liable to be carried away by admiration of 
intellectual alertness and cleverness, at the 
expense of solider qualities. Perhaps this 
quality of insight into character has not yet 
been fully proven, but there is no sign that 
it is wanting in his make-up. The ability 
always to put one’s finger on the right man 
for the right place is one which only experi- 
ence and wide acquaintance can develop. 
Time alone can show how fully Mr. Hadley 
possesses it. 

As a public speaker he has shown variety, 
earnestness, and growing power. He is not 
graceful. He is not oratorical. The first 
two minutes you listen to him you distrust 
his capacity for saying anything. A moment 
later you find yourself in complete forgetful- 
ness of gesture and manner,—as forgetful 
as he is himself,—carried on and absorbed 
by sheer powers of mind. My impression is, 
however, that in the progressive logic of 
argument he sometimes loses clearness and 
effectiveness by taking longer strides than 
the average hearer can keep up with. This 
may account for one or two apparent mis- 
understandings by a part of an audience. 

A certain playfulness of mind, which finds 
delight in paradoxical statements, is also a 
characteristic, together with which is an 
incisive turn of expression, as when he said 
that most of the objectors to the study of 
Greek objected not because it was Greek but 
because it was hard. He went on to argue 
that its value lay partly in its being difficult, 
and that a substitute, to be satisfactory, 
must be difficult also. 

Those who attended the commencement 
luncheon of 1900 will recall an example of 
his readiness. While speaking of the build- 
ing plans, involving much effort and large 
expenditure, a heavy peal of thunder 
drowned his voice. Without a pause he 
wenton: “And like the old Greeks, we, hav- 
ing heard the voice of Zeus in approval, can 
say, ‘The thing is done.’” And so it was. 

Though not a clergyman, the first of Yale’s 
presidents who has not been, Mr. Hadley’s 
religious addresses have been most accept- 
able to the students, and he has assumed 
the duty of the yearly baccalaureate sermon. 
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One is impressed on these and other occa- 
sions by an unsuspected depth of true and 
tender sentiment and a simplicity of char- 
acter which illuminates the man. Yet, as he 
showed last winter, he can uncloak a swin- 
dler with neatness and despatch. 

Such, baldly stated, are the qualities of 
the man. Born under the shadow of the col- 
lege elms, he has grown up under its influ- 
ences and in an atmosphere of scholarship. 
When his father offered him a penny for 
every Greek root learned, the boy’s mother, 
with a deeper knowledge of his nature, is 
said to have promised the same sum for 
every root not learned. As tutor and pro- 
fessor he has imbibed and helped to mold 
the Yale ideals. Foreign study and foreign 
travel have liberalized and cultivated him. 
He has true appreciation of learning, keen 
appreciation of the fact that books and 
scholars are the glory of the university, but 
a genuine liking, withal, for the companion- 
ship and the interests of men of affairs. As 
added responsibilities have been laid upon 
him, his friends have watched him narrowly 
to find his limitations. With admiration, 
almost with wonder, they found him equal 
to every duty, developing a new capacity or 
talent or trait to meet each new demand. 
And so those who knew him best, long be- 
fore he became president, passed from the 
stage of criticism, of anticipation lest he 
fall short, to a loyal belief that he was ca- 
pable of great things. Already he has shown 
tact and wisdom, in handling college affairs, 
of a high order. Already he has grappled 
with certain trying questions long postponed, 
of curriculum and department growth, of 
university development, of the relations with 
secondary education. , 

He makes little noise about his work. He 
is not an advertiser. He believes in quality 
rather than numbers as the test of success. 
He has behind him a body of instructors 
loyally believing in him. They trust his 
honesty of purpose; they are sure of his 
sympathy with each one of themselves; they 
confide in his sagacious knowledge of the 
needs of the whole university. 

And so Yale enters upon her third cen- 
tury, rich in traditions of the past, and rich 
also in enthusiasm for the future. And her 
president is of the Yale type, simple, demo- 
cratic, conservative, yet not afraid to change, 
where reason demands it and the time has 
come—a man of force, a man of genius, but 
also a man of order. 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
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BY TORQUIL 
I. 


( NE fair May day, in a year late in the six- 

ties, there came together, in the clergy- 
room of a certain London bookseller, two men 
who, after having been the closest friends 
at Oxford, had not met for more than half 
a decade. The Rev. Van Rensselaer Schuy- 
ler was am American, a member of one of 
the sacred Dutch families of New York. As 
the author of a certain work on celibacy, he 
had once been high in favor with the younger 
and moreaudacious of the High-church party 
in England, where he had been educated; 
but having stultified his theory by his prac- 
tice, he was now regarded as having fallen 
from grace. Let me out with it at once, and 
say that he had brought a bride to England 
with him, and that his business at the book- 
seller’s was to try to recover the copyright 
of his pamphlet, so that he might stop its 
publication. It did not take him long to dis- 
cover that he would try in vain, for St. John 
Cholmondeley, his ex-tutor and ex-director, 
to whom he had made it over, flatly refused 
to resign it, declaring it should remain a 
monument of his sad defection. This Chol- 
mondeley was one of the most arbitrary and 
pronounced members of the party, and was 
generally regarded as the leader of the cabal 
that met at the bookseller’s. 

The man who had played Pythias to Schuy- 
ler’s Damon, and who now met him in the 
clergy-room, was surely a strange sight in 
Protestant England—the stranger that he 
claimed to be a clergyman of the church as 
by law established. A habit of brown serge, 
with a cowl and a long scapular of the same, 
covered his tall, spare figure; coarse sandals 
were strapped to his bare feet; and an im- 
mense rosary depended from the rope that 
served as girdle. His shaven crown was 
covered by a small skull-cap, and a fringe 
of dark hair heightened the unearthly pallor 
of his countenance. In his eyes burned the 
flame of a devotion offered at no earthly 
shrine; and when he smiled his face was as 
the face of an angel. 

The Rev. Angus Sutherland, son of the 


Hon. Sutherland Angus Sutherland, late of . 


her Majesty’s Guards, and grandson of the 
VoL. LXII.—100. 
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Earl of Avena (in the peerage of Scotland), 
had worked hand in hand with his party till 
the question of the validity of Anglican 
orders was raised. In the acrimonious dis- 
cussions that followed, it seemed to him 
there was only one way to set doubt forever 
at rest. Without a word to any one, he dis- 
appeared from the London world, and re- 
mained so long away that the general opinion 
was that he had gone to Rome in a double 
sense. When he reappeared, after an inter- 
val of two years, he wore the garb I have 
described, and called himself Father Poly- 
carp. He claimed to have received ordina- 
tion from a bishop of the Holy Orthodox 
Church, and to have lived for a year in a 
Greek monastery; but the name of the bishop 
and the location of the monastery he refused 
to divulge. The privileges granted him were, 
he averred, the first-fruits of their prayers 
and labors for the unity of Christendom, be- 
ing granted on the full understanding that 
he was to remain a member and a minister 
of the Church of England. 

London went mad over Father Polycarp. 
With a few notable exceptions, society — 
fortified by the example of his noble rela- 
tives, who turned their high cheek-bones to 
the right when they saw him coming on the 
left—cut him. Exeter Hall raved out no- 
popery sermons of which he was the text, 
but was, on the whole, more glad than sorry 
could he have played better into its hands. 
The rabble pelted him; and his party dis- 
owned him, claiming that he was “off his 
head.” Father Polycarp bore it all, not 
without suffering, but without complaints 
and without a grain of malice. His dream 
was to buy Iona, and revive upon that isle 
of saints the simplicity and the holiness of 
the days of Columba. But the most noble 
the owner of the island, taking no notice of 
his overtures, and his grace’s factor reject- 
ing them with scorn, Father Polycarp bought 
an ancient and ruined abbey in the north of 
England, and taking the title of abbot, de- 
clared himself ready for postulants. Pos- 
tulants came, and, alas! postulants went. 
Sometimes they remained long enough to 
take the vows, and then left, turning their 
experience into ridicule. 
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Nothing discouraged Father Polycarp. 
No one knew exactly what rule was followed, 
and from the mystery attending the origin 
of the society, the profane dubbed it the 
Order of Melchisedec. From the picturesque 
ruin, renamed for St. Columba, did Father 
Abbot and a varying number of followers 
sally annually, on pious pilgrimage to the 
isle of their longing. I may add that the 
first of these pilgrimages had nearly been 
the last; for a fisherman from far St. Kilda, 
coming upon Father Polycarp in the twi- 
light, as he sat upon a rock combing his 
fringe after a bath in the sacred waters, 
had nearly despatched him as a merman. 


IT was not without emotion that the two 
young men who had once been as brothers 
met again. Cholmondeley had warned Schuy- 
ler that Sutherland was under the ban, and 
that after his own fall he would have to be 
doubly on his guard against evil communi- 
cations. Schuyler had meant to be at least 
reserved; but when Father Polycarp, com- 
ing eagerly forward, clasped him in his arms 
with the same tenderness with which he had 
parted from him (there had always been 
something girl-like about Sutherland’s dem- 
onstrations), it was impossible not to re- 
lent. Schuyler heard the old cheery ring of 
the voice, and saw the old sweet smile hover- 
ing about the mouth, around which pain had 
drawn deep lines, and his heart grew softer 
and softer. Then he looked into the monk’s 
dark eyes,—eyes that used to be so merry, 
—and what he saw there made his own eyes 
fill. Forgetful or careless of his mentor’s 
wrath, he threw himself into the arms of 
his friend, and dropped some tears upon the 
brown scapular. 

“The young fool!” muttered Cholmonde- 
ley. But, making a virtue of necessity, he 
said he would leave them together while he 
transacted his business. “ How long will you 
want?” he asked, not very graciously, taking 
out his watch. 

“Oh, come back whenever you are ready,” 
said Father Polycarp. “I am not going to 
let Schuyler leave England without coming 
down to St. Columba’s, so we can do with a 
short chat now.” 

The door closed upon Cholmondeley, and 
then opened again. “May I speak with you 
a moment?” he said to Schuyler. “I wish 
to warn you,” he began as soon as alone with 
him, “against promising to visit that un- 
happy man, or countenancing him in any 
way. You have already deeply erred. To 
commit another sin is not the way to 
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atone for the first. God forbid that, having 
preached to others, you yourself should be 
a castaway!” 

Schuyler had a temper of his own, though 
it was generally under good control. Now 
it flared up hotly, as he heard his marriage 
—his happy marriage to a fair and good 
young wife—put down as asin. But before 
he could reply, .Cholmondeley was gone. 

“There goes the stuff of which inquisitors 
are made,” said he to himself, looking after 
the retreating figure. Then, laughing at his 
own heat, he rejoined his friend. 


Il. 


WHEN Schuyler reéntered, with a very red 
face, he might have poured out a little of 
the indignation he felt, had the monk given 
him opportunity. But Sutherland, though 
he guessed accurately what Cholmondeley 
had been saying, gave him no time to refer 
to it. 

“T hear you have been getting married,” 
he said. “You must let me come and see 
your wife.” 

His cordial tone was balm to the ex- 
apostle of celibacy; yet for an instant 
Schuyler hesitated. His charming wife was 
Low-church (that was his crumpled rose- 
leaf). What would she think of that figure’ 
On the other hand, she had a tender heart. 
How would she be able to resist that face, 
deep-lined by suffering, those wistful eyes? 
He decided promptly that he would bring 
them together, and trust to the absolute 
sincerity of each for the outcome. He had 
been led by Cholmondeley’s letters to believe 
that Sutherland was playing a part; but the 
first word from his old friend had disposed 
of that slander. The meeting with his wife 
was arranged. 

This being settled, Schuyler drew from 
Sutherland all he was willing to tell—or, as 
he put it, all he was free to tell—of his 
position and prospects. 

“Well, my dear fellow,” said the American, 
when the other had finished, “I don’t want 
to force your confidence, though I can re- 
member days when there was no secret be- 
tween us; but there are men in our party 
who surely deserved your trust before you 
took such a step—men who would be glad to 
help you even now. Great heavens! Suther- 
land, don’t you see—” 

“Dear boy,” said Father Polycarp, with 
his gentle smile, “don’t let us spoil this hour 
with arguments. I have heard little else for 
five years.” 
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“But I can’t bear to see you so isolated. 
The rest of us have at least our party; you 
are quite alone.” 

“Not quite,” said the monk, raising his 
rosary and pressing the-crucifix to his lips. 

“But ”—and Schuyler spoke passionately 
—“T cannot bear to think of your life spoiled, 
your brilliant talents thrown away. Oh, 
Angus, when I used to dream of our vic- 
tories, it was always you whom I saw lead- 
ing the van.” 

“I, too, have had my dreams,” said Father 
Polycarp, “but—Fiat voluntas tua!” and 
again he kissed the crucifix reverently. “I 
used to love a life of action. I have learned 
to love better a life of suffering. I used to 
argue; I have learned to pray. My dear 
Schuyler,” the monk went on, after a pause, 
his eyes lighting up with joy, “do you know 
that you have come upon me—as I would 
have had you come—in the happiest hour of 
my life? Yes,”—and he gathered together a 
quantity of proof which he had been looking 
over when Schuyler entered, —“ just yester- 
day I heard of the wondrous grace that has 
been vouchsafed us at St. Columba’s. It is 
the most signal favor that has been granted 
to England for hundreds of years. 

“You must know,” Father Polycarp went 
on, a noble enthusiasm beautifying his 
wasted face, “that of all the evils brought 
upon this unhappy country by the so-called 
Reformation, my heart has ever most de- 
plored her total alienation from the Mother 
of God. We have lost belief in many holy 
and beautiful truths, such as the real pres- 
ence, the communion of saints, and the 
guardianship of angels; but we have actually 
seemed to think we were doing God service 
by reviling his blessed Mother. And yet 
England bore once the proud title of Our 
Lady’s Dowry. My dear Schuyler, I am still 
with you, heart and soul, in your efforts for 
the unity of Christendom, but I have come 
to see that our sin as a nation is want of 
faith, even more than want of charity. We 
have quarreled with Heaven as well as with 
man; and we must make our peace with 
Heaven first. 

“I declare to you that the old Greeks— 
before they set up their Olympus, I mean— 
seem to me more religious than the modern 
English. It is better to deify nature than to 
materialize God. 

“ And so, my dear Schuyler, while I do not 
judge for others, I long ago chose my part 
—to revive in this land the spirit and dis- 
cipline of the ages of faith, and to pray 
without ceasing that our Lord and his 
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blessed Mother would set their seal upon 
my work. Look at France—half infidel; but 
then, those that still keep their faith have 
so much faith that among them saints 
and miracles have never ceased. Think of 
Lourdes—” 

“ My dear Sutherland,” interrupted Schuy- 
ler, “you surely don’t believe—” 

“Yes,” put in the monk, “with all my soul 
I believe. And many a day have I fasted, 
many a night have I watched and prayed, 
that our blessed Lady would vouchsafe to 
England some token of her forgiveness and 
love. But I did not ask—I did not dream— 
that it would be at our poor abbey.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” said Schuyler, 
“that—” He stopped, hardly knowing how 
to put in words what he feared. 

“T mean to say that my prayers have been 
answered, as I knew they would be some- 
time. When does prayer, if what it asks is 
for God’s glory, ever fail of an answer? But 
you shall read Brother Oran’s letter. Ah, 
had I only been there! But no; it-is better 
as it is. Non nobis, Domine! Oh, Schuyler, 
I could go out into the streets and sing! I 
cannot understand that the world is going 
on in its old matter-of-fact way. ‘When the 
Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, 
then were we like unto them that dream.’” 

Schuyler, at least, was like one that 
dreamed as he read Brother Oran’s letter. 
He rubbed his eyes, and looked about him. 
Scene: a publishing-house in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Time: broad daylight 
on a summer day of a year well on in the 
nineteenth century. Dramatis persone: his 
old Oxford friend, in monk’s attire, pacing 
the room in a sort of ecstasy; and himself, 
a clergyman of the Anglican communion, 
reading a letter “from our Abbey of St. 
Columba,” setting forth that to Brother 
Oran, Brother Kenfigern, and Brother Mar- 
tin, while kneeling at the ringing of the 
evening Angelus, on a terrace known as Our 
Lady’s Walk, there had appeared a radiant 
vision of the Mother of God. 


Ill. 


THAT evening Schuyler told his wife of his 
meeting with Sutherland. Constance had 
often heard of him as the hero of her hus- 
band’s Oxford days. She was shocked at the 
bare idea of the monkish habit, and at the 
superstition, as she considered it, that could 
believe in a nineteenth-century miracle. But 
though she was not ready to adopt one jot 
or tittle of Schuyler’s old friend’s opinions, 
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she was more than ready to be kind to them. 
Perhaps she had some dim fancy of influ- 
encing the monk tosaner ways. And—though 
of this, perhaps, she was not aware herself 
—the fact of Cholmondeley’s animosity in- 
clined her to espouse the other’s cause. Mr. 
Cholmondeley, regarding her as a temptation 
to which her husband had weakly yielded, 
had had the ill-breeding, when introduced to 
her, to show temper. 

Father Polycarp came next day at an hour 
when Schuyler happened to be absent. 

“T don’t make many calls, you may ima- 
gine,” said he, “but I felt I must see my 
dear old friend’s wife, and congratulate her 
—and him,” he added with one of his radiant 
smiles. 

When the young husband returned he 
found the pair chatting freely. 

“My wife fancied,” said Schuyler, “that 
a monk would look upon matrimony even 
more severely than Cholmondeley does.” 

“Why should he?” asked Father Poly- 
carp. “A good wife—we have Scripture for 
it—is from the Lord.” 

Mrs. Schuyler yielded at once to Father 
Polycarp’s charm, and dreadful as the habit 
and tonsure were in her eyes, the self-deny- 
ing life of which they were the symbol ap- 
pealed to her. Her beauty was of the pure, 
austere kind, and her moral matched her 
physical nature. 

Before many days her sympathies were 
even more strongly enlisted. The story of 
the apparition at St. Columba’s had been 
received by the higher classes with scorn 
and by the lower with fury. Those who had 
never heard of the miracles in Palestine, 
heard of the miracle in Yorkshire; and, as in 
the days of the Gordon riots, ruffians who 
had never voluntarily entered a place of 
worship in their lives professed to think the 
church in danger, and constituted them- 
selves its champions. 

Schuyler related to his wife a scene of 
which he was an eye-witness. “Clifton and 
I were coming out of St. Etheldreda’s,” said 
he, “when we met a noisy and angry crowd, 
and in the midst of them Sutherland, whose 
habit seemed to infuriate them. ‘No po- 
pery!’ they began to cry. I saw one wretch 
spit in his face, while another brute cut 
open his temple with his fist. Clifton went 
for the one, and I took care of the other. 
It was n’t a time for moral suasion. Then 
the chivalrous police, seeing that Sutherland 
had friends, thought it time to interfere, and 
we got him into a cab and off to his lodg- 
ings. I thought they would have had his 
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life, but he never flinched; and his face made 
me think of St. Stephen.” 

Constance was crying long before Schuy- 
ler had finished. “Oh,” she said, “can no- 
thing be done?” 

“We seem powerless. He refuses to leave 
London till his business is finished, and he 
is bent on having a solemn ‘Te Deum’ sung 
at the abbey, by way of thanksgiving for the 
apparition. It is pitiful.” 

Clifton was another Oxford friend, who, 
in a remarkably short time and without 
special influence, had developed into a suc- 
cessful London barrister, and was supposed 
by many to be on his way to the wool-sack. 
He came of a long line of north-country 
mill-owners, in faith Unitarian—“ tradesmen 
and infidels” was Cholmondeley’s way of 
putting it. Young Clifton called himself a 
broad—a very broad—churchman. What- 
ever his belief, this hard-headed, keen-witted 
barrister adored Father Polycarp. 

Clifton’s people lived near the abbey. 
Schuyler had more than once been their 
guest in the old days, and he and his wife 
were to give them a week on their way to 
the Lakes, timing the visit so as to include 
the grand function at St. Columba’s. 

“T can’t take any official part, you know,” 
Schuyler had explained to the monk with 
some embarrassment. 

“Well,” replied Sutherland, with his cus- 
tomary gentleness, “you’ can at least come 
and say your prayers.” 

The “Te Deum” was to be preceded by a 
“Triduum,” or three days’ devotion; and Clif- 
ton, at a sacrifice of his personal interests 
which neither the monk nor his American 
friends guessed, was to go down for the 
three days. 

“I am bound to see him safely through 
it if I can,” he said to Schuyler. “I believe 
I feel as his nurse or mother might. But this 
could not have happened at a more unfor- 
tunate time. Some of the mills are closed, 
and that means hundreds of idle, hungry, 
angry men.” 

“What do you think of this Brother 
Oran?” asked Schuyler. “I suppose much 
fasting and watching has turned his brain.” 

“Nothing of the sort. I don’t suspect a 
hallucination, but a fraud. Brother Oran is 
a low-browed, evil-eyed, thick-necked animal. 
He has some education, which makes him the 
more dangerous. He acts as steward, —‘ Bro- 
ther Econome,’ I believe they call it,—car- 
ries the bag, you know, like the Judas he is, 
and looks after his own share of the loaves 
and fishes. My father believes he has stayed 




















simply because his office gives him the op- 
portunity of making a purse for himself, and 
that when he has done this he will go. As 
the abbey’s legal adviser, I have given him 
to understand that I shall look pretty sharply 
into his accounts first.” 

“But, great heavens! Clifton, does Suther- 
land not ascertain the past of his postu- 
lants?” 

“Yes,” said Clifton, dryly, —“from them- 
selves. Like the Trappists, he is willing to 
receive the chief of sinners and do his best 
to make him the chief of saints. The peni- 
tent makes his confession — makes up his con- 
fession, if he will; for Sutherland, unlike the 
Trappists he imitates, is not a judge of men. 
And, voila! they plunder him, slander him; 
he refuses to prosecute, and has just as 
much faith in the next penitent who pre- 
sents himself.” 

“ And the others?” 

“Brother Kentigern has a good enough 
heart, but no head to speak of. I believe his 
relatives got him into the abbey, as an easy 
way of providing for him. Brother Martin, 
the only other full-fledged member of the 
community, isa trump. He is an old servant 
of Sutherland’s father, and joined the order 
simply to look after his young master. He 
came to me, and asked if I thought it would 
be a sin to join for such a purpose. I told 
him it would be counted to him for righteous- 
ness. He is what they call a lay brother; 
and that seems to mean sacristan, porter, 
cook, gardener, and all the rest of it.” 

“ And are these all?” 

“All the brethren, but by no means all 
that Sutherland houses and feeds. There 
are always some postulants and novices; 
there are always guests making retreats—it 
is an inexpensive way of getting a change of 
air; and there is a small army of outdoor 
pensioners, to whom the dole is given, daily, 
at the abbey gate, in good, old pre-Refor- 
mation style.” 

“But who pays for it all?” 

“Sutherland, of course— mainly, at least, 
though he won’t be able to do it much longer. 
He paid his father’s debts out of his mother’s 
fortune before he bought this place. He has 
always, however, had some friends of his own 
rank, who contribute to the dole and to the 
keeping up of the chapel. You remember 
Lady Winifred?” 

“Lord Borradale’s daughter? Yes, indeed, 
as the greatest beauty I have ever seen; and, 
as they say in her country, ‘as guid as she 
was bonnie.’ I used to think— but, no; I mean 
I might have thought Angus and Lady Wini- 
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fred would in course of time have been more 
than friends had we not all been sworn celi- 
bates in those days.” 

“They grew up together, you know; had 
loved each other all their lives, and it is no 
secret that they would have been married 
had Angus not taken up these absurd whim- 
sies. And Lady Winifred encourages his 
resolution.” 

Schuyler was deeply moved. Here, indeed, 
was something which appealed to him, which 
reproached him, more than Cholmondeley’s 
constant nagging. In the Oxford days, 
Schuyler remembered, Sutherland had never 
said much about celibacy, though he was 
known as approving of it. He himself had 
preached, and Sutherland had practised. He 
recalled something the latter had quoted 
that very morning: 





There are pure and lofty summits where the 
soul of man reposes— 

’T is the sword that cleaves the heart asunder, 
opens up the pathway. 

Friend of mine, believe me that the loss of all 
things counts as nothing, 

Once those heights are mastered. 


Schuyler had not dreamed how deep the 
sword had gone. And yet, how kind the 
monk had been about Constance! His heart 
smote him. For the moment he felt himself 
a renegade. 

Clifton read his thoughts. “You are re- 
proaching yourself, and youare wrong. You 
know I never believed in this celibacy busi- 
ness, and I rejoiced when I heard you were 
delivered from the bondage of that pam- 
phiet. I only wish Sutherland would marry; 
and yet, candidly, it is hard for those who 
really know him to wish him anything differ- 
ent from what he is.” 

“It is, indeed,” said Schuyler. “I never 
saw such faith in God and man.” 

“ Ah,” sighed Clifton, “the faith in God is 
all right enough; but I wish we could get 
him to understand that man will bear watch- 
ing. And did you ever see such downright 
goodness? Slights, slanders, blows, that 
make my blood boil for his sake, are never 
resented, and seem to be forgotten as soon 
as received. I owe that gentle spirit, Schuy- 
ler, more than I can put in words. I was 
making a wreck of my life—I need not go 
into particulars—and breaking my mother’s 
heart into the bargain, and he saved me. | 
believed in nothing: others preached Christ 
to me; he acted him. I believe to-day in 
what the Evangelists have written, because 
I have seen the life Sutherland has lived.” 
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There were tears in both men’s eyes. 
“God bless him!” said Schuyler. And Clif- 
ton said, “Amen!” 

IV. 

A GorTuic chapel; an exquisite altar; the 
blessed sacrament, in its golden, jeweled 
monstrance, in the center; bank upon bank 
of snowy blossoms, relieved by feathery 
palms; a blaze of countless tapers—on the 
altar, in arch upon arch above it, in line after 
line radiating from it; the radiant face of 
Our Lady of Victories above the shrine; and 
before it, in the white cowl «i his festival 
days, Father Polycarp, prostrate in adora- 
tion. 

Oh, I wonder, I wonder, if to those pure 
souls at whom the world scoffs as dreamers, 
that veil which hides the Beatific Vision is 
not sometimes lifted, even in this life, while 
other eyes are holden so that they cannot 
see? Through those days of adoration it 
was almost impossible to get a word with 
Father Polycarp. If spoken to, he did not 
seem to hear. He lived and moved and had 
his being only in and for that Presence on 
the altar. “The greatest fool in England,” 
men called the monk of St. Columba’s. But, 
beholding his face then, the wisest man in 
the world might well have envied that pas- 
sionate lover of his God. 

Canopied stalls of rare carving extended 
down each side of the long choir, separated 
by a grating from the ante-chapel appropri- 
ated to seculars. Brother Oran, with a com- 
pany of novices and postulants, knelt on one 
side; Brother Kentigern, with a similar com- 
pany, on the other. The humble lay brother 
and the associates of the order were in the 
center. It had been impossible to persuade 
Father Polycarp into any doubt of the mira- 
cle. If Schuyler spoke of the improbability 
of the thing, he was ready with the answer 
that it was strange to her a Hume’s argu- 
ments fromthe lips of a Christian priest. If 
Clifton spoke of Brother Oran’s shortcom- 
ings, he was told that God often worked by 
unworthy instruments. The young lawyer 
had to content himself with asking for the 
monastery accounts, and intimating again to 
the Brother Econome that a day of reckon- 
ing was coming. 

Meantime, the Schuylers explored, with 
Clifton and his mother, the ruin in which 
Sutherland had sunk all he possessed. Its 
situation was such as the monks of old 
loved: a stream in front, a wooded hill be- 
hind, gently undulating verdure on every 
side. The first view of it was most imposing; 
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it was a vast and noble ruin, but a ruin none 
the less. The chapel had been restored; the 
community-room, refectory, kitchen, and a 
few of the cells made habitable; the rest of 
it was open to summer sun and winter storms. 
Wallflowers blossomed on the ruined arches, 
and on the crumbling steps leading from the 
dormitory to the chapel, down which name- 
less monks, dust: centuries ago, had passed 
to prayer. 

It comforted Constance’s gentle heart to 
discover that in the place in which he had 
cast his lot the monk was not friendless. 
Lady Winifred’s elder sister, Lady Mary, 
was the wife of the burly squire of the neigh- 
borhood, a stanch champion of Father Poly- 
carp. Mr. Howard and Lady Mary, with 
their household, and one or two county 
families of less note, who were glad to fol- 
low where they led, were, when in the coun- 
try, regular worshipers at the abbey chapel. 
The poor people loved and venerated Suther- 
land as their earthly providence. But the 
farmers on the estate scoffed at their land- 
lord’s management, and at the way in which 
he allowed himself to be fleeced by Brother 
Oran. 

“Eh,” said one of them to Schuyler, “he’s 
a raight dahn fool, he is!” 

The mill-workers, with few exceptions, 
would have been as ready as the London 
rabble with hard words and brickbats, had 
they not had the fear of the squire and of 
the Cliftons before their eyes. They hated 
Father Polycarp, partly because he had com- 
mitted the unpardonable crime of being born 
in a class which they looked forward to de- 
stroying root and branch, and partly because 
they were tired of hearing of his goodness. 
This hatred was intensified by a dissenting 
Boanerges, who, in a course of rantings, 
identified the monk of St. Columba’s with 
certain objectionable characters in the Book 
of Revelation. He had, to be sure, thundered 
the same course, a few months before, 
against the Emperor Napoleon III, and, a 
few years before, against the Pope of Rome, 
finding it easier to select a text to suit a 
sermon than to write a sermon to suit a 
text. As Schuyler had been told by Clifton, 
one or two of-the mills had been closed, ow- 
ing to what the owners considered a pre- 
posterous demand on the part of the men; 
and there was grave reason for fearing that 
the celebration would be made the occasion 
of a riot of some kind. 

Two days passed quietly. On the third it 
seemed as if all the county and a sprinkling 
of London and many other places had mi- 
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grated to the abbey. Long before the hour 
set for the singing of the solemn “Te Deum,” 
every place in the ante-chapel was filled; and, 
later, the choir was thrown open, and the 
crowd filed into the lay brothers’ benches 
and the choir brothers’ canopied stalls. Per- 
sons of rank, clergymen, mill operatives, and 
tramps sat or stood side by side. Considering 
the feelings that had brought most of them 
there, the order and silence maintained were 
remarkable. The rudest and roughest in- 
voluntarily broke off his noisy speech and 
stepped more softly as he entered that at- 
mosphere of light and fragrance and devo- 
tion. As the throng increased, a screen was 
placed before the monstrance, and Father 
Polycarp withdrew. 

The Schuylers, the Cliftons, and a large 
party from the Hall, including Lady Wini- 
fred, were in the organ-gallery— Lady Mary 
at the organ, Lady Winifred among the 
singers. The service was to be short: a 
hymn in honor of the Blessed Virgin; the 
reading by Father Polycarp of the deposition 
of the brethren in regard to the apparition, 
copies of which were already all over Eng- 
land; the “Te Deum”; and the Office of 
Benediction as used in the Roman Catholic 
Church and as forbidden in Father Poly- 
carp’s own. The hour was very near, when 
Constance, looking out at the window by 
which she sat, was astonished to see the 
squire in the act of shaking a man as a 
terrier might shake a rat, afterward casting 
him violently to the ground. At the same 
moment Schuyler was beckoned out of the 
gallery by Clifton. Before she could men- 
tion what had occurred to Mrs. Clifton, who 
sat beside her, the bell rang out from the 
ruined tower, the organ sounded, the aco- 
lytes, with swinging censers, and Father 
Polycarp entered and knelt before the altar. 
Then the most exquisite soprano Constance 
had ever heard—Lady Winifred’s— began, 
slowly, softly, tenderly, that simplest of 
hymns to the Virgin: 


O Sanctissima! O Purissima! 
Dulcis Virgo Maria. 
Mater amata, 
Intemerata, 
Ora, ora pro nobis! 


a mellow contralto voice blending with hers 
as she repeated, 


Mater amata, 
Intemerata, 


and the chorus ringing out, accelerando, 
Ora, ora pro nobis! 


MONK. 
Again Lady Winifred: 


Tota pulchra es, O Maria, 

Et macula non est in te. 
Mater amata, 
Intemerata, 

Ora, ora pro nobis! 


Again the contralto and the chorus sang: 


Mater amata, 
Intemerata, 
Ora, ora pro nobis! 


Constance thought of a day in London 
when, in a conversation with Father Poly- 
carp, she had introduced the subject of the 
cult of the Blessed Virgin. 

“It is too beautiful to be true,” she had 
said. 

And the monk had answered, with his 
smile of faith, “Ah, it is too beautiful not 
to be true!” 

But where was Father Polycarp now? 
Entranced with the singing, Constance had 
not noticed that in the middle of the hymn 
her husband had entered the choir, and, 
kneeling at the monk’s side, had whispered 
something to him, after which both had 
gone out. 

But Lady Winifred had seen. “Play on,” 
she said to her sister. “There is some delay.” 
And Lady Mary played on. 

For a while the wondering crowd behaved 
well. Then it became impatient, then cross, 
then clamorous. Prompted by a man who 
had been going about from mill to mill fo- 
menting disturbances, and who had brought 
to the abbey that afternoon a posse of his 
disciples to take a hand in anything lawless 
for which opportunity might offer, a rough 
climbed the gallery stairs (fortunately, he 
could not enter, Clifton having taken the 
precaution to lock the door), and cried, 
“Playin’ ’s dry wark; let t’ lass gie us a 
sang.” Lady Winifred heard, flushed, paled, 
then took a noble resolution. Hastily turning 
her sister’s music, she pointed to a number, 
and at once began it. Again Lady Mary 
played, and again and yet again Lady Wini- 
fred sang. But the crowd was fast getting 
beyond control, when the reéntrance of the 
monk—this time preceded by Schuyler, 
vested to serve his brother priest—threw 
everybody once more into the silence of ex- 
pectation. - 

I may as well relate here just what had oc- 
curred. Brother Oran, having been warned 
that the young lawyer’s sharp eyes were 
upon him, had made up his mind to be off, 
and had got up the “miracle” as a parting 
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bit of diplomacy. Should Sutherland be 
prevailed upon to have him followed and 
prosecuted for his financial eccentricities, 
what so easy as to meet one charge with an- 
other; to reveal the imposture, but declare it 
had been carried out by Sutherland’s orders? 
Clifton and Sutherland’s other personal 
friends would not believe him, but the rest 
of the world would. His superior’s absence 
at the time would give color to the lie, when 
represented as a stroke of policy on his part. 

Clifton’s presence had precipitated mat- 
ters. Brother Oran decided to take the in- 
itiative, to go in the character of an honest 
man fleeing from dishonesty, and to leave 
behind him and scatter as he went copies 
of what purported to be a full, true, and 
particular confession of the imposture. His 
defeat was due to his accomplice. A pretty 
but thoughtless girl, the daughter of one of 
the squire’s tenants, had been prevailed upon 
to play apparition, and had done so con 
amore, thinking she was only taking part in 
a practical joke. When she found her per- 
formance being noised abroad as a miracle, 
she was terribly alarmed, but dared not 
speak. But when, early on that last day, 
the traitor stole over to the farm with a copy 
of the “confession,” which he forced her by 
threats to sign, she made a clean breast of 
it, though at the eleventh hour. The squire 
had intercepted the runaway with the bag 
containing a portion of his ill-gotten gains, 
and had had the satisfaction of thrashing 
him within an inch of his life. 

“He has n’t done much fasting or praying, 
I ll be bound,” said the squire; “but I can 
answer for his having had the discipline at 
least once in his life.” 

But no vengeance, alas! could bind up the 
wound in the gentle breast of him whose only 
fault had been loving too welland trusting too 
utterly. Nothing would satisfy Sutherland’s 
honesty but a full statement of the facts. 

“My dear fellow,” cried the squire, “you 
don’t know that crowd. They won’t believe 
you, and they will have your blood.” 

“Perhaps that will be the best expiation,” 
sighed the monk. 

Clifton groaned in spirit, and rode off post- 
haste for the soldiers then guarding one of 
the mills. And Schuyler robed himself to 
serve, as though he had been girding him- 
self with sword for the battle. Whatever 
the world said, whatever his bishop said, 
whatever his wife said, he would be at his 
old friend’s side. 

“Ts this well?” asked the monk, unselfish 
to the last. 
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And Schuyler answered, “It is well.” 

The clergymen entered, and the acolytes, 
who, with a loyalty beyond their years, had re- 
mained kneeling all this time, rose and knelt 
again with them. And then Father Polycarp 
turned and faced the crowd. All this was 
more than thirty years ago, but there are 
people who have never forgotten, who will 
never forget, the monk’s face as he turned 
it then upon them. He had gone out with 
the glory of those days of adoration trans- 
figuring it. He came back looking as the 
early martyrs might have looked if from 
the wild beasts of the Coliseum they had 
gone straight to the discovery that there 
was no paradise and no risen Lord. 

But he did not flinch. I would I could 
quote his words, so humble and yet so noble, 
so entirely without resentment to the traitor. 
Coming to the point at once, he told how his 
joy had been turned into mourning; that one 
of his own household—from what motives 
the Searcher of hearts alone could know— 
had betrayed him; that he was satisfied that 
there had been no apparition; and that he 
begged God and them to forgive his mistake 
—to try, at least, to put it out of their 
thoughts until the benediction should be over. 

“Yet think not, beloved,” he said, the old 
enthusiasm beginning to kindle in his weary 
eyes again, and the old trust coming back 
into his heart—“think not the arm of the 
Almighty shortened, because it hath not 
pleased him to work this favor for our poor 
abbey. The world will tell you that the 
miracle could not have happened, because 
the age of miracles is past. While faith 
lasts, the age of miracles can never be past; 
and faith is eternal. And is it, let me ask 
you, a greater miracle that we should see 
celestial beings than that they should be 
about us—ministering spirits, whom their 
God and ours hath given charge concerning 
us? Were our hearts purer, our eyes would 
be clearer; and we should behold not only 
the angels, not only the Blessed Virgin, but 
our Lord himself, in the midst of us. Ab, 
let me not have the pain of knowing that 
through my fault the faith in holy things 
of one person here, of one person in the 
world, has been lessened! Lord, let me bear 
all else, but lay not this sin to my charge!” 

As the monk turned to the altar to begin 
the Benediction office, a murmur of incre- 
dulity, swiftly rising to rage, swept through 
the crowd. Father Polycarp withdrew the 
screen, turned to the sea of angry faces, 
and pointed to the monstrance, his eyes 
flashing, his voice ringing out like a clarion: 
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“«The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the 
earth keep silence before him!’” He was once 
more the Sutherland of the old Oxford days, 
the fiery spirit to whom Schuyler had looked 
to lead the van. 

And such was his personal magnetism, 
such the authority with which he spoke, that 
for the moment the clamor ceased. The 
organ began the “O Salutaris,” the clergy- 
men at the altar took it up; but who beside 
could find voice to sing? The ladies in the 
gallery were weeping—no, not every one. 
Lady Winifred had been saying over and 
over to herself, “There will be all the rest 
of my life to be sorry in; let me only have 
strength to help him now.” And the beauti- 
ful voice rang out once more, the heroic soul 
triumphing over the exhausted body and the 
aching heart. A creed in itself, Father 
Polycarp was wont to call this hymn, which, 
after invoking the saving victim, shrines in 
four brief lines the church’s belief in the 
triune God, the ceaseless praise, the endless 
life, and the diviner Patria to which exiles 
all over the world turn in hope. 

The “Tantum Ergo” followed; and then 
Father Polycarp rose to say the prayer that 
precedes the benediction. As he raised the 
glittering monstrance the murmurs of the 
mob rose again. 

For, meantime, the baser sort had not 
been idle. It had been whispered about that 
the monstrance was “raal gowd,” and the 
jewels of fabulous value; that there were 
many other precious things in the sacristy; 
and (when is the Judas argument ever 
omitted?) that the whole had been bought 
with money rightly belonging to the poor. 

“Gie oop thot bit o’ popish harlotry! 
cried one of the zealots from the ranters’ 
chapel. 

And there was a rush toward Father 
Polycarp, arrested, for the time being, by 
the stout arms of Brother Martin, supported 
by the squire and other county gentlemen. 
But for that one cry, the silence was not 
broken. 

The bell rang, the worshipers in the gal- 
lery fell on their knees, and reverently, and 
in no unseemly haste, the blessing was given. 
The monk looked calmly about him. The 
movement of the mob was like the swelling 
and surging of the sea. His friends, it was 
evident, would soon be worsted. Kneeling 
once more, he withdrew from the mon- 
strance the sacred host and reverently con- 
sumed it. If they took the casket, at least 
they should not have the jewel; but he would 
save the casket, too, if he could. The noble 
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women in the gallery, stanch to the last, 
took up the “Laudate Dominum.” And then 
the brave little acolytes, who had never 
flinched, and the clergymen took their way 
to the sacristy, the monk still holding the 
monstrance. 

They had nearly gained the door when 
there was a rush in their direction. In the 
crowd the leader was not plainly discernible, 
but Schuyler believed he was no other than 
the London rough whose mark Father Poly- 
carp even then bore. Raising a heavy club, 
this ruffian brought it down with tremendous 
force on the head of the monk, who dropped 
bleeding and senseless on the threshold of 
the sacristy. At the same moment there was 
a clang of spurs on the stone floor, and a 
cry went up that the soldiers had come. 
The mob, that will fight double its number 
of civilians, will melt away before half a 
dozen scarlet-coated men with sabers. The 
lawless element disappeared from the abbey 
in the twinkling of an eye. 


Vv. 


IN the very hour in which the stigma of im- 
posture was to be fixed upon Father Poly- 
carp, the hour of his triumph came. There 
may not have been a single convert to his 
opinions, but there were many to bear wit- 
ness to his courage, his purity, his zeal, and 
his love. There were many, too, who, learn- 
ing charity from him and for him, were 
thenceforth more in charity with all man- 
kind; valued less from that day their own 
particular dogmas and definitions; and under- 
stood, for the first time in their lives, that 
Low Church or High Church, Dissenter or 
Anglican, Puritan or Ultramontane, it is 
the pure in heart that see God. This lesson 
the Schuylers took deeply to heart, and so 
grew ever nearer the one to the other. 

But the lesson was purchased at a great 
price, for the monk of St. Columba’s was 
dying. All that human skill could do had 
been done. The most famous surgeon in 
England had performed upon him one of 
the most delicate and hazardous operations 
known to his profession— performed it suc- 
cessfully, too. And yet he did not rally. 

“T cannot understand it,” said Sir William 
one morning to the anxious group that 
awaited his verdict. “As you see, he has 
fully recovered consciousness, and the oper- 
ation was a greater menace to reason than 
to life. With his naturally splendid con- 
stitution, he ought to live fifty years yet. 
But he seems to have no strength.” 




















“ How should he have?” blurted out faith- 
ful Martin, wild with grief. “That day he 
never tasted food; the other two he took 
nothing till evening. He never took more 
than one scanty meal a day, with, perhaps, 
a crust at night. My God!” exclaimed the 
poor fellow, “I could almost be glad that he 
is going beyond the reach of his penances. 
Many a night have I lain in my bed and 
cried because I knew he had gone to his 
cold and hungry.” 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed Sir William. He 
was the Queen’s surgeon, and had much to 
do with people of rank; and it seemed to 
him most improper that an earl’s grandson 
should have gone into those new-fangled 
follies, as he called them. “But even all 
that hardly accounts for his condition,” 
said he, thoughtfully. “He gives me the im- 
pression of having lost the desire of life.” 

“Would you care to live,” said the old 
servant again, “if your heart was broken, if 
the people on whom you had spent your 
fortune and your love and your life turned 
and cursed you?” He was so miserable, he 
spoke resentfully, as if the great surgeon 
had been to blame. “I tell you, Sir William, 
he is dying more from a broken heart than 
from that murderer’s blow. Ah, what ’s the 
use of being a saint in this world? It’s the 
easy-going Christians, and sometimes the 
downright sinners, that get on. The saints 
go to the wall. I don’t know that I shall 
believe in anything when Mr. Angus goes.” 

It is unlikely that Brother Martin had 
ever so held forth to his superiors before. 
He might have cried with the Psalmist, 
“While I was musing the fire burned; then 
spake I with my tongue.” He was pouring 
out his accumulated reflections with his 
sorrow. 


IN the dawn of a Lord’s-day morning the 
friends of the monk gathered in the old com- 
munity-room, whither they had carried him 
from the chapel, that fateful day, to share 
his last communion. Sutherland, during the 
night, had settled his few worldly affairs, 
the nearest of which to his tender heart 
seemed to be the making over of old Martin 
to Lady Winifred. Well he knew how, in 
the days to come, the one would like to speak 
and the other to listen. To each friend he 
had said a parting word. And he had wrung 
from the squire and Clifton the promise 
that no investigation should be made into 
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the riot, and no punishment dealt either to 
Brother Oran for the fraud or to the ruffian 
for the blow. The promise obtained, he 
thanked them with his old smile. He had 
already recovered all his sweet serenity. 
What he called his failure brought added 
humility, were that possible, but no bitter- 
ness. “ Wiser heads than mine will succeed,” 
said he, “where I have failed. Look at the 
sisterhoods. Women are ever first where it 
is a question of devotion, but men will fol- 
low in time.” 

Once he woke from a light slumber into 
which he had fallen. 

“Schuyler, dear fellow,” he said feebly, 
“there is no time to lose.” 

They had opened the door between the 
community-room and the chapel. Looking 
toward the altar, he murmured, “‘ Lord, I 
have loved the habitation of thy house, and 
the place where thine honor dwelleth.’” 

Life was ebbing fast, so that Schuyler 
thought it wise to make the office as brief 
as might be. When the monk had made his 
thanksgiving, he opened his eyes once more, 
looked round on the little circle, then, rest- 
ing them on Lady Winifred, said slowly but 
clearly, “‘I will not drink henceforth of this 
fruit of the vine, till the day when I drink it 
new with you in my Father’s kingdom.’” 

That was his farewell. 

VI. 

IonA, that had refused its lover living, re- 
ceived him dead. A lonely place is that 
haunt of the saint who brought glad tidings 
to Scotland—sometimes, indeed, glorified by 
the wonderful Highland sunshine, but of- 
tener with a gray sky brooding over it and 
a gray sea closing it in, and with little to 
be seen beside the poor huts of the crofters 
but a great mass of ruins and a beautifully 
carved cross or two. But the dust of kings 
and heroes and saints mingles with its dust, 
and is made by Nature’s kindly transmuta- 
tion into the grass that covers the wind- 
swept spaces, and the flowers the reverent 
pilgrim stoops to gather. 

The little company that had shared Angus 
Sutherland’s last communion stood around 
his grave. And after comforting themselves 
with Bernard of Cluny’s matchless song of 
the celestial country whither their friend 
had gone, they turned to their homes again, 
leaving the Isle of Saints the richer by one 
saint more. 
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Fellows, stand fast! 


TBY “WILLIAM HENRY “BISHO 
“WITH PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR! 


I see a passenger. 


ies a ———S 
~~ =a 


“The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 


N the meantime three most important new 

means of transportation have come in, and 
will have an effect on the oe farm and 
on living in the country. The first of these 
is the trolley-line, which is extending rapidly 
on all sides. Every foot of it serves as a 
station and a point of departure to great 
sections of land lying within its sphere of 
influence. The second is the bicycle; and the 
third, still in early infancy, and probably des- 
tined to be the most important of all, is the 
automobile. 

When I begin, “ In the meantime,” I intend 
to refer to some articles I wrote in THE CEN- 
TURY MAGAZINE in 1894, describing a jour- 
ney of investigation in the previous year 
among the so-called “abandoned farms” of 
Connecticut and of upper New Engiand. I 
made that journey not merely as an observer 
of economic conditions, but with a keen per- 
sonal interest and a desire to purchase. If, 
as I trust, those articles are not entirely 
forgotten, it may be remembered that I did 
not buy a place. The farms were not “aban- 
doned,” though they were often cheap, and 
many were charming; but a host of difficul- 
ties arose in the way. The main one was 
that those that were really cheap were from 
four to ten miles from a railway-station. 
To reach them and also to circulate with 
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ease when settled, you would either have to 
hire a conveyance, which is expensive, and 
not always feasible at any price, or you 
would have to buy a horse of your own. By 
either plan you would add largely to the cost 
and difficulty. But the redemption of the 
cheap farms for summer homes is to be 
looked for from persons of small means; the 
wealthy can pick and choose at their will. 

I abandoned my search and had acquired 
the habit of going without an abandoned 
farm. Yet I am, for the last three years, 
the owner of a country home which has 
proved a most attractive and satisfactory 
one. What has happened? How account for 
this change of mind? One of the new means 
of locomotion has happened, namely, the bi- 
cycle. The bicycle, possibly now itself declin- 
ing, to give place te something still more 
efficient, has deserved well of some millions 
of us,and we should rise up and call it blessed 
for all the pleasure and profit it has given us. 

There may have been bicycles before 
1896, but for me they began to exist in that 
year. When my family and I had mastered 
this swift new conveyance, the problem 
changed its whole aspect. I saw that it was 
feasible at last to have a country home. 
Distance from a railway-station was prac- 
tically abolished. Our own station at Sey- 




















mour, Connecticut, for instance, three 
quarters of an hour by train from New 
Haven, and a couple of hours from New 
York, is something less than five miles from 
the farm. I make that in forty minutes, 
going up, as it is a steady rising grade, but 
I come flying down in twenty-five minutes. 
The convenient little steed is always ready 
for this, or for running to the village store 
and other errands. For heavier work there 
is a daily stage, or an occasional team can 
be got from the neighbors. 

The final selection of the farm at the 
pretty village of Oxford, on the road north- 
ward to Southbury, Washington, and Litch- 
field, was still another instance of the truth 
that what we seek far afield is often best 
found near home. The excursion in which I 
found it seemed almost entirely purposeless 
and vagrant, yet it was apparently preor- 
dained to this end. 

One delicious day in spring I obeyed that 
impulsion which especially drives us forth 
to nature at that time, and rode up a small 
valley I had not visited before. Following 
all the way the noisy, dashing brook, I came 
to a rural hamlet with a green village street, 
a couple of stores, a couple of inns with 
swinging signs, two churches, and a handful 
of white houses. At the Episcopal church a 
wedding was going on, and the bright, pleas- 
ant bustle of this ceremony added to the 
attractive impression of the place at first 
sight. I rode through the village to the top 
of a rise a little beyond the center, and 
there paused to look back upon the white 
spire which forms the central point in the 
composition of the charming local land- 
scape. 


This was Oxford. I had not then heard of 
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it, and it has not yet attracted the summer 
visitor, but it was once more prosperous than 
now. Half a century ago a resident author- 
ess wrote of it, from the top of a neighbor- 
ing hill: “The picturesque village, the bold 
uneven ridges that shut it in, with all their 
depth and varied hue of foliage, their slopes 
checkered with green, waving fields and 
dark, furrowed ground, the little pond silvery 
with the rays of the setting sun, make a 
beautiful picture.” 

At my right, by two large maple-trees, 
and above a terrace wall, was a weather- 
beaten house, with a lot of outbuildings, 
near by a wagon-shed of ancient red, and 
beyond this, up the sloping land, a fine, im- 
mense gray boulder, weighing perhaps three 
hundred tons. The name of “The Boulder” 
was already found. No other could be con- 
sidered for the place. 

I entered, and was received by a pleasant- 
faced matron rocking in a chair by a south 
window. She had rocked there forty years 
or more, probably without anything so ex- 
citing happening as what happened now. 
Though the place was not for sale, she was 
persuaded to sell it tome. After a month of 
negotiation, I became the owner of that 
house, a barn in excellent condition, seven 
or eight acres of land, some old-fashioned 
furniture, and a real grindstone, some real 
pitchforks and scythes. 

Do you know, there are no end of people 
who talk most beautifully about a country 
life, and yet would not make the slightest 
effort to obtain it. If they do plan for it, 
they must have all their conventional belong- 
ings and their usual associates about them, 
and must settle only in some place already 
adopted by public favor. I note in the Massa- 
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chusetts catalogue for 1900, for instance, 
that, out of the hundreds of farms adver- 
tised in the previous edition, only thirteen 
have been taken up for summer homes. 
This, of course, was before the new means 
of locomotion had developed to their present 
extent, and perhaps we shall hear a different 
account in the near future. In passing, 
blessings on the head of the bright, a 
Elizabeth, she of the 
recent “ GermanGar- 
den”! Her writing 
ought to do a great 
deal of good. She 
knows that nature is 
a well-nigh, all-suffi- 
cient friend, and how 
unnecessary a great 
deal of all the rest is. 

A diagram shows 
the irregular dispo- 
sition of the house 
and the leading ad- 
ditions to it. The 
latter, shown by the 
dotted lines, are principally porches; we 
threw out no less than six of these, each 
with a comfortable bench. The first step 
was to set up that in the angle of the south, 
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THE HOUSE AS COMPLETED. 


or main, front, and make there 
the principal entrance, uniting in one motif, 
as the architects say, the house with the 
sheds and wings. Disinterested local ad- 
visers counseled me to tear down all those 
sheds, as unworthy of the destinies of 
the place. So, too, others advised cutting 
away the “brush” that forms a beautiful 
natural screen, chestnut, maple, birch, hazel, 
and wild cherry, all round the land; and they 
offered to blow up for me the cherished 
boulder, charging only for the necessary 
dynamite, and putting in the labor at a 
specially low figure. 

There was a minor entrance in that angle, 
hmend hidden under a rampant grape-vine, 
which had grown so 
unruly and _ heavy 
that it was loosening 
the very corner- 
boards of the house. 
The formal entrance 
of the front was 
then suppressed, the 
ground cut away 
there a couple of 
feet or more, to give 
a pleasanter slope to 
the dooryard, and a 
little balcony was 
thrown out. A good 
large dormer-window 
was built, some ornamental railing of the 
primitive X pattern was extended along the 
roofs, blinds were hung at the windows, and 
the building was painted colonial yellow. 





















































The local critics began to show us a mea- 
sure of favor. They admitted, as they drove 
by in their wagons, that they would not have 
believed the old place could have been made 
to look so well. 

As the work went forward, I photographed 
the house in its various stages, so that I 
have a complete pictorial history of it. Yet 
I was in such a hurry to get to work that I 
did not take it in its original condition, and 


I have nothing to represent it as it was at 


that time but a hasty, yet pretty 
accurate, note-book sketch. Dim 
and far away already that period 
seems. I spent the first night 
alone in the old house, to be on 
hand early to meet the carpen- 
ters. I arrived after nightfall. 
Not having any candles at the 
country store, they lent me a 
small lamp; but I lost the chim- 
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build a picture instead of painting one. 
Much of the actual work I did with my 
own hands, partly because I liked it, and 
partly because of the difficulty of getting 
labor. The only mechanics in such commu- 
nities are farmers as well, and they want to 
put you off till they have hoed their corn, 
got in their hay, or the like. And when they 
do come, they try to do the work in their 
own way, and are inclined to be cross and 
grumpy if you want to have it donein yourway. 

Within the house the first pro- 
ceeding was to knock out par- 
titions and make larger rooms 
out of small ones. The parlor 
and a bedroom were thrown into 
one, and a pair of columns con- 
cealed the place of junction. 
The upper story could scarcely 
be said to exist for purposes 
of occupation. By throwing 
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WEST END OF HOUSE, 


ney in the shrubbery at our door, and 
had to go to bed by the brief gleam of its 
flaring wick. All night the tree-toads sent 
me their somnolent buzz, and the brook 
its hollow roar, while the lilac-bushes 
scratched and tapped the window-panes. 
We do not believe in ghosts, of course, but 
ghosts should avoid the very ‘appearance 
of evil; they should not even pretend to 
exist. But oh, the beautiful bright morning 
that succeeded this! What a compensation 
was that fragrant morning of midsummer, 
dawning in the midst of a lovely prospect 
upon me, ready to begin at last that rural 
experiment which I had so long desired! 

It is a good sort of pleasure to try and 
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two stuffy bedrooms together, a fine large 
one was created, extending the length of the 
house, and, though the roof is low, it is cool, 
through cross-drafts, even at midday. At 
night, amid such hills, the temperature goes 
down rapidly, and you always expect to sleep 
under blankets. 

We brought up old-fashioned things from 
the city, and these, together with the brass- 
handled chests, and soon, that we got with the 
purchase, give the house a set of furniture 
in keeping with it. We have named various 
rooms, after the color of the wall-paper and 
stuffs in them, the “Blue Room,” the “ Red 
Room,” the “Green Room.” The Green 
Room is our dining-room when we dine in- 
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doors. 


floor was entirely 
broken down, and 
we found it in use 
as a woodshed. 

It has a fine big 
chimney with gen- 
erous fireplace. 
This made it worth 
while to redeem it. 
The chimney, sink- 
ing down as if 
overburdened with 
age and memories, 
was braced up with 
stout iron straps. 
A wooden cornice 
now belts the room; 
the massive posts 


were treated as pillars, and a 
and _ book-shelves 
were put in, but the brown tim- 
bers of the roof were left un- 
touched and open to view. 

has been evolved 


window-seat 


one side 
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It takes the whole interior of a 
wing, and has a long Dutch window. 
Some say it was anciently a kitchen, 
others that it was a cooper-shop. Its 
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paneled and pilastered gallery 


at the end going up to a ser- 
vant’s chamber, over the well- 
room, there isa little green stair- 
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quaintly named the 
“ Sunday pear-tree,” 
because it was set 
out on a Sunday. 
There are two 
wells of excellent 
water. These and 
the sanitary ar- 
rangements were 
carefully looked af- 
ter, the rubbish that 
cumbers a farmer’s 
yard was cleared 
away, and the weeds 
about the house 
were replaced with 








grass. We do not 
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A BEDROOM. 


way, the balusters of which are made of 
bits of scythe-handles, with a sort of Louis 
Quinze effect. These are whims one can 
permit himself on an old farm, for he works 
in a material that he cannot harm very 
much, even if he does not improve it. 
Out of its eastern door is a lovely 
stretch of ground, with the path by which 
we may go to the village within our own 
domain, and close in front a fruit-tree 






THE DINING-ROOM, 
EAST END. 





THE DINING-ROOM, NORTH END. 


desire any formal paths; the grass grows 
up to the very door-steps on all sides. We 
raise some hay and a few flowers, but no- 
thing else; it is easier andcheaper to let the 


neighbors _ provide 
the rest. They bring 
vegetables, chick- 
ens, eggs, butter, 
and milk to our 
door. 

While the earlier 
improvements were 
in progress we oc- 
cupied a_ building 
which, from force of 
habit, we call the 
barn. But, as we 
depend on our bi- 
cycles, we need no 
real barn, and this 
has been turned into 
a studio or general 




















play-house. The hay was all removed, and 
a balustraded gallery was set up at the 
level of the upper haymow, large enough 
for two beds, while there could be more 
below. The interior is in Venetian red, 
which makes an excellent background for 
decorative odds and ends. When the great 
door is rolled back, the large room is almost 
a part of the general out-of-doors, and has 
a particularly fine view upon the orchard. 

The latest porch to be added, transferring 
the main entrance to the west side, was the 
“Webster Porch.” We feel that it may have 
had a deal to do with the preparation of 
Webster’s Dictionary. I brought it last 
summer from an old house in New Haven, 
pulled down to make way for Yale Univer- 
sity. The old house was once occupied by 
the poet Percival, who worked on the dic- 
tionary. Webster used to visit him there. 
If there had been no such porch, might not 
Webster, waiting in the rain for his knock 
to be answered, have been carried off by a 
fatal cold? In short, how do we know there 
would have been any dictionary? The porch 
fits its present situation like a charm; you 
would say it had always been there. 

I made mention at the beginning of a 
red wagon-shed. Just as the barn is no 
longer a barn, that red wagon-shed is no 
longer a wagon-shed; it is a pavilion, an 
out-of-door dining-room, and one of the chief 
sources of our comfort. A pergola, or arbor, 
of white columns, honors its new dignity, 
and joins it to the Webster Porcli. One of 
its corner posts is a huge, spreading apple- 
tree. The apples from that tree casually try 
to drop on your head as you walk out to din- 
ner. And, then, in the still depths of the 
night, they will come down on the shingles 
with a bang, sometimes a couple of them 
close together, roll weirdly along the roof, 
and land with a thud in the garden bed. It 
wakes you up with an alarmed sensation, 
and then you smile at the humor of it and 
go to sleep again. 

We take our repasts there all summer 
long. The road is hidden by a stone wall; in 
front, beyond the brook, rises a fine wooded 
hill; there is nothing in sight but the stone 
wall and the expanse of exquisite, reposeful 
green. We are some five or six hundred feet 
high, and this hill is, say, three hundred 
more. Ona blasted tree on the top an eagle 
likes to sit, and we watch his motions, and 
wager as to when he will fly away, and on 
which side. I say “eagle,” though some of 
us argue that he is only a chicken-hawk. 
They wish to go up there to the tree and 
VoL. LX1.—102. 
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try to find his nest, and determine the 
matter. But I see no use in this. When you 
have an eagle sitting on a blasted tree to 
amuse your leisure, why not be satisfied 
with that, and let well enough alone? 


— 
PAVILION 
APPLE 
: TREE 








THE DOTTED LINES SHOW, IN PART, THE ADDITIONS. 


We adapted the boulder to its new en- 
vironment by building a staircase up one 
side and a platform on the top, while a table 
and bench below make it a comfortable re- 
treat for the afternoons, when the sun is 
behind in the west. We could not forbear, 
too, aiding its druid-like, prehistoric air with 
a rude altar and some inscribed monoliths. 
The illusions are the only power in human 
affairs strong enough to keep us well going. 
May we not, therefore, claim some merit for 
creating this illusion of antiquity, and put- 
ting a prehistoric ruin just where one ought 
to be? 

Fortunately, the land in general needed 
little done to it. It was a question, rather, 
of trimming out superabundant plantations 
than of adding to them. Natural hedges 
run around all our boundaries and along the 
old walls, dividing off the fields, and most of 
them are full of roses or wild blackberries, 
raspberries, or grapes. An upper field 
abounds in strawberries. The wild grape- 
vine occurs in extraordinary luxuriance; it 
swings from tree to tree, and the air is redo- 
lentin springtime with the delicate fragrance 
of its flowers, and in autumn with that of its 
fruit. At one place it spreads all over the 
rocks and the hollow of an old cellar with 
the look of rolling waves of green surf. 
Elsewhere it has completely overrun a clump 
of quince-trees, so that it was only necessary 
to cut out one side of the combination, and 
set a prop or two, to form a commodious 
bower. 

It would be difficult to find a greater vari- 
ety of scenery than we have in so small a 
number of acres. I should almost have been 
content with only a single one of these views. 
We travel by going to one after another of 
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them in turn. We have the front lawn with 
its maple shade and the brook; then the 
park-like vista eastward from the “Sunday 
pear-tree”; then the orchard westward—a 
real orchard, with all the charm in which 
apple-trees abound, from the blossom to the 
ripe fruit. Down in one corner of this is a 
miniature glen, with cliffs and a carpet of 
cool, delicate ferns. Then there is the boul- 
der and its thickets, and higher up, in an- 
other field with cedars and more apple-trees, 
is the “ Boer Kopje,” a great cairn of stones 
(piled up by some long-forgotten resident), 
peeping forth mysteriously from embower- 
ing shrubbery. On the top of it has been 
fashioned a rude round-tower, and kopje 
though it may be, its boy commander flies 
the American flag, and has already sustained 
there more than one lively period of attack 
and defense. 

Over that way one has only to step across 
our wall to enter the thick natural wood 
that borders us. There is a bit of romance 
connected with that wood, too; the belt of 
it next us is an abandoned road, which, a 
hundred years ago, led over hill and dale, 
giving access to dwellings the very cellars 
of which are now untraceable. 

I shall touch briefly on the practical as- 
pects of the case. I had feared at first to have 
to spend half my time hurrying to the mar- 
ket-town to provision the family, and I 
thought it worth doing even then. But, 
quite to the contrary, the housekeeping has 
proved to be even easier than in town. This 
is much due to the daily stage. Though a 
lumbering, slow conveyance for travel or for 
bringing out one’s friends to the farm, it is 
a capital resource for procuring supplies. 
We signal it by a blue placard swung out 
of the window, and it stops under our maple- 
trees by seven in the morning. The amiable 
driver takes a prepared list, and he is back 
again before noon, bringing, say, meat from 
the butcher’s, —and of excellent quality, too, 
even by town standards,— fruit and confec- 
tionery, a new broom and some cotton cloth 
for the servant, embroidery-thread for the 
mistress, light lumber and cans of paint for 
this deponent, and a drum for the son of the 
house. For such miscellaneous shopping his 
own charge is about ten cents. The stage- 
driver is the Mercury, the special providence, 
of the dwellers all along his line. An old 
woman awaits to give him huckleberries to 
sell, another hands up an old saucepan to be 
soldered. The complete history of one of his 
trips would make an instructive and amusing 
compendium of rural existence. Besides this 
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resource, other butchers, bakers, fish-men, 
and fruit-men, too, drive by, on certain days 
of the week, jingle their little bells at our 
door, and await our pleasure. 

The servant question is often alleged as 
one of the drawbacks to a country life, but 
here again, judging from our experience and 
observation, we are obliged to think the 
dread is exaggerated. Our own domestic 
has followed our fortunes throughout. 
“Nora” has plenty of merits, to which | 
here gladly pay tribute, but she cannot be 
greatly different from her kind, and yet, so 
far from being discontented or “lonesome,” 
she shows and declares great satisfaction 
with the new life and with the respite from 
that of the city. She likes-to compare the 
way things are done here with that at her 
farm-house home in Ireland (to the great 
advantage of the latter). It isa pleasure to 
see Nora cruising down the shrubbery, pop- 
ping ripe raspberries into her mouth, or 
sitting in the orchard with her lap full of 
apples; and if the kitchen fire were not so 
hot,—though the next time I am going to 
try one of the patent stoves that go with 
oil or gasolene,—she would get as much 
benefit out of it all as the rest of us. Thus 
far an epidemic of good health has prevailed 
among us all, and we have had no doctor’s 
bills to pay. 

Our fellow-villagers have not been unduly 
excited over our arrival as the first summer- 
resort people in the region. I judge they 
do not greatly admire our taste for the 
quaint and old-fashioned in building and the 
genuinely rural in nature, but look upon our 
proceedings as rather eccentric and whimsi- 
cal. Perhaps they will like it better after a 
while. The thing is good in itself, and our 
influence may linger after us, as they say the 
light of certain stars continues to arrive at 
the earth long after these themselves have 
been blotted out. This community, to be 
quite perfect, should have some of the de- 
fects of larger communities. It is a little 
retired and lacking in social resources; but, 
of the two evils, too little companionship is 
far better than too much. 

Our experiment has been an unmistakable 
success; the life is agreeable, it is healthy, 
and it is cheap. You have noticed that the 
one conclusion reached by nearly all persons 
who have passed their summer at the usual 
boarding-house, hotel, or hired cottage, is 
that they never want to go to that place 
again. We do not say that and we do not 
think it. We keep the farm much in mind 
in the winter-time, we talk it over with 














pleasure, we recall how we used to watch the 
birds there, and the fireflies, and those larger 
fireflies, the stars, and we are anxious to get 
back to it at the earliest moment. 

A large movement in farm-places goes on 
in those rather near the towns, which do not 
figure much in the official catalogues above 
mentioned. A multitude of lesser business 
men cannot get away for long vacations, and 
they must have something near by and easy 
of access. Indeed, there is no reason for 
the customary going away to great distances. 
The difference between city climate and coun- 
try climate isimmense, and almost any change 
from the city is enough. 

It is a point in favor of our purchase that 
it is so near by. We can run up there easily 
to spend the day and see how it is getting 
along. Still, the first enthusiasm having worn 
off, we do not do that as often as we had 
expected. The house having entered upon 
its long hibernation, all the homelike small 
objects are put away, the windows are nailed 
up, and draperies tacked over them. There is 
a chill within, and one does not want to spend 
half one’s time in letting in air and sunlight 
and making fires, and then putting all back 
in winter shape again. 

We go up, of course, some days in the 
autumn, and an excursion or two there in 
early spring is particularly delightful, but 
the real satisfaction is that we can begin 
to live there so early in the summer. The 
hejira is made in the opening days of June. 
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That is a delightful moment, indeed, the 
first glimpse of the country home again, 
left so many long months standing silent 
and vacant. It is like the palace of the 
Sleeping Beauty in the wood. The grass is 
knee-deep about it, up to the very sills of 
the doors. The first thing to do is to take a 
sickle and cut a way through the high grass, 
as one would cut paths through the snow in 
winter. And the slopes in the orchard are 
as white with daisies as if with real snow. 

Such is what one of the improved methods 
of transportation has done for us. As they 
become more common, they must influence 
immensely the filling up of the farms with 
summer residents. Perhaps, indeed, the next 
step may be a general scramble for these 
farms, and the call upon those who have not 
read the signs of the times, and seized the 
occasion by the forelock, to pay much higher 
prices than those that have hitherto prevailed. 

We won our country home,so to express 
it, by the bicycle, but we rather expect 
to have to hold it by the automobile, unless 
it be by the trolley, for already they talk of 
a link to connect the two systems above and 
below us. Why will not some one bring out 
a motor-carriage, for two persons,—and a 
third light one at a pinch, —costing not much 
above two hundred dollars, and capable of 
being stowed away in small quarters? Such 
a conveyance is bound to come sooner or 
later. Why not give it to us sooner and 
not later? 
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TRENTS TRUST. 


A NOVELETTE. 


BY BRET HARTE, 
Author of “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” etc., etc. 


Ill. 


9) ANDOLPH TRENT’S conster- 
S e, nation atthe loss of the portman- 


For, although it was easy to 

SY make up the small sum taken, 
it the papers were safe in Miss Avondale’s 
possession, yet this displacement of the only 
link between him and his missing benefactor, 
and the mystery of its disappearance, raised 
all his old doubts and suspicions. A vague 
uneasiness, a still more vague sense of some 
remissness on his own part, possessed him. 

That the portmanteau was taken from his 
room during his absence with Miss Avondale 
that afternoon was evident. The door had 
been opened by a skeleton key, and as the 
building was deserted on Sunday, there had 
been no chance of interference with the 
thief. If mere booty had been his object, the 
purse would have satisfied him without his 
burdening himself with a portmanteau which 
might be identified. Nothing else in the 
room had been disturbed. The thief must 
have had some cognizance of its location, and 
have kept some espionage over Randolph’s 
movements—a circumstance which added to 
the mystery and his disquiet. He placed a 
description of his loss with the police au- 
thorities, but their only idea of recovering 
it was by leaving that description with 
pawnbrokers and second-hand dealers, a pro- 
ceeding that Randolph instinctively felt was 
in vain. 

A singular but instinctive reluctance to 
inform Miss Avondale of his loss kept him 
from calling upon her for the first few days. 
When he did, she seemed concerned at the 
news, although far from participating in his 
superstition or his suspicions. 

“You still have the letter and photograph 
—whatever they may be worth—for identi- 
fication,” she said dryly, “although Bobby 
cannot remember about the letter. 
thinks he went once with his father to a 
photographer and had a picture taken, but 
he cannot remember seeing it afterward.” 
892 
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She was holding them in her hand, and Ran- 
dolph almost mechanically took them from 
her and put them in his pocket. He would 
not, perhaps, have noticed his own brusque- 
ness had she not looked a little surprised 
and, he thought, annoyed. “Are you quite 
sure you won't lose them?” she said gently. 
“Perhaps I had better keep them for you.” 

“T shall seal them up and put them in the 
bank-safe,” he said quickly. He could not 
tell whether his sudden resolution was an 
instinct or the obstinacy that often comes 
to an awkward man. “But,” he added, col- 
oring, “I shall always regret the loss of the 
portmanteau, for it was the means of bring- 
ing us together.” 

“T thought it was the umbrella,” said Miss 
Avondale, dryly. 

She had once before halted him on the 
perilous edge of sentiment by a similar cyni- 
cism, but this time it cut him deeply. For he 
could not be blind to the fact that she 
treated him like a mere boy, and in dispel- 
ling the illusions of his instincts and beliefs 
seemed as if intent upon dispelling his illu- 
sions of her; and in her half-smiling ab- 
straction he read only the well-bred tolera- 
tion of one who is beginning to be bored. He 
made his excuses early and went home. 
Nevertheless, although regretting he had 
not left her the letter and photograph, he 
deposited them in the bank-safe the next 
day, and tried to feel that he had vindicated 
his character for grown-up wisdom. 

Then, in his conflicting emotions, he pun- 
ished himself, after the fashion of youth, by 
avoiding the beloved one’s presence for sev- 
eral days. He did this in the belief that it 
would enable him to make up his mind whe- 
ther to reveal his real feelings to her, and 
perhaps there was the more alluring hope 
that his absence might provoke some mani- 
festations of sentiment on her part. But she 
made no sign. And then came a reaction in 
his feelings, with a heightened sense of loy- 
alty to his missing benefactor. For, freed 
of anyillusion or youthful fancy now, a purely 
unselfish gratitude to the unknown man filled 
























his heart. In the lapse of his sentiment he 
clung the more closely to this one honest 
romance of his life. 

One afternoon, at the close of business, he 
was a little astonished to receive a message 
from Mr. Dingwall, the deputy manager, 
that he wished to see him in his private 
office. He was still more astonished when 
Mr. Dingwall, after offering him a chair, 
stood up with his hands under his coat-tails 
before the fireplace, and, with a hesitancy 
half reserved, half courteous, but wholly 
English, said: 

“I—er—would be glad, Mr. Trent, if you 
would—er—give me the pleasure of your 
company at dinner to-morrow.” 

Randolph, still amazed, stammered his 
acceptance. 

“There will be—er—a young lady inwhom 
you were—er—quite interested some time 
ago. Er—Miss Avondale.” 

Randolph, feeling he was coloring, and 
uncertain whether he should speak of having 
met her since, contented himself with ex- 
pressing his delight. 

“In fact,” continued Mr. Dingwall, clear- 
ing his throat as if he were also clearing his 
conscience of a tremendous secret, “she—er 
—mentioned your name. There is Sir Wil- 
liam Dorniton coming also. Sir William has 
recently succeeded his elder brother, who 
—er— it seems, was the gentleman you were 
inquiring about when you first came here, 
and who, it is now ascertained, was drowned 
in the bay a few months ago. In fact—er 
—it is probable that you were the last one 
who saw him alive. I thought I would tell 
you,” continued Mr. Dingwall, settling his 
chin more comfortably in his checked cravat, 
“in case Sir William should speak of him to 
you.” 

Randolph was staggered. The abrupt rev- 
elation of his benefactor’s name and fate, 
casually coupled with an invitation to dinner, 
shocked and confounded him. Perhaps Mr. 
Dingwall noticed it and misunderstood the 
cause, for he added in parenthetical explana- 
tion: “ Yes, the man whose portmanteau you 
took charge of is dead; but you did your 
duty, Mr. Trent, in the matter, although the 
recovery of the portmanteau was unessential 
to the case.” 

“ Dead,” repeated Randolph, scarcely heed- 
ing him. “Butis it true? Are they sure?” 

Mr. Dingwall elevated his eyebrows. “The 
large property at stake of course rendered 
the most satisfactory proofs of it necessary. 
His father had died only a month previous, 
and of course they were seeking the pre- 
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sumptive heir, the so-called ‘Captain John 
Dornton,’— your man,— when they made the 
discovery of his death.” 

- Randolph thought of the strange body at 
the wharf, of the coroner’s vague verdict, 
and was unconvinced. “But,” he said im- 
pulsively, “there was a child.” He checked 
himself as he remembered this was one of 
Miss Avondale’s confidences to him. 

“Ah—Miss Avondale has spoken of a 
child?” said Mr. Dingwall, dryly. 

“T saw her with one which she said was 
Captain Dornton’s, which had been left in 
her care after the death of his wife,” said 
Randolph, in hurried explanation. 

“John Dornton had no wife,” said Mr. 
Dingwall, severely. “The boy is a natural 
son. Captain John lived a wild, rough, and 
—er—an eccentric life.” 

“IT thought—I understood from Miss 
Avondale that he was married,” stammered 
the young man. 

“In your rather slight acquaintance with 
that young Jady I should imagine she would 
have some delicacy in telling you otherwise,” 
returned Mr. Dingwall, primly. 

Randolph felt the truth of this, and was 
momentarily embarrassed. Yet he lingered. 

“Has Miss Avondale known of this dis- 
covery long?” he asked. 

“About two weeks, I should say,” re- 
turned Mr. Dingwall. “She was of some 
service to Sir William in getting up certain 
proofs he required.” 

It was three weeks since she had seen 
Randolph, yet it would have been easy for 
her to communicate the news to him. In 
these three weeks his romance of their com- 
mon interest in his benefactor—even his own 
dream of ever seeing him again—had been 
utterly dispelled. 

It was in no social humor that he reached 
Dingwall’s house the next evening. Yet he 
knew the difficulty of taking an aggressive 
attitude toward his previous idol or of invit- 
ing a full explanation from her then. 

The guests, with the exception of himself 
and Miss Avondale, were all English. She, 
self-possessed and charming in evening dress, 
nodded to him with her usual mature pat- 
ronage, but did not evince the least desire 
to seek him for any confidential aside. He 
noticed the undoubted resemblance of Sir 
William Dorniton to his missing benefactor, 
and yet it produced a singular repulsion in 
him, rather than any sympathetic predilec- 
tion. At table he found that Miss Avondale 
was separated from him, being seated beside 
the distinguished guest, while he was placed 
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next to the young lady he had taken down— 
a Miss Eversleigh, the cousin of Sir William. 
She was tall, and Randolph’s first impression 
of her was that she was stiff and constrained 
—an impression he quickly corrected at the 
sound of her voice, her frank ingenuousness, 
and her unmistakable youth. In the habit of 
being crushed by Miss Avondale’s unrelent- 
ing superiority, he found himself apparently 
growing up beside this tall English girl, who 
had the naiveté of a child. After afew com- 
monplaces she suddenly turned her gray eyes 
on his, and said: 

“Did n’t you like Jack? I hope you did. 
Oh, say you did—do!” 

“You mean Captain John Dornton?” said 
Randolph, a little confused. 

“Yes, of course; his brother”-—glancing 
toward Sir William. “We always called 
him Jack, though I was ever so little when 
he went away. No one thought of calling 
him anything else but Jack. Say you liked 
him!” 

“T certainly did,” returned Randolph, im- 
pulsively. Then checking himself, he added, 
“T only saw him once, but I liked his face 
and manner—and—he was very kind to 
me.” 

“Of course he was,” said the young girl, 
quickly. “That was only like him, and yet,” 
—lowering her voice slightly,—“ would you 
believe that they all say he was wild and 
wicked and dissipated? And why? Fancy! 
Just because he did n’t care to stay at home 
and shoot and hunt and race and make debts, 
as heirs usually do. No, he wanted to see the 
world and do something for himself. Why, 
when he was quite young, he could manage 
a boat like any sailor. Dorniton Hall, their 
place, is on the coast, you know, and they 
say that, just for adventure’s sake, after he 
went away, he shipped as first mate some- 
where over here on the Pacific, and made 
two or three voyages. You know—don’t you? 
—and how every one was shocked at such 
conduct in the heir.” 

Her face was so girlishly animated, with 
such sparkle of eye and responsive color, 
that he could hardly reconcile it with her 
first restraint or with his accepted traditions 
of her unemotional race, or, indeed, with her 
relationship to the principal guest. His la- 
tent feeling of gratitude to the dead man 
warmed under the young girl’s voice. 

“It ’s so dreadful to think of him as 
drowned, you know, though even that they 
put against him,” she went on hurriedly, “ for 
they say he was probably drowned in some 
drunken fit, —fell through the wharf or some- 
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thing shocking and awful,—worse than sui- 
cide. But”—she turned her frank young 
eyes upon him again—“ you saw him on the 
wharf that night, and you could tell how he 
looked.” 

“ He was as sober as I was,” returned Ran- 
dolph, indignantly, as he recalled the inci- 
dent of the flask and the dead man’s caution. 
From recalling it to repeating it followed 
naturally, and he presently related the whole 
story of his meeting with Captain Dornton 
to the brightly interested eyes beside him. 
When he had finished, she leaned toward him 
in girlish confidence, and said: 

“Yes; but even that they tell to show how 
intoxicated he must have been to have given 
up his portmanteau to an utter stranger like 
you.” She stopped, colored, and yet, reflect- 
ing his own half-smile, she added: “You 
know what I mean. For they all agree how 
nice it was of you not to take any advantage 
of his condition, and Dingwall said your 
honesty and faithfulness struck Revelstoke 
so much that he made a place for you at the 
bank. Now J think,” she continued, with de- 
lightful naiveté, “it was a proof of poor 
Jack’s being perfectly sober, that he knew 
whom he was trusting, and saw just what 
you were, at once. There! But I suppose 
you must not talk to me any longer, but 
must make yourself agreeable to some one 
else. But it was very nice of you to tell 
me all this. I wish you knew my guardian. 
You ’dlike him. Do you ever go to England? 
Do come and see us.” 

These confidences had not been observed 
by the others, and Miss Avondale appeared 
to confine her attentions to Sir William, who 
seemed to be equally absorbed, except that 
once he lifted his eyes toward Randolph, as 
if in answer to some remark from her. It 
struck Randolph that he was the subject of 
their conversation, and this did not tend to 
allay the irritation of a mind already wounded 
by the contrast of her lack of sympathy for 
the dead man who had befriended and trusted 
her to the simple faith of the girl beside him, 
who was still loyal to a mere childish recol- 
lection. 

After the ladies had rustled away, Sir 
William moved his seat beside Randolph. 
His manner seemed to combine Mr. Ding- 
wall’s restraint with a certain assumption of 
the man of the world, more notable for its 
frankness than its tactfulness. 

“Sad business this of my brother’s, eh,” 
he said, lighting a cigar, “any way you take 
it, eh? You saw him last, eh?” The inter- 
rogating word, however, seemed to be only 























an exclamation of habit, for he seldom waited 
for an answer. 

“T really don’t know,” said Randolph, “as 
I saw him only once, and he left me on the 
wharf. I know no more where he went to 
then than where he came from before. Of 
course you must know all the rest, and how 
he came to be drowned.” 

“Yes ; it really did not matter much. The 
whole question was identification and proof 
of death, you know. Beastly job, eh?” 

“Was that his body you were helping to 
get ashore at the wharf one Sunday?” asked 
Randolph, bluntly, now fully recognizing the 
likeness that had puzzled him in Sir William. 
“T did n’t see any resemblance.” 

“Precious few would. I did n’t—though 
it ’s true I had n’t seen him for eight years. 
Poor old chap been knocked about so he 
had n’t a feature left,eh? But his shipmate 
knew him, and there were his traps on the 
ship.” 

Then, for the first time, Randolph heard 
the grim and sordid details of John Dornton’s 
mysterious disappearance. He had arrived 
the morning before that eventful day on an 
Australian bark as the principal passenger. 
The vessel itself had an evil repute, and was 
believed to have slipped from the hands of 
the police at Melbourne. John Dornton had 
evidently amassed a considerable fortune in 
Australia, although an examination of his 
papers and effects showed it to be in drafts 
and letters of credit and shares, and that he 
had no ready money—a fact borne out by 
the testimony of his shipmates. The night 
he arrived was spent in an orgy on board 
ship, which he did not leave until the early 
evening of the next day, although, after his 
erratic fashion, he had ordered a room at a 
hotel. That evening he took ashore a port- 
manteau, evidently intending to pass the 
night at his hotel. He was never seen again, 
although some of the sailors declared that 
they had seen him on the wharf without the 
portmanteau, and they had drunk together at 
a low grog-shop on the street-corner. He 
had evidently fallen through some hole in 
the wharf. As he was seen only with the 
sailors, who also knew he had no ready 
money on his person, there was no suspicion 
of foul play. 

“For all that, don’t you know,” continued 
Sir William, with a forced laugh, which 
struck Randolph as not only discordant, but 
having an insolent significance, “it might 
have been a deuced bad business for you, 
eh? Last man who was with him, eh? In 
possession of his portmanteau, eh? Wearing 
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his clothes, eh? Awfully clever of you to go 
straight to the bank with it. ’Pon my word, 
my legal man wanted to pounce down on you 
as ‘accessory’ until I and Dingwall called 
him off. But it’s all right now.” 

Randolph’s antagonism to the man in- 
creased. “The investigation seems to have 
been peculiar,” he said dryly, “for, if I re- 
member rightly, at the coroner’s inquest on 
the body I saw you with, the verdict re- 
turned was of the death of an unknown man.” 

“Yes ; we had n’t clear proof of identity 
yet,” he returned coolly, “but we had a re- 
examination of the body before witnesses 
afterward, and a verdict according to the 
facts. That was kept out of the papers in 
deference to the feelings of the family and 
friends. I fancy you would n’t have liked to 
be cross-examined before a stupid jury 
about what you were doing with Jack’s port- 
manteau, even if we were satisfied with it.” 

“T should have been glad to testify to the 
kindness of your brother, at any risk,” re- 
turned Randolph, stoutly. “ You have heard 
that the portmanteau was stolen from me, 
but the amount of money it contained has 
been placed in Mr. Dingwall’s hands for dis- 
posal.” 

“Tts contents were known, and all that ’s 
been settled,” returned Sir William, rising. 
“But,” he continued, with his forced laugh, 
which to Randolph’s fancy masked a certain 
threatening significance, “I say, it would 
have been a beastly business, don’t you know, 
if you had been called upon to produce it 
again—ha, ha!—eh?” 

Returning to the dining-room, Randolph 
found Miss Avondale alone on a corner of 
the sofa. She swept her skirt aside as he 
approached, as an invitation for him to sit 
beside her. Still sore from his experience, 
he accepted only in the hope that she was 
about to confide to him her opinion of this 
strange story. But, to his chagrin, she looked 
at him over her fan with a mischievous tol- 
erance. “ You seemed more interested in the 
cousin than the brother of your patron.” 

Once Randolph might have been flattered 
at this. But her speech seemed to him only 
an echo of the general heartlessness. “I 
found Miss Eversleigh very sympathetic over 
the fate of the unfortunate man, whom no- 
body else here seems to care for,” said Ran- 
dolph, coldly. 

“Yes,” returned Miss Avondale, com- 
posedly; “I believe she was a great friend 
of Captain Dornton when she was quite a 
child, and I don’t think she can expect much 
from Sir William, who is very different from 
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his brother. In fact, she was one of the 
relatives who came over here in quest of the 
captain, when it was believed he was living 
and the heir. He was quite a patron of 
hers.” 

“But was he not also one of yours?” said 
Randolph, bluntly. 

“JT think I told you I was the friend of the 
boy and of poor Paquita, the boy’s mother,” 
said Miss Avondale, quietly. “I never saw 
Captain Dornton but twice.” 

Randolph noticed that she had not said 
“wife,” although in her previous confidences 
she had so described the mother. But, as 
Dingwall had said, why should she have ex- 
posed the boy’s illegitimacy to a comparative 
stranger; and if she herself had been de- 
ceived about it, why should he expect her to 
tell him? And yet—he was not satisfied. 

He was startled by a little laugh. “Well, 
I declare, you look as if you resented the fact 
that your benefactor turned out to be a 
baronet,—just as in some novel,—and that 
you have rendered a service to the English 
aristocracy. If you are thinking of poor 
Bobby,” she continued, without the slightest 
show of self-consciousness, “Sir William 
will provide for him, and thinks of taking him 
to England to restore his health. Now”— 
with her smiling, tolerant superiority— 
“you must go and talk to Miss Eversleigh. 
I see her looking this way, and I don’t think 
she half likes me as it is.” 

Randolph, who, however, also saw that Sir 
William was lounging toward them, here 
rose formally, as if permitting the latter to 
take the vacated seat. This partly imposed 
on him the necessity of seeking Miss Evers- 
leigh, who, having withdrawn to the other 
end of the room, was turning over the leaves 
of an album. As Randolph joined her, she 
said, without looking up, “Is Miss Avondale 
a friend of yours?” 

The question was so pertinent to his re- 
flections at that moment that he answered 
impulsively, “I really don’t know.” 

“Yes, that ’s the answer, I think, most of 
her acquaintances would give, if they were 
asked the same question and replied hon- 
estly,” said the young girl, as if musing. 

“Even Sir William?” suggested Ran- 
dolph, half smiling, yet wondering at her un- 
looked-for serious shrewdness as he glanced 
toward the sofa. 

“Yes; but he would n’t care. You see, 
there would be a pair of them.” She stopped 
with a slight blush, as if she had gone too 
far, but corrected herself in her former 
youthful frankness: “You don’t mind my 
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saying what I did of her? You ’re not such 
a particular friend?” 

“We both owe a debt of gratitude to your 
cousin Jack,” said Randolph, in some em- 
barrassment. 

“Yes, but you feel it and she doesn’t. So 
that does n’t make you friends.” 

“But she has taken good care of Captain 
Dornton’s child,” suggested Randolph, loy- 
ally. 

He stopped, however, feeling that he was 
on dangerous ground. But Miss Eversleigh 
put her own construction on his reticence, 
and said: 

“T don’t think she cares for it much—or 
for any children.” 

Randolph remembered his own impression 
the only time he had ever seen her with the 
child, and was struck with the young girl’s 
instinct again coinciding with his own. But, 
possibly because he knew he could never 
again feel toward Miss Avondale as he had, 
he was the more anxious to be just, and he 
was about to utter a protest against this 
general assumption, when the voice of Sir 
William broke in upon them. He was taking 
his leave—and the opportunity of accom- 
panying Miss Avondale to her lodgings on 
the way to his hotel. He lingered a moment 
over his hand-shaking with Randolph. 

“Awfully glad to have met you, and I 
fancy you ’re awfully glad to get rid of what 
they call your ‘trust.’ Must have given you 
a beastly lot of bother, eh—might have given 
you more?” 

He nodded familiarly to Miss Eversleigh, 
and turned away with Miss Avondale, who 
waved her usual smiling patronage to Ran- 
dolph, even including his companion in that 
half-amused, half-superior salutation. Per- 
haps it was this that put a sudden hauteur 
into the young girl’s expression as she stared 
at Miss Avondale’s departing figure. 

“If you ever come to England, Mr. Trent,” 
she said, with a pretty dignity in her youth- 
ful face, “I hope you will find some people 
not quite as rude as my cousin and—” 

“Miss Avondale, you would say,” returned 
Randolph, quietly. “As to her, I am quite 
accustomed to her maturer superiority, 
which, I am afraid, is the effect of my own 
youth and inexperience; and I believe that, 
in course of time, your cousin’s brusqueness 
might be as easily understood by me. I dare 
say,” he added, with a laugh, “that I must 
seem to them a very romantic visionary with 
my ‘trust,’ and the foolish importance I 
have put upon a very trivial occurrence.” 
“JT don’t think so,” said the girl, quickly, 


















“and I consider Bill very rude, and,” she 
added, with a return of her boyish frankness, 
“T shall tell him so. As for Miss Avondale, 
she ’s at least thirty, I understand: perhaps 
she can’t help showing it in that way, too.” 

But here Randolph, to evade further per- 
sonal allusions, continued laughingly : “ And 
as I ’ve lost my ‘trust’ I have n’t even that 
to show in defense. Indeed, when you all 
are gone I shall have nothing to remind me 
of my kind benefactor. It will seem like a 
dream.” 

Miss Eversleigh was silent for a moment, 
and then glanced quickly around her. The 
rest of the company were their elders, and, 
engaged in conversation at the other end of 
the apartment, had evidently left the young 
people to themselves. 

“Wait a moment,” she said, with a youth- 
ful air of mystery and earnestness. Randolph 
saw that she had slipped an Indian bracelet, 
profusely hung with small trinkets, from her 
arm to her wrist, and was evidently selecting 
one. It proved to be a child’s tiny ring with 
a small pearl setting. “This was given to 
me by Cousin Jack,” said Miss Eversleigh, 
in a low voice, “when I was a child, at some 
frolic or festival, and I have kept it ever 
since. I brought it with me when we came 
here as a kind of memento to show him. 
You know that is impossible now. You say 
you have nothing of his to keep. Will you 
accept this? I know he would be glad to 
know you had it. You could wear it on your 
watch-chain. Don’t say no, but take it.” 

Protesting, yet filled with a strange joy 
and pride, Randolph took it from the young 
girl’s hand. The little color which had deep- 
ened on her cheek cleared away as he 
thanked her gratefully, and with a quiet 
dignity she arose and moved toward the 
others. Randolph did not linger long after 
this, and presently took his leave of his host 
and hostess. 

It seemed to him that he walked home 
that night in the whirling clouds of his dis- 
pelled dream. The airy structure he had 
built up for the last three months had col- 
lapsed. The enchanted canopy under which 
he had stood with Miss Avondale was folded 
forever. The romance he had evolved from 
his strange fortune had come to an end, not 
prosaically, as such romances are apt to do, 
but with a dramatic termination which, how- 
ever, was equally fatal to his hopes. At any 
other time he might have projected the wild- 
est hopes from the fancy that he and Miss 
Avondale were orphaned of a common bene- 
factor; but it was plain that her interests 
Vou. LXII.—103. 
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were apart from his. And there was an in- 
definable something he did not understand, 
and did not want to understand, in the story 
she had told him. How much of it she had 
withheld, not so much from delicacy or con- 
tempt for his understanding as a desire to 
mislead him, he did not know. His faith in 
her had goue with his romance. It was not 
strange that the young English girl’s unso- 
phisticated frankness and simple confidences 
lingered longest in his memory, and that 
when, a few days later, Mr. Dingwall in- 
formed him that Miss Avondale had sailed 
for England with the Dorniton family, he 
was more conscious of a loss in the stranger 
girl’s departure. 

“TI suppose Miss Avondale takes charge 
of—of the boy, sir?” he said quietly. 

Mr. Dingwall gave him a quick glance. 
“Possibly. Sir William has behaved with 
great—er—consideration,” he replied briefly. 


IV. 


RANDOLPH’S nature was too hopeful and 
recuperative to allow him to linger idly in 
the past. He threw himself into his work at 
the bank with his old earnestness and a cer- 
tain simple conscientiousness which, while it 
often provoked the raillery of his fellow- 
clerks, did not escape the eyes of his em- 
ployers. He was advanced step by step, and 
by the end of the year was put in charge of 
the correspondence with banks and agencies. 
He had saved some money, and had made one 
or two profitable investments. He was en- 
abled to take better apartments in the same 
building he had occupied. He had few of 
the temptations of youth. His fear of pov- 
erty and his natural taste kept him from the 
speculative and material excesses of the 
period. A distrust of his romantic weakness 
kept him from society and meaner entangle- 
ments which might have beset his good looks 
and good nature. He worked in his rooms 
at night and forbore his old evening ram- 
bles. 

As the year wore on to the anniversary of 
his arrival, he thought much of the dead man 
who had inspired his fortunes, and with ita 
sense of his old doubts and suspicions re- 
vived. His reason had obliged him to accept 
the loss of the fateful portmanteau as an 
ordinary theft; his instinct remained uncon- 
vinced. There was no superstition connected 
with his loss. His own prosperity had not 
been impaired by it. On the contrary, he 
reflected bitterly that the dead man had ap- 
parently died only to benefit others. At such 
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times he recalled, with a pleasure that he 
knew might become perilous, the tall English 
girl who had defended Dornton’s memory 
and echoed hisown sympathy. But that was 
all over now. 

One stormy night, not unlike that eventful 
one of his past experience, Randolph sought 
his rooms in the teeth of a southwest gale. 
As he buffeted his way along the rain-washed 
pavement of Montgomery street it was not 
strange that his thoughts reverted to that 
night and the memory of his dead protector. 
But reaching his apartment, he sternly ban- 
ished them with the vanished romance they 
revived, and lighting his lamp, laid out his 
papers in the prospect of an evening of un- 
interrupted work. He was surprised, how- 
ever, after a little interval, by the sound of 
uncertain and shuffling steps on the half- 
lighted passage outside, the noise of some 
heavy article set down on the floor, and 
then a tentative knock at his door. A little 
impatiently he called, “Come in.” 

The door opened slowly, and out of the 
half obscurity of the passage a thick-set 
figure lurched toward him into the full light 
of the room. Randolph half rose, and then 
sank back into his chair, awed, spellbound, 
and motionless. He saw the figure standing 
plainly before him; he saw distinctly the 
familiar furniture of his room, the storm- 
twinkling lights in the windows opposite, 
the flash of passing carriage lamps in the 
street below. But the figure before him was 
none other than the dead man of whom he 
had just been thinking. 

The figure looked at him intently, and then 
burst into a fit of unmistakable laughter. It 
was neither loud nor unpleasant, and yet it 
provoked a disagreeable recollection. Never- 
theless, it dissipated Randolph’s supersti- 
tious tremor, for he had never before heard 
of a ghost who laughed heartily. 

“You don’t remember me,” said the man. 
“Belay there, and I ’ll freshen your mem- 
ory.” He stepped back to the door, opened 
it, put his arm out into the hall, and brought 
in a portmanteau, closed the door, and ap- 
peared before Randolph again with the port- 
manteau in his hand. It was the one that 
had been stolen. “There!” he said. 

“Captain Dornton,” murmured Randolph. 

The man laughed again and flung down the 
portmanteau. “You ’ve got my name pat 
enough, lad, I see; but I reckoned you’d have 
spotted me without that portmanteau.” 

“TI see you ’ve got it back,” stammered 
Randolph, in his embarrassment. “It was— 
stolen from me.” 
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Captain Dornton laughed again, dropped 
into a chair, rubbed his hands on his knees, 
and turned his face toward Randolph. “Yes; 
I stole it—or had it stolen—the same thing, 
for I ’m responsible.” 

“But I would have given it up to you at 
once,” said Randolph, reproachfully, clinging 
to the only idea he could understand in his 
utter bewilderment. “I have religiously and 
faithfully kept it for you, with all its con- 
tents, ever since—you disappeared.” 

“T know it, lad,” said Captain Dornton, 
rising, and extending a brown, weather- 
beaten hand which closed heartily on the 
young man’s; “no need to say that. And 
you ’ve kept it even better than you know. 
Look here!” 

He lifted the portmanteau to his lap and 
disclosed behind the usual small pouch or 
pocket in the lid a slit in the lining. “Be- 
tween the lining and the outer leather,” he 
went on grimly, “I had two or three bank- 
notes that came to about a thousand dollars, 
and some papers, lad, that, reckoning by and 
large, might be worth to mea million. When 
I got that portmanteau back they were all 
there, gummed in, just as I had left them. 
I did n’t show up and come for them myself, 
for I was lying low at the time, and—no 
offense, lad—I did n’t know how you stood 
with a party who was no particular friend of 
mine. An old shipmate whom I set to watch 
that party quite accidentally run across 
your bows in the ferry-boat, and heard 
enough to make him follow in your wake 
here, where he got the portmanteau. It ’s 
all right,” he said, with a laugh, waving aside 
with his brown hand Randolph’s protesting 
gesture. “The old bag ’s only got back to 
its rightful owner. It may n’t have been got 
in shipshape ’Frisco style, but when a man’s 
life is at stake,—at least, when it ’s a ques- 
tion of his being considered dead or alive, — 
he ’s got to take things as he finds ’em, and 
I found ’em d—— bad.” 

In a flash of recollection Randolph remem- 
bered the obtruding miner on the ferry-boat, 
the same figure on the wharf-corner, and the 
advantage taken of his absence with Miss 
Avondale. And Miss Avondale was the 
“party” this man’s shipmate was watching! 
He felt his face crimsoning, yet he dared 
not question him further, nor yet defend her. 
Captain Dornton noticed it, and with a 
friendly tact, which Randolph had not ex- 
pected of him, rising again, laid his hand 
gently on the young man’s shoulder. 

“ Look here, lad,” he said, with his pleasant 
smile; “don’t you worry your head about the 























ways or doings of the Dornton family, or 
any of their friends. They ’re a queer lot 
—including your humble servant. You ’ve 
done the square thing accordin’ to your 
lights. You ’ve ridden straight from start 
to finish, with no jockeying, and I sha’n’t 
forget it. There are only two men who 
have n’t failed me when I trusted them. One 
was you when I gave you my portmanteau; 
the other was Jack Redhill when he stole it 
from you.” 

He dropped back in his chair again, and 
laughed silently. 

“Then you did not fall overboard as they 
supposed,” stammered Randolph at last. 

“Not much! But.the next thing to it. It 
was n’t the water that I took in that knocked 
me out, my lad, but something stronger. I 
was shanghaied.” 

“Shanghaied?” repeated Randolph, va- 
cantly. 

“Yes, shanghaied! Hocused! Drugged 
at that gin-mill on the wharf by a lot of 
crimps who, mistaking me for a better man, 
shoved me, blind drunk and helpless, down 
the steps into a boat, and out to a short- 
handed brig in the stream. When I came to 
I was outside the Heads, pointed for Guaya- 
quil. When they found they ’d captured, not 
a ‘poor Jack,’ but a man who’d trod a quar- 
ter-deck, who knew, and was known at, every 
port on the trading-line, and who could make 
it hot for them, they were glad to compro- 
mise and set me ashore at Acapulco, and six 
weeks later I landed in ’Frisco.” 

“Safe and sound, thank Heaven!” said 
Randolph, joyously. 

“Not exactly, lad,” said Captain Dornton, 
grimly, “but dead and sat upon by the coro- 
ner, and my body comfortably boxed up and 
on its way to England.” 

“But that was nine months ago. What 
have you been doing since? Why did n’t 
you declare yourself then?” said Randolph, 
impatiently, a little irritated by the’ man’s 
extreme indifference. He really talked 
like an amused spectator of his own 
misfortunes. 

“Steady, lad. I know what you ’re going 
to say. I know all that happened. But the 
first thing I found when I got back was that 
the shanghai business had saved my life; 
that but for that I would have really been 
occupying that box on its way to England, 
instead of the poor devil who was taken for 
me.” . 

A cold tremor passed over Randolph. Cap- 
tain Dornton, however, was tolerantly smil- 
ing. 
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“I don’t understand,” said Randolph, 
breathlessly. 

Captain Dornton rose and, walking to 
the door, looked out into the passage; then 
he .shut the door carefully and returned, 
glancing about the room and at the storm- 
washed windows. “I thought I heard some 
one outside. I’m lying low just now, and 
only go out at night, for I don’t want this 
thing blown before I ’m ready. Got any- 
thing to drink here?” 

Randolph replied by taking a decanter of 
whisky and glasses from a cupboard. The 
captain filled his glass, and continued with 
the same gentle but exasperating noncha- 
lance, “ Mind my smoking?” 

“Not at all,” said Randolph, pushing a 
cigar toward him. But the captain put it 
aside, drew from his pocket a short black 
clay pipe, stuffed it with black “Cavendish 
plug,” which he had first chipped off in the 
palm of his hand with a large clasp-knife, 
lighted it, and took a few meditative whiffs. 
Then, glancing at Randolph’s papers, he said, 
“I’m not keeping you from your work, lad?” 
and receiving a reply in the negative, puffed 
at his pipe and once more settled himself 
comfortably in his chair, with his dark, 
bearded profile toward Randolph. 

“You were saying just now you did n’t 
understand,” he went on slowly, without look- 
ing up; “so you must take your own bearings 
from what I’m telling you. When I met you 
that night I had just arrived from Mel- 
bourne. I had been lucky in some trading 
speculation I had out there, and I had some 
bills with me, but no money except what I 
had tucked in the skin of that portmanteau 
and a few papers connected with my family 
at home. When a man lives the roving kind 
of life I have, he learns to keep all that he 
cares for under his own hat, and is n’t apt 
to blab to friends. But it got out in some 
way on the voyage that I had money, and as 
there was a mixed lot of ‘Sydney ducks’ 
and ‘ticket-of-leave men’ on board, it seems 
they hatched a nice little plot to waylay me 
on the wharf on landing, rob me, and drop me 
into deep water. To make it seem less sus- 
picious, they associated themselves with a 
lot of crimps who were on the lookout for 
our sailors, who were going ashore that night, 
too. I’d my suspicions that a couple of those 
men might be waiting for me at the end of 
the wharf. I left the ship just a minute or 
two before the sailors did. Then I met you. 
That meeting, my lad, was my first step to- 
ward salvation. For the two men let you pass 
with my portmanteau, which they did n’t 
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recognize, as I knew they would me, and 
supposed you were a stranger, and lay low, 
waiting for me. I, who went into the gin-mill 
with the other sailors, was foolish enough to 
drink, and was drugged and crimped as they 
were. I had n’t thought of that. A poor 
devil of a ticket-of-leave man, about my size, 
was knocked down for me, and,” he added, 
suppressing a laugh, “will be buried, deeply 
lamented, in the chancel of Dorniton church. 
While the row was going on, the skipper, 
fearing to lose other men, warped out into 
the stream, and so knew nothing of what 
happened to me. When they found what 
they thought was my body, he was willing to 
identify it in the hope that the crime might 
be charged to the crimps, and so did the 
other sailor witnesses. But my brother Bill, 
who had just arrived here from Callao, where 
he had been hunting for me, hushed it up to 
prevent a scandal. All the same, Bill might 
have known the body was n’t mine, even 
though he had n’t seen me for years.” 

“But it was frightfully disfigured, so that 
even J, who saw you only once, could not 
have sworn it was not you,” said Randolph, 
quickly. 

“Humph!” said Captain Dornton, mus- 
ingly. “Bill may have acted on the square 
—though he was in a d hurry.” 

“But,” said Randolph, eagerly, “you will 
put an end to all this now. You will assert 
yourself. You have witnesses to prove your 
identity.” 

“Steady, lad,” said the captain, waving 
his pipe gently. “Of courseI have. But”— 
he stopped, laid down his pipe, and put his 
hands doggedly in his pockets—“is it worth 
it?” Seeing the look of amazement in Ran- 
dolph’s face, he laughed his low laugh, and 
settled himself back in his chair again. 
“No,” he said quietly, “if it was n’t for my 
son, and what ’s due him as my heir, I sup- 
pose—I reckon I ’d just chuck the whole 
d thing.” 

“What!” said Randolph. “Give up the 
property, the title, the family honor, the 
wrong done to your reputation, the punish- 
ment—” He hesitated, fearing he had gone 
too far. 

Captain Dornton withdrew his pipe from 
his mouth with a gesture of caution, and 
holding it up, said: “Steady, lad. We ’ll 
come to that by and by. As to the property 
and title, I cut and run from them ten years 
ago. To me they meant only the old thing 
—the life of a country gentleman, the 
hunting, the shooting, the whole beastly 
business that the land, over there, hangs 
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like a millstone round your neck. They 
meant all this to me, who loved adventure 
and the sea from my cradle. I cut the prop- 
erty, for I hated it, and I hate it still. If I 
went back I should hear the sea calling me 
day and night; I should feel the breath of 
the southwest trades in every wind that blew 
over that tight little island yonder; I should 
be always scenting the old trail, lad, the 
trail that leads straight out of the Gate to 
swoop down to the South Seas. Do you 
think a man who has felt his ship’s bows 
heave and plunge under him in the long 
Pacific swell—just ahead of him a reef 
breaking white into the lagoon, and beyond 
a fence of feathery palms—cares to follow 
hounds over gray hedges under a gray No- 
vember sky? And the society? A man 
who ’s got a speaking acquaintance in every 
port from Acapulco to Melbourne, who 
knows every den and every longshoreman 
in it from a South American tienda to a 
Samoan beach-comber’s hut, what does he 
want with society?” He paused as Ran- 
dolph’s eyes were fixed wonderingly on the 
first sign of emotion on his weather-beaten 
face, which seemed for a moment to glow 
with the strength and freshness of the sea, 
and then said, with a laugh: “ You stare, lad. 
Well, for all the Dornitons are rather proud 
of their family, like as not there was some 
beastly old Danish pirate among them long 
ago, and I’ve got a taste of his blood in me. 
But I ’m not quite as bad as that yet.” 

He laughed, and carelessly went on: “As 
to the family honor, I don’t see that it will 
be helped by my ripping up the whole thing 
and perhaps showing that Bill was a little 
too previous in identifying me. As to my 
reputation, that was gone after I left home, 
and if I had n’t been the legal heir they 
would n’t have bothered their heads about 
me. My father had given me up long ago, 
and there is n’t a man, woman, or child 
that would n’t now welcome Bill in my 
place.” 

“There is one who would n’t,” said Ran- 
dolph, impulsively. 

“You mean Caroline Avondale?” said Cap- 
tain Dornton, dryly. 

Randolph colored. “No; I mean Miss 
Eversleigh, who was with your brother.” 

Captain Dornton reflected. “To be sure! 
Sybil Eversleigh! I have n’t seen her since 
she was so high. I used to call her my little 
sweetheart. So Sybby remembered Cousin 
Jack and came to find him? But when did 
you meet her?” he said suddenly, as if this 
was the only detail of the past which had 























escaped him, fixing his frank eyes upon 
Randolph. 

The young man recounted at some length 
the dinner-party at Dingwall’s, his conver- 
sation with Miss Eversleigh, and his inter- 
view with Sir William, but spoke little of 
Miss Avondale. To his surprise, the captain 
listened smilingly, and only said: “That was 
like Billy to take a rise out of you by pre- 
tending you were suspected. That’s his way 
—a little rough when you don’t know him 
and he’s got a little grog amidships. All 
the same, I’d have given something to have 
heard him ‘running’ you, when all the while 
you had the biggest bulge on him, only nei- 
ther of you knew it.” He laughed again, 
until Randolph, amazed at his levity and 
indifference, lost his patience. 

“Do you know,” he said bluntly, “that 
they don’t believe you were legally married?” 

But Captain Dornton only continued to 
laugh, until, seeing his companion’s horrified 
face, he became demure. “I suppose Bill 
did n’t, for Bill had sense enough to know 
that otherwise he would have to take a back 
seat to Bobby.” 

“But did Miss Avondale know you were 
legally married, and that your son was the 
heir?” asked Randolph, bluntly. 

“She had no reason to suspect otherwise, 
although we were married secretly. She was 
an old friend of my wife, not particularly of 
mine.” 

Randolph sat back amazed and horrified. 
Those were her own words! Or was this man 
deceiving him as the others had? 

But the captain, eying him curiously, but 
still amusedly, added: “I even thought of 
bringing her as one of my witnesses, until—” 

“Until what?” asked Randolph, quickly, 
as he saw the captain had hesitated. 

“Until I found she was n’t to be trusted; 
until I found she was too thick with Bill,” 
said the captain, bluntly. “And now she ’s 
going to England with him and the boy, I 
suppose she ‘ll make him come to terms.” 

“Come to terms?” echoed Randolph. “I 
don’t understand.” Yet he had an _instinc- 
tive fear that he did. 

“Well,” said the captain, slowly, “sup- 
pose she might prefer the chance of being 
the wife of a grown-up baronet to being the 
governess of one who was only a minor? 
She ’s a cute girl,” he added dryly. 

“But,” said Randolph, indignantly, “you 
have other witnesses, I hope.” 

“Of course I have. I’ve got the Spanish 
records now from the Callao priest, and 
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they ’re put in a safe place should anything 
happen to me—if anything could happen to 
a dead man!” he added grimly. “These 
proofs were all I was waiting for before I 
made up my mind whether I should blow the 
whole thing, or let it slide.” 

Randolph looked again with amazement 
at this strange man who seemed so indiffer- 
ent to the claims of wealth, position, and 
even to revenge. It seemed inconceiv- 
able, and yet he could not help being im- 
pressed with his perfect sincerity. He was 
relieved, however, when Captain Dornton 
rose with apparent reluctance and put away 
his pipe. 

“Now look here, my lad; I’m right glad 
to have overhauled you again, whatever 
happened or is going to happen, and there’s 
my hand upon it! Now, to come to business. 
I ’m going over to England on this job, and 
I want you to come and help me.” 

Randolph’s heart leaped. The appeal 
revived all his old boyish enthusiasm, with 
his secret loyalty to the man before him. 
But he suddenly remembered his past illu- 
sions, and for an instant he hesitated. “But 
the bank,” he stammered, scarce knowing 
what to say. 

The captain smiled. “I will pay you better 
than the bank; and at the end of four 
months, in whatever way this job turns out, 
if you still wish to return here, I will see 
that you are secured from any loss. Perhaps 
you may be able to get a leave of absence. 
But your real object must be kept a secret 
from every one. Nota word of my existence 
or my purpose must be blown before I am 
ready. You and Jack Redhill are all that 
know it now.” 

“But you have a lawyer?” said the sur- 
prised Randolph. 

“Not yet. I ’m my own lawyer in this 
matter until I get fairly under way. I ’ve 
studied the law enough to know that as soon 
as I prove that I’m alive the case must go 
on on account of my heir, whether J choose 
to cry quits or not. And it’s just that that 
holds my hand.” 

Randolph stared at the extraordinary man 
before him. For a moment, as the strange 
story of his miraculous escape and his still 
more wonderful indifference to it all re- 
curred to his mind, he felt a doubt of the 
narrator’s truthfulness or his sanity. But 
another glance at the sailor’s frank eyes dis- 
pelled that momentary suspicion. He held 
out his hand as frankly, and grasping Cap- 
tain Dornton’s, said, “I will go.” 


















THE TRIUMPH OF SHED. 


BY VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE. 


pan time immemorial, as far as Shed 
was concerned, corn had been planted on 
the hillside and cotton in the valley; but 
Young Marse, believing that a sameness in 
the crops was wearing out the land, decided 
to reverse it. This was the beginning of all 
Shed’s troubles, for Shed was very fixed in 
his views agricultural, and Young Marse had 
not been bred as a planter, Ole Marse having 
professional ambitions for his only son. 

But the close of the war and the death 
of the father left the plantation without a 
manager, and, as nothing better offered, 
Young Marse assumed the burden, and the 
land was apportioned among the remaining 
negroes “on shares,” Young Marse to main- 
tain a general supervision. 

All the negroes were docile enough with 
the exception of Shed, who, holding the fixed 
views aforesaid, as well as a profound con- 
tempt for Young Marse’s books on farming, 
went about grumbling, and when cornered 
by Young Marse, copiously quoted Ole Marse 
and Ole Marse’s ways, which was always an 
unfailing weapon. 

Young Marse’s idea of a reversal of crops 
had not been put in operation, for twice Shed 
had evaded, the first season upon a pretext 
of stupidity. But the second evasion was ac- 
cepted as a direct act of disobedience, and 
Young Marse resolved to take the matter 
in hand in due time, that Shed should not be 
allowed to set such an example. 

So, on the day of settlement, Shed, hot 
and uncomfortable, pulling sullenly at his 
single “gallus,” heard the close of Young 
Marse’s harangue. 

“Mind, sir, I ‘ll stand this trifling no 
longer. You shall do as I command you.” 

Shed shuffled painfully, and hitched his 
gathered trousers over his rotundity. 

“T’s mighty ole, an’ I been here er mighty 
long time, Marse Oscar, to be hollered at 
dat erway by er young pusson. Ole Marse 
nebber done hit.” 

There was a limit to patience, and Young 
Marse knew that the quotations were com- 
ing. “Jam master here now, and I want you 
to know it.” 

“But Ole Marse nebber done hit,” per- 
sisted Shed; “he nebber plant de cotton an’ 
de corn dat erway. He allus say, ‘Shed, 
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plant de corn on de hill an’ de cotton in de 
bottom.’ An’ he, done in he grabe now, po’ 
Ole Marse!” 

“Shed,” said Young Marse, gravely, “I 
tell you that I am master here now, and if 
you don’t obey me this time, there ’s going 
to be trouble between us. Now go!” 


ALL through the winter Shed was very silent; 
night after night, by the warmth of his 
hickory fire, he was weighing the portent of 
Young Marse’s words, as well as roasting 
sweet potatoes. There was a threat implied, 
and Shed must be ready to meet it. His 
plan of procedure as yet was rather hazy, 
for Shed was averse to the making of any 
kind of effort; but this much was clear: he 
would never leave the plantation. As he 
was born and bred there, he argued, the old 
place “owed him a living,” and he intended 
to stay right there and get it; for elsewhere, 
Shed knew to his cost, it required a much 
greater exertion. 


AT last planting-time came again, and Young 
Marse, who, upon this occasion, was intent 
upon seeing in person the innovation es- 
tablished, was called away by business, and 
Shed was very thoughtful; but on the day 
appointed for planting, his mood changed. 
Never in the whole course of his life had 
Shed been so brisk. Even the mule, under 
his manipulation, seemed to share in the 
awakening; for by the second day. all of 
the seed-cotton had been planted, and the 
third found Shed busily dropping corn. 

Young Marse, riding home from the sta- 
tion, was ina contemplative mood. His trip 
in the interest of some new schemes had 
not been very profitable. In his heart he 
was beginning to wonder if some old things 
were not the best, after all, so he welcomed 
with pleasure the camp-meeting hymn rolling 
out upon the still air, in peculiar jerks like 
those of a large and badly punctured bellows. 

“T’ll just ride by and see how he is put- 
ting in that cotton. The last ‘Southern 
Farmer’ says it ought to be covered deeper 
on a hill than in a bottom.” 

He—er—plants His—footsteps—in de s-e-ah, 
An’ rides—erpun—de—er storm. 

“Darn him! If he did n’t always sing so 

loud he ’d work a blamed sight faster.” 























Blin’ um-be-li-ef am—sho ter err, 
An’ sc-a-n— His wuk in—vain. 


The jerky bellows continued until Young 
Marse smiled in spite of himself. 

“Whoa!” Young Marse reined, and there 
stood Shed as he had stood at that season 
from time running back through the memory 
of the plantation, industriously doing the 
same thing. 

“Did n’t I tell you, Shed, not to plant corn 
here again? I am tired of your nonsense, 
and if you don’t propose to do as I tell you, 
we ’ve got to part company, that ’s all.” 

A single white cloud was floating in the 
unbroken blue. Shed watched it a moment, 
then laboriously plucked an imaginary pebble 
out of the row. 

“Looks lak hit mout rain ’twixt now and 
Sunday—what you think ’bout hit, Marse 
Oscar?” 

“T say,” thundered Young Marse, “if you 
can’t do as I bid you, we ’ve got to part com- 
pany!” 

Carefully the old man made observa- 
tion of the cloud again, then with his arms 
akimbo, and with all of the reserved force 
of a winter of introspective philosophy, he 
opened his eyes wide upon the son of his old 
master. 

“W’y, Marse Oscar, whar you thinkin’ 
*bout gwine?” 

“It’s you who will have to go, and pretty 
quick, I ’m thinking.” 

Old Shed slowly smoothed the gunny-sack 
hanging from his neck, then stooped and 
dropped a grain of corn. 

“W’y, Marse Oscar, yo’ paw done put me 
here ’fore you was borned! Dis lan’ done 
growed me lak hit growed dis seed-corn, an’ 
hit growed my daddy an’ my gran’daddy. 
No, sar,”—Shed shook his head reproach- 
fully,—“I cain’t leabe dis here place. But 
I’s mighty sorry you hain’t gwine stay, Marse 
Oscar.” 

The New South had met the Old, and the 
Old South had conquered. 

Something was stirring in Young Marse’s 
heart that he could not fathom, and he 
turned and rode away in silence. 

With much deliberation a handful of corn 
was gathered from the sack, and the jerky 
bellows began to work again. 


IT was past ten o’clock, and Shed was usu- 
ally in the field by six, but this morning he 
was sitting on the overturned water-barrel, 
leaning against his cabin, with his hat 
slouched over his eyes, and giving utterance 
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to all of the doleful hymns generally em- 
ployed to bring the most hardened of sinners 
to the seat of repentance; for an end had 
come at last to Shed’s Arcadia. 

Unused to the new conditions and a re- 
stricting poverty, year after year Young 
Marse had found the plantation more deeply 
involved in debt, and finally, giving up the 
struggle as hopeless, he surrendered his 
patrimony, under a deed of trust, toa great 
English syndicate then making extensive 
investments in the Southwest. 

Shed received five dollars for his share of 
the standing crop, and the greatest shock he 
had ever experienced in his life. Then, 
adding insult to injury, the syndicate im- 
ported a lot of foreign laborers, and Shed, 
with all of the negroes in the quarters, was 
ordered to vacate upon short notice. Some 
of them, like Shed, were the result of gener- 
ations upon the same land, and it was a day 
of hard reckoning, though Shed was the only 
one to rebel. 

In little groups the others took their de- 
parture in silence, some to the neighboring 
plantations, where their presence was an 
acquisition, and some crossed the river to 
seek employment in “town.” 

Shed watched his fellows out of sight; 
then, as he turned toward home, his indig- 
nation grew apace. 

“ Me leabe! Ole Shed go easy lak de whi’ 
folks an’ de niggers gone? No, sar! How 
dis place ebber mobe on ’dout Shed? Hit 
des bardaciously cain’t !” 

Shed cooked a lonesome hoe-cake that 
night and dreamed doleful dreams. Still 
he lingered until the new machinery was 
brought in—harrows, reapers, binders, all 
to be run by a new power. But the crown of 
sorrow came when they took his mule. Then 
old Shed got the “blues,” and concluded to 
go to “town.” 

“I’s stood er heap, but I cain’t stan’ dis. 
Marse Oscar done gone ter hunt fer sumpen 
ruther ter do, an de nigger gwine ter follow. 
I’s mighty ole ter go kerhootin’ wid myse’f 
in er big strange place, but I cain’t hope hit. 
Would n’ er happin dis erway if Ole Marse 
wa’n’t in he grabe. Dey des could n’ tech 
him wid dey jimcrack notions. An’ hit all 
come erbout frough Marse Oscar wantin’ ter 
tu’n dis here ole lan’ wrong side out, hit do; 
I des knowed hit ’u’d fotch sumpen. But hit 
gittin’ too hot here wid all dem quare- 
talkin’, cuissome folks dat ain’ know de busi- 
ness eend uv er muel f’om t’ other. An’ sech 
es dem er-gwine ter pick cotton—dem, my 
Lord!” 
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So, with many a groan within his fat self, 
and jingling his money in his pocket by way 
of comfort, Shed made a long, last dismal 
farewell, and paid his ferry passage over to 
“town.” 

The day in the city was one of intense ex- 
citement to Shed. Wider and wider his eyes 
opened, both as to the enlightenment of his 
mind and the lightening of his purse; for 
there were many kind friends who pleaded 
previous acquaintance, and were more than 
anxious to introduce him to their social 
world, though Shed could not remember 
having met any of them before. However, 
as they were solicitous, and inquired partic- 
ularly after his folks and his health, Shed 
was induced to follow, and was initiated into 
a game of craps, as played by the Missis- 
sippi roustabouts, and several other nefarious 
schemes of chance, slyly conducted by thrifty 
negroes in the neighborhood of the landing. 
Of course Shed did not win the bright sil- 
ver watch that hung temptingly before him, 
—“so perzackly lak Ole Marse’s, only Ole 
Marse’s were gole,”—and after staking dime 
after dime on chances, a great wave of home- 
sickness came over him as he felt the single 
dollar that was left in his pocket. 

“Dis all I got lef’ er de fiver,” he sighed, 
“an’ I dunno what bercome uv hit. Better 
be movin’ on somers, ’ca’se if I done git de 
watch, what good hit gwine do me, ’cep’in’ 
ter gib out de time fer er fool lak I is ter 
leabe yere—an’ I cain’t eben tell dat time by 
hit!” And Shed held fast to his remaining 
dollar as he passed through the mysterious 
portals, followed to the door by an eager 
trio, that urged him to “tek des one mo’ 
chance.” 

Once rid of the sharks and their fetid at- 
mosphere, the old negro sat down on the 
curbing to collect his scattered senses. But 
the noise and the ceaseless wave of move- 
ment were confusing, and he longed for his 
seat on the old water-barrel. 

It was in the shadows now, for he had 
been gone nearly a whole day, and he knew 
just how they were falling through the trees. 
He could smell the grass and the cooling 
weeds; the queer people would soon be gath- 
ering in the old quarters, and the cows would 
come home. 

“ An’ I done lef’ hit, done driv off,” mused 
Shed, as he mopped his brow, moist from 
thought rather than from heat. “But Ole 
Shed don’ wanter call dis home; folks in too 
mighty herry here; an’ dey mus’ be mighty 
behin’ wid dey haulin’, ’ca’se dey nebber 
pear ter git frough. Hain’t much uv er 
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place fer er ole nigger lak I is ter ’bide in; 
done too ole an’ too settled ter larn new 
tricks. Hatter mobe too fas’—my Lord! 
Shed plumb lose he bref in dis ole town!” 

It was surely a melancholy picture that 
Shed contemplated mentally for a moment; 
then a peculiarity of the live, bustling town, 
that had recently taken advantage of the 
modern innovations, impressed itself upon 
him, and Shed was sadly lonesome. 

“Dem niggers nebber gib me no time ter 
tek notice erfore, but what dis town done 
gone an’ done wid de muels? I gwine watch 
fer ’em, ’ca’se I hain’t seed nary one sence 
I landed at de ribber.” 

But the street-cars, laden with their 
human freight and moved by an unseen 
power, whirled past Shed; heavily laden 
trucks swept by without harness or rein, 
leaving away in the rear a few massive 
draft-horses, that, by contrast, were drag- 
ging slowly up the levee; but not a mule 
could old Shed discover. Then, with that 
instinct of fear, perhaps, which prompts 
even the scrubbiest and slowest of the horse 
variety to “shy” at any kind of wheeled 
wreck by the road, bereft of the sight of 
his wonted companion in labor, a panic 
seized upon the old negro; for, grown weary 
after several hours of intense watching, 
Shed was convinced that the positions were 
identical: both were being spirited out of 
their natural possessions, and he resolved to 
give search on behalf of the mule before 
taking action upon his own case. 

“T des bardaciously wants ter see what 
dey done wid ’em, ’ca’se dey uster hab ’em 
oncet.” 

Through the town he wandered, past all 
of the new-found wonders and terrors, which 
he dodged, out into the sparsely settled out- 
skirt, without seeing a single specimen for 
which he so eagerly sought, and at last, 
hungry and disappointed, he was about to 
abandon the quest, when just across an open 
common a long, lean, spavined mule, lazily 
nibbling the indifferent grass, came into his 
line of vision. 

In an instant Shed recovered himself, 
intent upon maintaining his own superior 
dignity. 

“Dar you is, you ole curmudgeon!” and 
Shed shook his head despondently. “ All dis 
day er-lookin’ an’ des one lef’—an’ sech er 
one! You need n’ herry wid yo’ eatin’, fer 
dey gone an’ lef’ you, Jinny. Hain’t got no 
mo’ use fer you. W’ar you out fust, twel 
you hain’t no use ter nobody, den flung you 
erway!” 
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“THE NEW SOUTH HAD MET THE OLD, AND THE OLD SOUTH HAD CONQUERED.” 


The voice of the old negro was soothing, 
and the mule stopped nibbling her short ra- 
tions and listened. 

“TI knows you lonesome, I knows hit, but 
hit cain’t do any good. Dey lay down dey 
rocks an’ dey bricks an’ dey tracks, an’ dey 
des skedaddle ober ’em; but dey ’s lef’ you 
*way behin’, Jinny muel.” 

The soft voice of the negro was tremulous 

VoL. LXII.—104, 


as the picture of the improved cultivators 
rose before his mental vision, together with 
the swarthy horde of imported labor. Then, 
as the injustice of his fallen state pressed 
sore upon him, his superiority was forgotten, 
and the plaint became almost a wail: “But 
dey lef’ de nigger, too!” 

Shed paused in self-commiseration, and 
he was nearer to giving way than ever be- 
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fore; but the chord of fellowship had been 
somewhere touched, and the forlorn mule 


‘ame and rubbed her nose against the old 
man’s arm. 
At once dignity and self-possession re- 


turned. “Dat ’s hit, Jinny; you struck de 
right pardner dis time; but cryin’ hain’t 
gwine ter fetch you fodder, ner me corn.” 
And giving the mule a patronizing pat, the 
dusky philosopher sat down before the com- 
panion of his sorrows, to work out the prob- 
lem that confronted both. 

The day was wearing into sunset, and the 
grazing animal cast long shadows across the 
common before Shed rose. Deliberately re- 
placing his hat, he tied the rope halter into 
a rude bridle, and mounting the mule, rode 
slowly through the gathering dusk in the 
direction of the river. 

“Gee up, Jinny, if you wants ter sleep in 
Arkansaw dis night! You ’s er mighty po’ 
creetur ter tie ter, but one time de Lord 
done put mo’ sense in de ass’s head ’n he put 
in Baalim’s, an’ I sho gwine trus’ de Lord.” 


CAPTAIN EAGAN, the new manager of the 
Greenwood plantation, was waiting at the 
landing for the second shipment of foreign 
laborers. All day he had been getting the 
new machinery, human and other, into po- 
sition. The work had been very trying, and 
he had lost patience more than once; but 
sitting alone in the shadow, watching the 
twinkling lights far down the river, and wait- 
ing for the little packet that never came on 
time, the pathos of the situation dawned 
upon him. He was wiping out old customs, 
traditions, and homes, humble as they were, 
with as much unconcern as if they had been 
a colony of ant-hills; but, then, he was only 
acting under orders. 

After much delay, interminably long to 
a healthy, hungry man, the little packet 
steamed in, fussing and fuming, and lower- 
ing her stage-plank, discharged her human 
freight. When the last immigrant had 
been enrolled and sent forward up the levee, 
Captain Eagan, with a yawn, mounted his 
horse, considering with a keen relish the 
prospect of his belated supper. His horse, 
with similar considerations in view, cantered 
briskly, when just at the bend, by a clump 
of osage tangle, he stopped suddenly and 
shied at a shadow across the road. 

The captain had heard stories of this wild 
Arkansas country; he was alone in the midst 
of a peculiar people, and his hand instine- 
tively sought his pistol. 

“Don’, Marse Eagan! Don’ shoot!” The 
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low musical voice rolled on the still air with 
the rich melody of reedy notes. 

“Hain’t nuffin in de way, Marse Eagan, 
but Baalim an’ de ass, an’ hit de ass dat 
gwine ter do de talkin’. Maybe hit ’pear ter 
be de voice er Baalim, but hit de ass, Marse 
Eagan; fer de po’ fool nigger hain’t got sense 
ernough an’ hain’t fitten ter speak, fer he 
sell he birfright ter you yistiddy fer five po’ 
miserbul silber dollars. I hain’t nuffin but 
er po’ ole ass, Marse Eagan, but I done 
fotch all de silber back dat dey did n’ cheat 
him outen in dat town, ’ca’se hit burn we-all 
lak coals er fire. An’ I done fotch de nigger 
back too, lak de p’odigul son, ’ca’se dar 
hain’t no room fer him on dis here yeth but 
here on de lan’ dat growed him. 

“Put him anywhar, mek him do anything, 
fer dar hain’t no dirt dat ’1l feel de same ter 
de plow lak ter dis. You won’ dribe er cat 
f’om yo’ h’a’th, Marse Eagan, eben er po’ 
stray cat, ’ca’se you ’feard er de luck hit ’ll 
fotch; an’ dis nigger ’s mo’ ’n er cat, ’ca’se 
dis de lan’ dat borned him. De odder nig- 
gers kin mek er place in er new kentry, an’ 
git uster hit, but all Ole Shed got am right 
here—de grabe uv he Ole Marster, Gord 
res’ him! de grabe uv he daddy an’ he 
mammy, de sunshine uv he youf an’ de joy 
uv he ole age! 

“Tek him, Marse Eagan! Let de ole lan’ 
keep him des er little while,—it cain’t be fer 


long,—’ca’se he cain’t breabe easy anywhar 
else! I hain’t nuffin but er muel,—I means 


er ass, Marse Eagan,— but tek us bofe, fer 
de lub er Gord, tek us bofe, Marse Eagan, 
’ca’se we ’s des er-stan’in’ in de dirt road 
waitin’, an’ de worl’ done passed us by.” 

For the first time during his oration Shed 
paused for breath, and, wiping the perspira- 
tion that was rolling in great beads down 
his face, he pulled up the mule, that had 
stumbled from weakness or perhaps from 
hunger. 

Captain Eagan blinked; then, as he slowly 
replaced his pistol in his pocket, his face 
assumed the lines of severity. 

“Shed, you rascal, go right on to the 
kitchen and get your supper!” 

With the music of the order ringing in 
his ears, the old man dismounted with alac- 
rity, and led the ass that had spoken on 
through the big gate. 

Next day Captain Eagan paid for the 
mule, which had been tracked to the land- 
ing, but made no mention of the matter, not 
even to Shed, though the general expense- 
book of that date bore a separate entry: 
“Ten dollars in the cause of religion.” 














WATCHING FOR THE ENEMY IN THE SPANISH WAR. 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT, UNITED STATES NAVY (RETIRED). 


The Spanish fleet thou canst not see— because 


It is not yet in sight! 


SSAIATIONS having a sea-coast 
J] have always had some kind 
of lookout during war, with 
means at hand to signal the 
approach of the enemy. 
Travelers who have visited 
the Mediterranean will re- 
member the numerous watch-towers built by 
the Romans, from which they signaled by 
torch or watch-fire. The English watched 
for the Spanish fleet for centuries, and 
still have a coast-guard that is constantly 
on the alert to report the approach of 
foreign vessels. In the recent war with 
Spain we had watch-towers along our coast 
for a similar purpose, with telegraph or 
telephone connection with the Navy De- 
partment at Washington. A characteristic 
station is given in the photograph of the one 
at Galveston, Texas. This had the telegraph 
instrument on the top of the tower. The 
signal flying reads, “Galveston.” At the time 
of the declaration of war with Spain the 
foresight of the Navy Department, assisted 
by its War College, had already provided a 
complete system of patrol and signals. In 
each seaboard State some of the naval 
militia were drilled in the various methods 
of signaling with flags in the Myers, or wig- 
wag, code. With the telegraph and the tele- 
phone a coast-line of six thousand miles was 
thus kept in instant communication with 
Washington. The Spanish ships did not 
come in sight any more than they did in the 
time of Sheridan, but the government had 
the satisfaction of knowing that it had an 
almost perfect service watching day and 
night along its coast from Maine to Texas. 

When I took charge of the coast signal 
service on May 9, 1898, the Secretary of the 
Navy asked me if I thought the service 
necessary. I replied that I did not; that, in 
my judgment, the Spanish fleet would never 
attempt to visit our coast, but would go to 
the succor of their immense army in Cuba. 
They would never think of coming to the 
New England coast or to New York in order 
to carry on any operations or to get away 








SHERIDAN, in “The Critic.” 


from any fleet that we might send to inter- 
cept them, for they would have no chance of 
replenishing their coal. We knew that they 
had no colliers to meet them. Mr. Long was 
well aware that the people in New England 
were alarmed; and if they knew that along 
the whole coast men with field-glasses, and 
in telegraphic communication with Washing- 
ton, were watching for the Spanish fleet, the 
moral effect would be worth all the cost. 
The announcement of the system had a good 
effect, but there was a cry for fleets to de- 
fend the harbors. The newspapers strove 
to keep up the public alarm, and I find in a 
Boston paper of April 21: “ Much anxiety has 
been manifested by many of the citizens of 
seaport cities and towns of the State as to 
the danger from bombardmentof the Spanish 
fleet.” April 22 a despatch from St. John, 
New Brunswick, said that “ ships just arrived 
report having sighted a mysterious steamer 
off Cape Race, probably a Spanish man-of- 
war watching for American vessels.” May 1 
a letter was published from Block Island 
saying that the residents were in daily fear 
of bombardment. It was also reported in 
Stonington that Block Island had been 
totally destroyed by a Spanish cruiser. May 
6, New London was wildly excited. May 13 
the headings of a New England paper read: 
“Coming here! Spanish war-ships reported 
off the Grand Banks!” 

Early in April, 1898, when the possibility 
of war with Spain was imminent, the Sec- 
retary appointed a board, with the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt, as president, which was called the 
“Board on the Plan of Campaign,” consist- 
ing of bureau chiefs, the chief intelligence 
officer, the Secretary’s aid (Captain Barker), 
and Rear-Admiral Sicard, who had recently 
been in command of the North Atlantic 
Squadron at Key West. This was afterward 
called the Strategic Board, and, when war 
was declared, simply the War Board. This 
last body consisted of Rear-Admiral Sicard, 
Captain Mahan, and Captain Crowninshield, 
chief of the Bureau of Navigation. It was 
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a happy thought of Mr. Long’s to institute 
this board; the assistance that it gave him, 
and the harmony that was given to opera- 
tions and orders and to the general conduct 
of the war on the part of the navy, were 
proof of its usefulness. It was chiefly for 
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this board that the work of watching for 
the enemy by the Coast Signal Service was 
done. In addition, all telegrams from the 
commanding officers of squadrons were trans- 
lated from the cipher despatches at the War 
Board rooms, and when answers or orders 
were prepared they were submitted to the 
Secretary for his approval. Charts of all 
waters concerned were at hand, and infor- 
mation about the Spanish navy and its where- 
abouts was obtained from the Office of Naval 
Intelligence, next door to the War Board. 
In the general management there was no 
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divided responsibility; the Secretary was in- 
formed on every matter, and it was he who 
signed all orders, after they had been con- 
sidered and discussed by the War Board 
and prepared by the Bureau of Navigation. 
The Secretary was present almost daily with 
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STATION 4, CAPE FLORIDA, FLORIDA. 


the War Board. In all operations it was the 
aim of the department to leave as much as 
possible to the discretion of the commanding 
officers who were on the spot. 

At the breaking out of the war, the in- 
formation of the department and the War 
Board in regard to the condition and loca- 
tion of the Spanish vessels was chiefly fur- 
nished by the Office of Naval Intelligence. 
This office was established in 1882, and has 
been in charge of some of the ablest officers 
in the service. With the aid of our naval 
attachés abroad and an intelligence officer 
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SIGNAL-STATION, MORRIS ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


on each of our ships, it has collected 
complete information in regard to the 
navies of the world, comprising plans 
and photographs of every vessel, data 
concerning armament, coal capacity, 
personnel, and location, besides the 
resources of all ports as to supplies, re- 
pairs, and defense, and all publications 
relating to guns, explosives, machinery, 
torpedoes, etc. This information is care- 
fully and elaborately indexed by card, 
so that it can be utilized at a moment’s 
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notice. When Commodore Dewey was or- 
dered todestroy the Spanish fleet in the East, 
the department knew all about the vessels he 
was to encounter. When it became neces- 
sary to know at once the details of the de- 
fenses of San Juan and Santiago, they were 
all to be found in the files of this office. 
The photographs of the Spanish ships were 
reproduced in book form and given to the 
Coast Signal Service, that they might know 
what manner of craft to look out for. 


QUARTERS AND SIGNAL-MAST, CAPE 
HENLOPEN, DELAWARE. 


During the Spanish-American War | 
had the honor to have charge of this 
office, and its resources were so complete 
and so well arranged for reference that 
every question (and the questions were 
without number) received an immediate 
answer. One day, having received word 
through the Signal Service from Boston 
that four two-masted, square-rigged ves- 
sels were reported off Nova Scotia, and 
were thought to be colliers waiting for the 
Spanish fleet, as superintendent of the 
Coast Signal Service I reported the news 
to the War Board. They thought the 
report must have some foundation. I said 
that I did not think it credible, although 
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it came from the captains of two incoming 
steamers. Later,as chief intelligence officer, 
I returned with a copy of Kipling’s “Cap- 
tains Courageous,” and showed the board a 
picture of several French fishing-boats as 
they appear in those waters, square-rigged 
and with two masts. On this informa- 
tion, the War Board, with a sense of relief, 
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cause the Spaniards had neglected target 
practice, the vessels at Cadiz were ordered 
out to practise. One of our agents generally 
accompanied them, and he reported the prac- 
tice so bad that we need have no fear of 
their hitting our vessels. The reporters 
almost mobbed the office for news; but I 
was dumb to all entreaties, and the news 
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THE SIGNAL-TOWER AT GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


decided that four French fishing-brigs had 
doubtless been taken for Spanish colliers. 

The office had all possible information in 
regard to the Spanish navy up to the latter 
part of April, but it was necessary that the 
department should be kept informed of all 
subsequent purchases, and of the condition 
of vessels in Spain, and of their possible 
movements. In order to obtain this infor- 
mation it was necessary to have agents at 
Madrid and at all the principal Spanish 
ports. During the war we had constant 


knowledge of the condition of all Spanish 
vessels, and in a general way knew their in- 
tentions— when they had any. The vessels 
at Cadiz were visited daily and reported on. 
Immediately after Admiral Dewey’s victory 
at Manila, where we had no one killed be- 





that we received, which was of great value 
in many instances, was known only to the 
Secretary and the War Board, and never 
became public. Some of the astounding and 
wonderful daily news of the possible move- 
ments or intentions of the Spanish fleets 
was brought to me by reporters, having been 
received, as they said, from most reliable 
authorities. Sometimes I would say that 
their news was all wrong, and they would 
go away disappointed, but I would read the 
fake in the next day’s paper. The people, 
they said, demanded some news. I became 
very tired of the constant fakes, and I was 
satisfied that the Spaniards were helping 
along some of the scares. I proposed to the 
War Board that we carry the same game 
into the enemy’s country, and after prepar- 
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ing astatement that it was the intention of 
the department to send several vessels to 
Spain to attack unprotected ports, I sub- 
mitted it to the Secretary, and, with his 
approval, got it into Madrid asa secret pur- 
pose of this government. It was taken as 
genuine, and the Spanish immediately began 
sending troops to the sea-coast towns, and 
to fortify many. The excitement and con- 
sternation in Spain quite equaled what our 
own coast had gone through at an earlier 
date. The fake news worked so well that, 
as a sequence, the department, as is known, 
later prepared a special squadron under the 
command of Commodore Watson, to be ready 
to carry the war into Spain; but peace came 
before it was sent. 

The United States Coast Signal Service 
was organized in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of a board convened by order of 
the department on October 18, 1897, for the 
purpose of considering the establishment of 
coast signal-stations for naval defense. On 
March 15, 1898, Captain C. F. Goodrich, 
president of the Naval War College, was 
ordered to make and report with all practi- 
cable despatch a preliminary plan of arrange- 
ment for the establishment of a Coast Signal 
Service on the Atlantic and Gulf seaboard. 
Captain Goodrich at once visited all the sea- 
board cities and consulted with the local 
naval militia, and detailed crews to man the 
stations proposed. April 23, Captain Good- 
rich was ordered to sea, and Captain Theo- 
dore F. Kane was appointed superintendent, 
and designated assistants for the eight dis- 
tricts into which the coast was divided. The 
assistants were already familiarwith the plan 
adopted by the department in all its details, 
and had selected competent quartermasters, 
signalmen, and telegraph operators from the 
naval militia. Within twenty-four hours from 
the time Captain Goodrich sent out a tele- 
graphic order, the men had proceeded to the 
points designated as locations for signal- 
stations and had reported. They were at 
first equipped with the signal-gear belonging 
to the several States, and took with them 
tents and camp outfits with which to estab- 
lish temporary quarters. On May 9I relieved 
Captain Kane as superintendent, and moved 
the headquarters to the office of Naval In- 
telligence. Here,with the assistance of Lieu- 
tenant Frank B. Anderson and Lieutenant 
Edwin C. Weeks of the New York Naval 
Militia, the organization was completed, and 
the work was carried on until the peace pro- 
tocol was proposed, when, on July 31, the ser- 
vice was closed and the men were discharged. 
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Captain Goodrich had prepared a list of the 
absolutely necessary outfit for each station 
to begin operations, and this was given to 
the officers in charge of the several districts. 
It contemplated a house for the accommo- 
dation of five men, with stove and necessary 
cooking-gear, a ninety-foot mast with yard, 
signal-flags, etc. When I took charge, very 
little had been done beyond issuing the order 
to man the stations, and I found a stupen- 
dous amount of detail to be attended to 
at once. My first day’s work was on the 
eleventh of May, when, with all the cleri- 
cal force of the intelligence office, several 
additional stenographers, and three tele- 
graph operators, I endeavored to put the 
service in working order. The men were at 
their stations watching, but means for their 
communication with headquarters had not 
by any means been established. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to have this done at once. 
Contracts were made by wire for connec- 
tion by telegraph and telephone, and at the 
end of another week the service was in good 
working order, without any red tape or re- 
quisitions. The men at all the stations were 
still members of the naval militia. To ex- 
amine the men and enlist them regularly in 
the United States Navy for one year, two 
line officers and two surgeons were sent out 
at once, one couple North and the other 
South. It was necessary, then, to establish 
order and system; an invoice of all articles 
at each station was required, and future sup- 
plies were furnished only on requisition. So 
far as possible, these were purchased and 
sent from the central depot at New York. 
Rules and regulations were prepared and 
printed. All officers and enlisted men de- 
tailed to the Coast Signal Service were 
required to conform strictly to the “ Regu- 
lations for the Government of the United 
States Navy,” special regulations being made 
for the care of property, the manner of 
signaling, making reports, purchases, and 
expenditures, and the daily routine of exer- 
cises and drill. Communication with out- 
siders was forbidden, and the necessity of 
secrecy was enjoined. We had no surgeons, 
but the men were entitled to treatment at 
the United States marine hospitals and by 
the medical officers of that service. If there 
was no hospital or medical office of that ser- 
vice in proximity to the stations, or in case 
of sudden emergency, the nearest civilian 
doctor could be called in. 

I had not been in charge a day before I 
was more than satisfied that I had a corps 
of most zealous watchers, for the telegraphic 
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key in my office was not silent a moment. 
Messages came one after another, in quick 
succession, from our whole length of coast, 
reporting as enemies every kind of craft. 
As intelligence officer, I knew where all the 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


Spanish vessels were, with the exception of 
Cervera’s fleet, of which I had received infor- 
mation before its arrival that its destination 
was Martinique; but at this stage of the war 
all reports were received with incredulity, 
and this particular rumor was unsupported. 
The reports of mysterious vessels came night 
and day, and I saw that I was to have no 
peace or rest. When called at night, I gen- 
erally turned over and dismissed the officer 
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with the remark: “Sea-serpent again. Keep 
these reports until morning.” They generally 
turned out to be our own vessels, or incom- 
ing friendly steamers. The stations on Long 
Island were kept in a constant frenzy, at 
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first of excitement, then of disgust, as the 
reported fleet of the enemy was corrected 
to a tug with several barges in tow. I soon 
became hardened to such reports, and they 
went no farther than my desk; but the news- 
papers got hold of many, especially from 
incoming vessels. 

The six thousand miles of coast were di- 
vided into eight districts, with thirty-six 
stations in all, manned by two hundred and 























ten men and eighteen officers, the latter be- 
ing at the several district headquarters. The 
station crews consisted of four quartermas- 
ters and one landsman as cook. Where the 
station was connected by wire, one of the 
quartermasters was a telegrapher, and at 
several of the most important points an extra 
telegrapher was allowed. The equipment fur- 
nished the stations consisted of international 
code flags and books, wigwag flags, with 
cones and drums for calm weather, and 
powerful telescopes and binoculars; and for 
night use, torches and an improvised system 
for signaling with red and white lanterns. 
This outfit was not for communicating with 
the enemy, but to signal to our navy and 
merchant marine, to receive information 
from both, and to transmit orders to the 
latter from the department. A “notice to 
mariners ” was printed in all the newspapers, 
notifying the merchant marine of the estab- 
lishment of the Coast Signal Service and of 
the location of the stations, in order that 
they might give information by signal, and 
in turn be warned of the proximity of the 
enemy. Each station was provided with a 
telegraph or telephone outfit, or with both. 
In most cases the stations were looped into 
the Life-saving Service lines, which run 
almost continuously along the beach. The 
men were armed with Springfield rifles and 
divided into watches, and a daily and weekly 
“Routine of Exercise and Drill” was issued, 
the manner of the performance of which was 
entered in a log. An inspection of the sta- 
tions in each district was made once every 
two weeks by the officers in charge, who 
reported to headquarters. The thirty-six 
stations were located at the principal and 
most strategic points of the coast; as, for 
instance, Baker’s Island near Bar Harbor, 
Cape Elizabeth, Isle of Shoals, Cape Ann, 
Cape Cod, Gay Head, Block Island, Montauk 
Point, Cape Henry, etc., and so on to Gal- 
veston. The necessity of covering the long 
stretches of coast between these isolated 
stations was at once apparent, and the value 
of the hearty cooperation of the Life-saving 
Service and the United States Lighthouse 
and Weather Bureau systems became evi- 
dent, and immediate arrangements were 
made to that end. When these arrange- 
ments had been completed, the observing 
powers of the two hundred and ten naval mili- 
tiamen at the thirty-six stations of the Coast 
Signal Service were reinforced by the watch- 
ful crews of the life-saving stations, com- 
prising fourteen hundred and forty-three 
men, the alert light-keepers in all the light- 
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houses, numbering eight hundred and fifty, 
and the personnel of the Weather Bureau 
numbering thirty-three observers. Thus an 
aggregate force of twenty-seven hundred and 
thirty-six men was on the lookout for the 
approach of an enemy’s vessel, or a suspi- 
cious craft of any sort, and ready to report 
the movements of the vessels belonging to 
our own forces, including all the auxiliary 
ships and transports. The first station was 
West Quoddy Head Lighthouse, situated at 
the extreme northeast point of the United 
States, and the last at Galveston, Texas. In 
all they numbered two hundred and forty- 
three stations. As I have stated, the enlisted 
men of the Coast Signal Service were di- 
vided into watches, the lighthouse-keepers 
were always on duty, and the crews of the 
life-saving stations not only kept a watch 
from their stations, but a constant patrol 
of the beach from station to station. No- 
thing afloat could approach the coast with- 
out being seen. 

Telegraph lines were run to as many light- 
houses as possible, so that, as a matter of 
fact, the entire coast was in direct com- 
munication with headquarters at the Navy 
Department, where a telegrapher was in con- 
stant attendance night and day. Every- 
thing that passed or was in sight was re- 
ported instantly, ten minutes from Cape Cod 
or five minutes from the capes of the Chesa- 
peake being the average time of reporting. 
It was excellent practice, and the men took 
great interest in their work. Officers in 
charge of the several districts, without fur- 
ther orders, established the stations and con- 
tracted for the quarters, flag-poles, and the 
immediately necessary outfit. Afterward they 
were obliged to send in requisitions for addi- 
tional things. These were acknowledged by 
me and approved for purchases that could 
be made in the locality. Other articles were 
bought in quantity in New York and sent 
by express. My assistant looked over these 
requisitions and marked them for my ap- 
proval. One coming from the South, where 
he was born, made a requisition for wire 
netting to protect the station crews from 
mosquitos. This was marked for approval. 
One from Maine contained, among the list 
of cooking-utensils, a bean-pot. In fact, all 
the stations in Maine and Massachusetts had 
asked for bean-pots. My assistant, who had 
never been along those shores and did not 
know how absolutely necessary the bean-pot 
was to the happiness of the men, had crossed 
them off the list. An order was given at 
once to furnish them to all New England 
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stations. Along the New England coast 
voting-booths were used as quarters, the 
city of Boston kindly lending them for this 
purpose. They were put on a lighthouse 
steamer and sent to their destinations. The 
camp and mess outfits were complete, in- 
cluding every variety of cooking-utensils; 
and where it was possible to procure ice, 
material was furnished to construct im- 
provised ice-chests. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to issue a ration, and the men were 
allowed the commutation, instead, of thirty 
cents per day, with ten cents additional; and 
they could live according to what the im- 
mediately adjacent country afforded, and 
have the food they were accustomed to at 
home. The New Englanders had their beans, 
baked in the conventional bean-pot; along 
the Virginia coast and North Carolina the 
men had hog and hominy. All could have 
fish, for the whole sea was before them. In 
my hot office in Washington I envied the 
crew at Baker’s Island, but was sorry for 
those on the beach along the Florida coast, 
who were almost devoured by mosquitos, 
and especially for those at the station at 
Egmont Key, where there is a rattlesnake 
for every foot of land on the island. The 
crew at one station sent me the skin of a 
rattlesnake which measured seven feet in 
length. 

The service was unique and was one of the 
best managed in its details that I have ever 
been connected with. The officers in charge 
of districts were all men of business, some 
having large private interests. The young 
men manning the stations as quartermasters 
were from all walks of life—professors, 
physicians, lawyers, brokers, merchants, 
clerks, and mechanics. One quartermaster 
was a college professor of electricity, and 
acted as telegrapher. I received a note one 
day from a quartermaster at a New Eng- 
land station, asking permission to have his 
steam-yacht in the harbor near by. I wired 
permission, and remarked that I hoped to 
visit the station soon for a cruise. 

Patriotism was the incentive that called 
these young men of such varied stations 
together, and their zeal kept them hard at 
work to accomplish all that was required of 
them. They had many discomforts and some 
actual hardships. The naval reserves of the 
several States had studied and drilled for 
years to become proficient in signaling, and 
are entitled to great credit. 

From the practical operations of the 
Coast Signal Service for three months, I 
am confident that it would have served the 
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use for which it was established—to observe 
and report the approach of an enemy’s ves- 
sels. It frequently served an excellent pur- 
pose in keeping the Navy Department 
advised of the movements of United States 
vessels, and was particularly serviceable in 
several instances, such as reporting the 
arrival of the Oregon after her long run from 
the Pacific, and putting the department in 
direct communication with her, and in re- 
porting the United States ship San Francisco 
when that vessel needed assistance and quick 
correspondence with Washington. It was 
also useful in keeping the various navy-yards 
advised of the approach of vessels, thus 
giving in many cases several hours in which 
to make preparation for their reception. 
Some of the stations were able to render 
valuable assistance to the quartermaster’s 
department of the army, in keeping it in 
close touch with the hospital and supply 
ships and transports, and by transmitting 
messages to them while they were in the 
offing. When the transports were returning 
from Cuba and the army had a large number 
afloat, the quartermaster-general came to 
my office and asked if I could find one of his 
transports, which he said was lost, and which 
he had not been able to locate for several 
weeks. Ina few minutes I reported that she 
was at Charleston, and had been there sev- 
eral days. Afterward we reported to him all 
movements of army vessels along the coast, 
as well as their arrival off the entrances of 
harbors. After the destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet at Santiago and the sailing of Camara 
for the East, there was no enemy to watch 
for, and so, on July 31, the Signal Service 
went out of commission. The men were dis- 
charged from the naval service, and the gear 
and all movable property were carefully 
boxed and sent to the nearest navy-yard, 
ready to be used in case of another war. In 
closing up the Coast Signal Service, the 
wires connecting the lighthouses, weather- 
bureau stations, and life-saving stations, 
which had been put in for the purposes of 
the war, were turned over to the branches 
of the government service with which they 
were connected, as were also the masts and 
shelter-houses, wherever possible, in order 
that they might be preserved for future 
emergencies. The records and correspon- 
dence of the stations and of the headquar- 
ters were stored in the Navy Department, 
and as a result the connections and equip- 
ments of the service are available when- 
aver needed, together with the correspon- 
dence and data concerning them. The total 











amount appropriated for this service was 
$350,000. Its outfit and maintenance during 
the war, to July 31, cost $73,198, including 
the gear, which was valued at $34,445. This 
was sent to the navy-yards or turned over to 
other departments, ready for use again. 

In addition to the Coast Signal Service, 
the Navy Department had a patrol fleet, 
under Commodore Howell, cruising off and 
along the coast, watching for the approach 
of an enemy. This fleet consisted of the 
fast cruisers Columbia and Minneapolis and 
the auxiliary cruisers Yankee, Dixie, Prairie, 
and Yosemite. They were everywhere for a 
hundred miles off the coast, and communi- 
cated with the department through the 
Coast Signal Service. 

There was another service which was also 
allied to the watchers already described. 
Under the terms of a joint resolution of Con- 
gress, approved May 26, 1898, the United 
States Auxiliary Naval Force was organized 
for service in the war with Spain. It was 
manned by the naval militia, and consisted of 
over fifty vessels, among them twelve of the 
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old monitors of the Civil War, the remain- 
der being yachts and tugs purchased from an 
appropriation of three million dollars made 
for that purpose. When first established, 
this force was called the “mosquito fleet,” 
then the Coast Defense System, and when 
the act was finally passed it became the 
Auxiliary Naval Force. It was manned by 
thirty-eight hundred and thirty-two officers 
and men from the naval militia. It watched 
for the enemy from various harbors, from 
Portland to Galveston, and was also used 
as a patrol to protect the mine-fields at 
the harbors, but was primarily for the de- 
fense of our harbors. A detailed descrip- 
tion of this service would not be in place 
in this article. On July 9 I was ordered to 
assume charge of the United States Aux- 
iliary Naval Force, and remained in charge 
until all vessels were placed out of commis- 
sion and the officers and crews discharged. 
I found the same zeal and patriotism among 
these naval militia that I did among my 
Coast Signal Service men, and all did their 
duty. 


ON THE MIAMI. 
BY PAUL SHIVELL. 


FLUTE came o’er the water in the night! 
é Sober and sweet it wandered down the scale; 

And back returning with a deep delight, 

It reached the golden stars, and told its tale. 
Warbling, it came a swan under full sail, 

Waking melodious miles! while hushed afar, 
As from a happier fellow-soul, but frail, 

Lost in the passionate fluting, a guitar 

Answered across the waves like a confiding star. 


Then voices of two souls in love with life 











Went floating down the river in the moon; 
And often with the singing came the tune 

Of the faint cithern and the sacred fife. 

We leaned with claspéd hands o’er that deep hour, 
Until the music of contented love 
Wound into river stillness; and above 

We heard the first breath of the coming shower 
Rustling the foliage. Slowly then toward home 


We strolled beneath wide elms in the green gloom, 


And Gertrude, all in white, looked like a flower. 
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IK]. was left for Miss Polly 
Sy, Gaither to discover that 
a stranger had arrived in 
Shady Dale, under cover 
of the night, and was 
stopping at the Awtry 
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which had had no prece- 
dent in so many years that Miss Polly deter- 
mined to find out all about it. To determine 
was to succeed, for there were very few ob- 
stacles she was not capable of overcom- 
ing when her curiosity was aroused, as the 
people of Shady Dale well knew. Miss Polly 
had many lovable qualities, but she kept 
them so carefully concealed behind her in- 
quisitiveness that only a few of her closest 
friends appreciated her at her true worth. 

It is fair to say that there were many who 
disliked her, but their dislike was based on 
the completeness of her information in re- 
gard to the acts and doings of a great many 
prominent people, who were afraid she would 
draw on her budget at some inopportune 
time. But Miss Polly paid no attention, and 
was oblivious to the likes and dislikes of 
friends and foes. She went about with her 
ear-trumpet under her arm, her turkey-tail 
fan aswing, and her black silk work-bag dan- 
gling by her side, collecting and distributing 
information about families and individuals, 
some of it of considerable interest, but the 
greater part of no account whatever. 

Miss Polly took an abiding interest in the 
Awtry Place for several reasons. First and 
foremost, she had been a sincere friend of 
Madam Awtry when that lady was an ob- 
scure schoolmistress from Massachusetts. 
She had been Susan Davidson’s very dear 
friend when the Yankee girl stood in great 
need of an intimate friend; and when Susan 
was married to John Clarke Awtry, Miss 
Polly was the only bridesmaid, presenting, 
according to a tradition preserved by herself, 
quite a lovely appearance. To her dying day 
she kept the dress she had worn on that oc- 
casion, and sometimes she would spread it 
out on the bed for the delectation of some 
visitor. 

When, after the signing of the peace be- 
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tween the new republic and Great Britain, 
Colonel Richard Awtry decided to join the 
tide of emigration that brought many Vir- 
ginians and North Carolinians to Georgia, 
he accepted the invitation of Raleigh Clop- 
ton to settle at Shady Dale. He selected a 
site for his home, returned to Virginia, dis- 
mantled the house in which he had been born, 
and hauled the material to Georgia in wag- 
ons. This very material, the bricks which 
formed the body of the house and the tiling 
that covered the roof, had been previously 
imported from England; and it was set up 
in Georgia just as it had stood in the Old 
Dominion. 

Richard Awtry had a son, whom he named 
after a companion in arms, Major John 
Clarke—that John Clarke who afterward 
became governor of Georgia, and whose 
career, even in times of peace, was a stormy 
one. John Clarke Awtry became the hus- 
band of Susan Davidson, the schoolmis- 
tress, and it was this husband who was borne 
home dead from one of his dueling-bouts 
in South Carolina. After this event Mad- 
am Awtry—the title was bestowed on her 
by her friends and neighbors purely out 
of respect for her fine character, and fitted 
in well with her stately dignity and her cour- 
teous manners—withdrew herself into the 
seclusion of her own home. Up to the day 
of the death of John Clarke Awtry, the 
Awtry Place had been famous for its open- 
handed hospitality; and on the very day he 
was killed an entertainment took place at 
which all the young people of Shady Dale 
were present. But its doors were closed to 
such entertainments thereafter, and the 
seclusion in which Madam Awtry lived was 
almost as deep as that of a cloistered nun. 
She returned no calls, and went no more into 
such society as the town afforded, and she 
was at home to but few of her old friends. 

Apparently she depended on Miss Polly 
Gaither to bring her the news of the outside 
world, if she had not lost her interest in the 
ordinary events of the day. She made it a 
point to attend all the funerals that occurred 
in Shady Dale, but funerals were few and 
far between in that salubrious climate. Oc- 


























































casionally she rode out in her carriage after 
twilight had fallen, her only companion being 
Rosalie, the housemaid. 

Rosalie was an octoroon girl of very strik- 
ing presence, and was as devoted to her mis- 
tress as her mistress was to her. If the 
mistress had her peculiarities, so had the 
maid. It pleased the mistress to drape her- 
self in black: it was the pleasure of Rosalie 
to dress in white. The mistress always wore 
a breastpin in which was a likeness of her 
husband: the maid never appeared without 
a red flower on her bosom, sometimes a car- 
nation, sometimes a japonica, but more fre- 
quently arose. In these tastes the mistress 
was careful to indulge the girl, so that Ro- 
salie never had any difficulty in finding a 
white dress and a red flower to wear. 

Rosalie was very beautiful, and when she 
appeared on the veranda, as she frequently 
did, just’ before twilight began to fall, she 
fairly illuminated the old house. Leaning 
against one of the pillars of the portico, she 
had the appearance of an Oriental princess. 
Her beauty was purely of the Eastern type. 
Her complexion was cream-white, and the 
color in her face might have been mistaken 
for the reflection of the rose she wore on 
her bosom. Her eyes were large and lus- 
trous, and her coal-black hair broke away 
from her forehead in a succession of shining 
ripples. She was full of laughter and song, 
and her cheerfulness was in strange contrast 
to the grim melancholy of the mistress. 

Madam Awtry looked after the moral 
welfare of this girl with a vigilance that 
knew neither rest nor fatigue. Rosalie was 
rarely out of sight of her mistress, save 
when she was airing herself on the veranda. 
Happily, she was aware of no restraint, and 
was perfectly content with the conditions in 
which she found herself. The girl was born 
shortly after the marriage of Madam Awtry, 
and her birth was coincident with the death 
of her mother, who was a very handsome 
quadroon. The child was taken into the 
house, provided with a nurse, and given 
every care. No other slave child was ever 
brought up so tenderly and carefully. 

People talked, as people will; but talk dies 
out, whereas the determination of Madam 
Awtry lived on. Yet there was no such 
criticism as might have been looked for in a 
slaveholding community. As Rosalie grew 
older, the extreme beauty and helplessness 
of the girl seemed to create a sympathy for 
her, and the progress of Madam Awtry’s ex- 
periment, as it was called, was watched with 
a feeling that went deeper than curiosity. 
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Miss Polly Gaither, for one, was very 
much interested in the outcome. She was 
very fond of Rosalie, and did not hesitate 
to say so. She was fond of the girl and 
sorry for her at the same time, and this 
constituted another reason why the Awtry 
Place attracted her. She had a way of shak- 
ing her head when Madam Awtry’s kindness 
to the girl was under discussion. Indeed, 
Miss Polly threw out hints and made sug- 
gestive remarks as much as to say that 
Rosalie had a right to be treated well in 
John Clarke Awtry’s house. 

Miss Polly not only called regularly, but 
she never passed the house without pausing 
to make a survey of the frowning front. The 
last thing before going to bed, she always 
looked from her window to see that all was 
well with her old friend; and in her prayers 
she never forgot to make an appeal for the 
widow, whom she believed to be in the last 
stages of loneliness. 

One night the vigilance of Miss Polly 
was rewarded. Looking from her window, 
just before going to bed, she saw lights in 
the second story of the Awtry Place. The 
discovery seemed so remarkable that Miss 
Polly wished she were a man, that she might 
investigate the matter, and find out why 
there were lights where none had been since 
the day that John Clarke Awtry was buried. 
She was so puzzled that she could hardly 
sleep, and, to add to the mystery, when she 
woke during the night, she saw that the 
lights were still burning. While she was 
wondering, the clock chimed the hour of 
two. 

“Why, what in the world!” she exclaimed 
under her breath. “I really believe that 
Susan is packing up her things to go away. 
Well, I hope, from the bottom of my heart, 
that I have n’t said anything to hurt her 
feelings.” Whereupon Miss Polly went back 
to her troubled slumbers. 

As a matter of fact, a very interesting 
event had occurred at the Awtry Place. A 
visitor had arrived in the person of Mr. 
Arthur Hutchinson. He had come to visit 
the aunt he had never seen, bringing with 
him views and opinions alien to the clime 
and the people. When Mr. Hutchinson ar- 
rived, Rosalie was airing herself on the 
veranda. She had just plucked a fresh rose 
and pinned it on her bosom, and she made a 
beautiful picture as she stood there, flushed 
with surprise that a white man, and a well- 
dressed one at that, should be taking off his 
hat to her. As for the man, he thought she 
was white, but he would have taken off his 
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hat to her if she had been as black asacrow, 
for he was an active member of the Emanci- 
pation Society, and he had views which he 
thought were eminently practical, but which 
were purely sentimental. ; 

Mr. Hutchinson bowed with studied polite- 
ness to Rosalie, and inquired if Mrs. Awtry 
lived there, explaining that he was the lady’s 
nephew. He was young, his features were 
striking, if not handsome, and the perfect 
modulations of his voice sounded sweetly in 
the ears of the girl. She flew to tell Madam 
Awtry the good news, and was surprised that 
her mistress displayed so little enthusiasm. 

“Why, he’s your nephew,” cried the girl, 
“and he has come to see you because he 
loves you. He certainly is nice-looking.” 

“He loves me, does he?” asked madam, 
with a smile. “Don’t you believe it, child. 
He has come because he thinks he has busi- 
ness here. But we will make him welcome.” 

In the matter of making him welcome 
Rosalie took the lead, and she inveigled all 
the other servants into helping her, which 
was no hard matter, for even Uncle Israel, 
the staid old majordomo, was glad of any 
change that would relieve the monotonous 
regulations of the household, where every- 
thing was in a state of stagnation. 

The advent of Mr. Arthur Hutchinson 
chanced to fall well within the period when 
the controversy over slavery had almost 
reached its crisis. He had come South, not 
to see his aunt, but to preach freedom to 
the negroes. He was aware that the John 
Brown raid was about to be made, and he had 
an ambition to be the first to set in motion 
the series of negro insurrections which were 
contemplated and advocated by the extre- 
mists among the abolitionists. Among his 
friends there were many who desired to ac- 
company him on his journey; but he wanted 
no company. The Southern people were on 
the alert for such adventurers, and Mr. 
Hutchinson wisely concluded that one could 
do more effective work in the heart of the 
South, whére he proposed to begin his opera- 
tions, than two, three, or a dozen persons. 
He chose Shady Dale because his presence 
could be explained by the fact that his aunt 
lived there. 

It is true that the younger generation of 
Davidsons and Hutchinsons had studiously 
ignored their kinswoman in the South. She 
had made herself one with the barbarians of 
the South, and they had given her over to 
her idols. She owned slaves, and as she was 
a widow, it was supposed that she armed 
herself every morning with a rawhide and 
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stood over the poor slaves while they toiled 
in the burning tropical sun of middle 
Georgia. In fact, one of Madam Awtry’s 
nieces, who had a smart talent for drawing, 
as her family supposed, made and sent to her 
aunt a picture, in which the lady appeared 
armed with a bull-whip, which she was apply- 
ing to the back of a half-starved negro. Mad- 
am Awtry judged from this that her family 
connections on both sides were very promi- 
nent among those who were moving for the 
abolition of slavery; and her judgment was 
correct. 

However, she made her nephew welcome, 
and Rosalie ministered assiduously to his 
comfort. Her attentions were so pronounced 
that they attracted the notice of the young 
man—he was not more than twenty-five. He 
was surprised, to begin with, that he had re- 
ceived no introduction to the young woman, 
and when he inquired about it, his aunt in- 
formed him that Rosalie was one of her 
half-starved slaves. - 

“That beautiful girl a slave!” cried Mr. 
Hutchinson, indignantly. “Why, Aunt 
Susan, don’t you see what a horrible out- 
rage you are committing in the name of 
slavery?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied the aunt, dryly. “I 
never have believed in slavery, but what can 
be done about it?” 


“Emancipate them!” exclaimed the 
nephew. 

“And then what?” inquired Madam 
Awtry. 

Mr. Hutchinson looked at his aunt with 
wide eyes. 


She had to repeat her question. “Eman- 
cipate them, and then what?” she said. 

“Ts n’t that enough? That is what thou- 
sands of people are working for, and they 
will never pause nor rest until it is accom- 
plished.” 

“Well, take the case of Rosalie. Let us 
suppose that she is emancipated, and no 
longer has any claims on me; what would 
become of her? She can make a bed and 
clean a room, but beyond that she can do 
nothing. She has an easier time by far than 
I ever had. Your mother and I used to work 
in the cotton-factory. Did she ever tell you 
about it? She and I were worse off, so far 
as real freedom is concerned, than one half 
the negro slaves. That, of course, has no- 
thing to do with the great moral question, 
but while you are considering that question 
you may as well reflect over the conse- 
quences. Doubtless you have never given 
them a moment’s thought.” 




















“That is true,” he replied. “The time to 
think about them has not arrived. It will be 
time enough when the great work we have 
before us is brought to a successful conclu- 
sion. Anyhow, the matters you refer to are 
for statesmen to deal with. As for me, I am 
merely an instrument in the hands of the 
Lord.” 

“Why, I did n’t know I had a nephew 
who would be anything less than a states- 
man,” remarked Madam Awtry, with a smile. 
“If you are not a statesman, you should be 
told that your efforts to create strife be- 
tween the slaves and their masters will all 
be for nothing. The moment the negroes 
find out what you are up to, some one among 
them will run to his master with the tale, and 
if you escape with a whole skin it will be a 
wonder.” 

The young man laughed. He was so sure 
of the righteousness of his mission that he 
cared not a stiver whether he escaped with 
a whole skin or with no skin at all. 

“We will not discuss that matter, Aunt 
Susan. So far as I am concerned, you are 
not to know what my intentions are. I am 
here to visit you. I find you so comfortably 
fixed that, with your permission, I shall 
spend a few days here.” 

“You are welcome, Arthur, as you know; 
but you would do well to take the advice of 
an old woman who has seen and heard both 
sides of the slavery question. You can’t 
incite the negroes to insurrection, and if 
you could, you would commit a terrible 
crime, a most revolting crime. We people 
of the North are just as responsible for 
slavery as the people of the South, and it 
can be wiped out only as the result of a ter- 
rible upheaval in which both sections will 
suffer.” 

“Nevertheless, Aunt Susan, the South is 
now the stronghold of slavery, and some of 
our wisest men are of the opinion that the 
best way to get rid of the so-called institu- 
tion is to convince the slaveholders that they 
will not be permitted to deal in human flesh 
as peaceably as they have done heretofore. 
There is a movement on foot looking to that 
end, and that’is the reason why I am in the 
South. I have taken advantage of that fact 
to hunt up a kinswoman whom I had never 
seen; and now that I have seen you, I am 
truly glad that the thought occurred to me.” 

“Well, you must allow me to make a pre- 
diction, Arthur: wherever you begin your 
operations, you will find that the innocent 
will be the victims of it—the innocent and 
the ignorant.” 
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They had no more conversation on the 
subject, but it need not be supposed that 
the enthusiastic young abolitionist paid any 
attention to the warnings of his aunt. He 
had no fear that she would betray his designs, 
but, to make assurance doubly sure, he kept 
her in ignorance of his plans. He remained 
in the house all day, and sometimes until 
late at night, and it was Rosalie who let him 
out and in; it was Rosalie into whose sym- 
pathetic ears he poured the details of his 
schemes, and his dreams of success, and his 
hopes that the day would come when his 
name would be high on the roll containing 
the names of those who would figure in his- 
tory as the world’s greatest champions of 
human rights. 

The girl hung on his words. To her mind 
he was the most remarkable man that had 
ever lived. She had no standard to measure 
by except the prompting of her own heart; 
but that was enough for her—as it has been 
enough for many another girl whose oppor- 
tunities were larger than those of Rosalie. 
Madam Awtry watched the growing pas- 
sion of the girl for her nephew with ex- 
treme concern. She knew well that he 
could be trusted in all that affected the 
girl’s moral welfare. She had no fears on 
that score. Nevertheless, there came a time 
when she was compelled to forbid Rosalie 
from holding any communication with Mr. 
Hutchinson. 

This injunction had no effect whatever, 
and for the first time in her experience she 
found Rosalie disobedient. Then she spoke 
to her nephew, and he was prompt to give his 
aunt the promise she insisted on. He gave his 
word, and kept it. He could well afford to 
do so, for his plans were now mature; he 
no longer had any need for the services of 
the girl. 

Through her he had made arrangements 
with some of the negroes to hold a meeting 
in a pine thicket some distance beyond the 
corporate limits of the town. At this con- 
ference he purposed to stir the negroes up 
to a pitch of frenzy, if he could, and, taking 
advantage of this state of mind, induce them 
to strike a blow for their freedom. The meet- 
ing was to be held on the next Saturday 
night, at an hour when the whites were 
sound asleep. The curfew-bell was always 
rung at nine o’clock in the evening, but on 
Saturday nights the negroes were allowed 
considerable latitude. That was the night 
on which they did most of their trading in 
the stores, and it was well understood that 
curfew regulations were not rigidly enforced 
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on Saturday nights. Indeed, they were not 
insisted on at all, and the town marshal, 
who performed the little police duty that 
was necessary in that quiet community, con- 
sidered that his Sunday began with the going 
down of Saturday’s sun. 

Though Madam Awtry was ignorant of 
the fact, all of her nephew’s arrangements 
had been made. Taking advantage of Ro- 
salie’s enthusiastic aid, he had sent word 
around and about, and back and forth; so 
there was no reason why he should hold any 
further communication with his aunt’s house- 
maid. He was entirely ignorant of the pas- 
sion which he had aroused in Rosalie’s bosom. 
He supposed that her enthusiasm and ac- 
tivity in forwarding his designs were the 
result of a strong desire to aid her fellow- 
slaves, whereas Rosalie cared not a whit 
for freedom in any shape or form, and the 
only feeling she had for the negroes was 
one of supreme contempt. She ran to and 
fro on Hutchinson’s errands because she 
was madly in love with him. She was ready 
to cut off her right hand at his command, or 
to pass through fiery flames at his bidding. 
So far as he was concerned, she was blind 
to both right and wrong, and to please him 
she was ready to commit any crime in the 
calendar. 

Even Madam Awtry had no idea of the 
extent of the passion which was consuming 
the girl. She knew, of course, that Rosalie 
had changed greatly, and she felt it to be 
a misfortune that the girl had come in con- 
tact with a man as prepossessing as her 
nephew; but she never suspected the real 
state of the case until it was too late to give 
advice. 

Mr. Hutchinson, true to the promise made 
to his aunt, held no further communication 
with Rosalie. He paid no more attention to 
her than if she had been a stick or a stone. At 
first the girl grieved and drooped. She made 
numberless efforts to converse with the 
young abolitionist, but he always had some 
excuse for avoiding her. At last, desperate, 
she asked him if she had offended him in 
any way. 

“Why do you ask such a silly question?” 
he inquired. 

“You never have anything to say to me 
now,” she declared. 

“That is true,” he answered. “I say 
nothing to you because there is nothing to 
say. 

“But what if I have something to say to 
you?” she asked. 

“If you have,” he replied, “say it to my 
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aunt. If she thinks it will interest me, she 
will tell me.” 

Now Rosalie knew nothing of the promise 
he had made to his aunt. In fact, she knew 
nothing whatever of anything in the world 
except her passion for this man—a passion 
which was uncontrollable because she had 
no desire whatever to control it. Her nature 
was a law unto itself, and was altogether 
untouched by the forms and conventions 
which were insisted on and observed by the 
people all about her. To her all these 
things were phantoms, things invisible and 
unnecessary. There was nothing real but 
love and rage, and she could fly from one 
extreme to the other as a bird flies from 
tree to tree. 

When she turned away from Mr. Arthur 
Hutchinson her eyes were blazing with 
anger. She walked as one in a dream, but 
finally found her way to a closet, and flung 
herself on the floor. There she remained 
for a long time, deaf to the voices that 
were calling her name. She heard Uncle 
Israel calling her, and she heard her mis- 
tress; but she made no answer. Final- 
ly, when the alarm over her unusual ab- 
sence was at its height, she made her 
appearance. But a great change had come 
over her. All the signs of hope, expectation, 
and joy had disappeared from her face, and 
the soft pink flush that was one of the 
charms of her beauty had also vanished. 
All the buoyancy of her sunny nature had 
deserted her. The change was so striking 
that it attracted the solicitude of her mis- 
tress; but her answer to all questions was 
that she was stronger than she had ever been 
in her life before. 

Late that afternoon she made it a point 
to see Miss Polly Gaither, and into the 
hungry ears of that lady she poured all the 
details of Mr. Hutchinson’s plans for incit- 
ing the negroes of the community to insur- 
rection. Nothing was forgotten, nothing 
was left out. Every feature of the scheme 
was burned into her memory. 

We may be sure that Miss Polly opened 
her eyes very wide. “ Why, child, why did n’t 
you tell me this before? Have you told your 
mistress?” 

“No, ma’am; I did n’t want to hurt her 
feelin’s.” 

“That’s right; you did exactly right. But 
why did n’t you tell me before?” 

“There ’s plenty of time, Miss Polly,” said 
Rosalie, wearily. 

And so there was—plenty of time for Miss 
Polly Gaither to trot about from house to 

















house, carrying the information. At last she 
had a tale to tell that would compel atten- 
tion, and she rose to the occasion. The facts 
were impressive enough in all their naked- 
ness, but Miss Polly made them more so by 
her manner of telling them. She spoke in 
dramatic whispers, and occasionally she 
would look around as if a band of assassins 
stood at her elbow ready to slay her. 

It need hardly be said that the informa- 
tion Miss Polly carried from door to door 
created consternation among the women and 
deep indignation among the men. The plot 
which Hutchinson had hatched fitted in well 
with the vague expectations, the dim but 
dreadful fears, that haunted the Southern 
people constantly from the days of the hor- 
rible massacres in the West Indies—espe- 
cially those who lived in small communities 
where the blacks outnumbered the whites 
ten to one. There was nothing well defined 
about this dread, these haunting fears, but 
they hung on the borders of the night as 
the thunder-clouds hang on the horizon. 

Nevertheless, no one unfamiliar with the 
facts could have guessed that the town felt 
that it was on the verge of an insurrection. 
Business went on as usual; Mr. Obadiah Tut- 
wiler continued to sit on the tavern veranda 
in the pleasant evenings and recite the vari- 
ous points of history embodied in the settle- 
ment of Shady Dale; the storekeepers con- 
tinued to ply their trade; and the negroes 
went about their business as if they had never 
heard of Mr. Hutchinson and his plans. 

Saturday came, and in due course the 
night fell; but still there was nothing to show 
that a crisis was impending. At the Awtry 
Place madam was pleased to observe that 
everything was going according to her de- 
sires. If the nephew had been a ghost, in- 
visible to mortal eyes, his presence could 
not have been more completely ignored by 
Rosalie. So far as she was concerned, the 
young man was not present. This was spe- 
cially noticeable at the supper-table on this 
particular night. Yet, while the girl was 
waiting on the table, she dropped and broke 
a plate, and then a goblet. 

“T reckon you know what dat means,” 
said Uncle Israel, who was serving the 
dishes in the kitchen. He waited for the 
girl to inquire the meaning, but she paid no 
attention to his remark, whereupon he vol- 
unteered an explanation. “It means,” he 
said, “dat some ’un in dis house dis night is 
gwine off widout sayin’ good-by, an’ de jour- 
ney is gwine ter be a mighty long one.” 

“T wish ’t was me,” sighed Rosalie. 
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“It mought be,” remarked Uncle Israel, 
solemnly, “an’ den ag’in it mought n’t. Dey 
ain’t no tellin’. But de main part is dis: Is 
anybody in dis house dis night got deir things 
all ready fer ter take a long journey? Dat’s 
what I want ter know.” 

Whether the remarks of Uncle Israel dis- 
turbed her or not, it would be hard to say. 
But later, when supper was over, and the 
young man had retired to his room on the 
plea of writing some letters, Rosalie took 
occasion to tap at his door. He opened it, 
and stood facing her, but said never a word. 

“You better not go out yonder to-night. 
The white folks is done found out all about 
it; and if you go there you will be killed.” 

“How did they find out about it?” he 
asked. 

“T told ’em,” she replied. 

“Why did you tell them?” 

“T had my reasons,” she answered. 

“T don’t believe it,” he declared, and shut 
the door in her face. 

He did n’t believe it! Rosalie went down- 
stairs and walked about as one in a dream. 
She cleared away the dishes mechanically, 
but her mind was elsewhere. He did n’t 
believe it! He did n’t believe she could have 
the heart to betray him. Well, he would find 
out soon enough. One moment she gloated 
over what she had done, and the next would 
have given her right hand if it could all be 
undone. She was struggling with so many 
thoughts, and was in such a state of agi- 
tation, that Uncle Israel volunteered to fin- 
ish her work for her. “Go on whar you 
gwine,” he said. “Dat man kin fool you, but 
he can’t fool me—no, ner ten mo’ like ’im.” 

Rosalie went into her room, a small one 
adjoining that of Madam Awtry, and threw 
herself across the bed. She remained there 
a long time without stirring—so long that 
her mistress thought she had gone to bed. 
After a while she heard the clock in the 
hall chime ten; then the half-hour struck, 
and she roused herself. She had flung her- 
self on the bed face foremost, and when she 
arose she found that the red flower on her 
bosom was crushed and withered. She tore 
it from its place, and threw it away with 
unnecessary energy. Why should she, of all 
persons in the world, wear a flower? She 
slipped out as noiselessly as a ghost, and 
went into the yard. The light burning in 
Hutchinson’s room threw its reflection on 
the shrubbery at the farthest end of the 
yard, and when the young man moved about, 
his shadow, projected on the boxwood, ap- 
peared to be thrown into the most violent 
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contortions. He was evidently practising 
the speech he intended to deliver to the 
negroes, and the gestures of his arms were 
reproduced on the inequalities of the shrub- 
bery. Suddenly his light went out, and 
presently he came from the house. He 
paused to look back when he reached the 
sidewalk. Then he turned and disappeared 
in the darkness. Shortly afterward Rosalie 
came from the summer-house where she had 
been sitting, and started to follow the young 
man. Realizing that her white dress would 
make her a conspicuous object, even in the 
dark, she left the main street, went across 
a vacant lot, and soon found herself in a 
side street that led nowhere in particular. 
Following this, she emerged from the woods, 
and entered a field that had once been 
under cultivation, but so long ago that it 
had grown up in pines and cedars, which had 
reached the age of scrubbiness. They were 
considerably higher than a man’s head, and 
grew so thickly that they afforded an ex- 
cellent place of concealment, even at mid- 
day. 

Threading this maze of half-grown trees 
and undergrowth, Rosalie made her way to 
the place that Mr. Hutchinson had selected 
for the meeting. Right in the middle of the 
scrub pines and cedars there was an open 
space of perhaps half an acre, a piece of 
almost barren ground, known as a pine gall. 
Rosalie made no more noise than some wild 
animal as she slipped through the shrubbery; 
and when she had reached a point from 
which she had a good view of the open 
space, she paused and went no farther. 

She cuddled herself into, a small white 
heap, and sat there waiting for—what? If 
she had known the answer to this question 
the probability is she would have jumped to 
her feet and sought the shelter of home. 
But no human being could have answered it 
for her, and so she sat in her place and 
waited for the appointed hour. It came, 
and soon enough. A figure appeared in the 
clear space, and took up a position near a 
tall pine. Then another appeared, and an- 
other, until there were probably a dozen 
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persons gathered there. They moved about 
uneasily, and cast furtive glances in all 
directions. After waiting to see if there 
would be accessions to his small audience, 
the young abolitionist began to talk. At 
first Rosalie could hardly hear his voice, and 
she wondered if he was afraid; but as he 
warmed up, his voice grew louder. 

But before he had been speaking very 
long a strange thing happened. A man 
rose up at Rosalie’s side, so close that she 
could have touched him with her hand. She 
could hear the bustle and stir made by other 
men as they rose from their hiding-places, 
and in an instant she realized that the place 
was surrounded by white men who would 
make short work of the abolitionist. The 
negroes who had responded to the summons 
also heard the rustling in the bushes, and 
they scattered like young partridges. A 
harsh voice called out: “ Let the niggers go! 
Catch the white scoundrel!” 

Then there ensued a scene of wild confu- 
sion. Men were running this way and that. 
Half a dozen shots were fired. In the midst 
of it all Rosalie saw Hutchinson running 
toward her. Behind him she saw men with 
guns, and one of them suddenly stopped and 
raised his weapon to his shoulder. The girl 
rushed from her place of concealment, cry- 
ing: “Come this way! Come this way!” 
Hutchinson heard the voice and recognized 
it, and realizing that this was his last 
chance, if it were a chance at all, he obeyed 
the call. For one brief instant she stood 
between the young man and his pursuers, 
and then a gun went off, and she sank to the 
ground, sighed once, and went on the long 
journey that Uncle Israel had predicted. 

“Now this is a pity,” said one of the men, 
as he stooped over her. “It’s Rosalie, and 
she ’s wearing her red flower.” 

“Flower!” exclaimed another. 
blood!” 

And so it was; and even when she lay at 
home in her mistress’s apartment, under 
the candles, the small stain made by her 
blood was the very semblance and counter- 
part of love’s red flower, the rose. 
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rg HE Electoral Commission of 

C 1877 was created to meet a 
grave, and possibly the great- 
est, crisis in American history. 
Its purpose, as well asits effect, 
was to rescue the country from 
civil war, wat cowe from anarchy itself, rocks 
against which the ship of state seemed 
swiftly and helplessly drifting. Party pas- 
sion was at white heat, and consternation 
filled every patriotic breast. The country 
had passed through an exciting struggle for 
the Presidency, only to find, at its close, that 
the result of that struggle was, if not in 
doubt, at least in dispute. Both parties 
claimed the victory, and desperate men of 
both avowed their readiness to resort to des- 
perate measures to secure victory’s cherished 
fruits. The air was full of threats of vio- 
lence and bloodshed, and lovers of peace and 
order stood appalled at the prospect. Busi- 
ness was paralyzed, and everywhere were 
doubts whether our free institutions could 
stand the strain. The danger was twofold: 
either that after the 4th of March the country 
would have no President, or that it would 
have two would-be Presidents, each recog- 
nized as regular by his millions of followers, 
and each assuming to exercise the executive 
function. This meant a civil war beside 
which the bloody strife from which the 
country had emerged a decade before would 
be but boys’ play—a war, not of section 
against section, but of neighbor against 
neighbor, of brother against brother, and 
father against son. 

Whence this dispute, whence the uncer- 
tainty concerning the Presidential succes- 
sion? Three distant Southern States, after 
the Presidential election of 1876, had sent 
to the national capital double sets of elec- 
toral returns, one set for Mr. Tilden and 
one for Mr. Hayes. On the nineteen votes 
of these States depended the control of the 
Federal government for the next four years. 
Counted for Mr. Tilden, the result would be: 
for Mr. Tilden, 203; for Mr. Hayes, 166. 





Counted for Mr. Hayes, the result would 
be: for Mr. Hayes, 185; for Mr. Tilden, 184. 
Mr. Tilden had to gain only one of the dis- 
puted votes to be elected; Mr. Hayes must 
have the nineteen. 

In vain men turned to the Constitution 
for light and help. On the subject of dis- 
puted votes for President of the United 
States that instrument was dumb. A contin- 
gency had arisen which the fathers had 
not contemplated. Who would point out 
the path of peace? 

It was amid such apprehensions and mis- 
givings that the Forty-fourth Congress came 
together on the 4th of December, 1876. It 
was a divided Congress, the friends of Mr. 
Tilden controlling the House, and those of 
Mr. Hayes the Senate. The President of the 
Senate— Vice-President Wilson being dead 
—was Senator Thomas W. Ferry of Michi- 
gan, a partizan of Mr. Hayes. Controversy 
as to the powers of this officer in the count 
of the electoral votes was raging hot and 
fierce. Assuming that the Senate and the 
House would disagree as to what were the 
true returns from the disputed States, ex- 
tremists on the one side called upon the 
President of the Senate to set himself up as 
sole judge of the validity of the returns, to 
count the votes, and to declare the result— 
the election, of course, of Mr. Hayes. The 
Constitution itself was invoked for warrant 
for such proceeding. Extremists of the other 
side called upon the House of Representa- 
tives to go off by itself and declare the 
election of Mr. Tilden, with the assurance 
that one hundred thousand Democrats stood 
ready to march upon Washington to assist 
in seating him in the White House. The 
hotheads of both parties were in the saddle. 
In the wisdom and patriotism of Congress 
—and of a divided Congress—lay the coun- 
try’s hope. And a forlorn hope, in the in- 
flamed passions of the hour, it seemed. 

Into Congress, from all sections and from 
all sorts of bodies, poured petitions praying ~ 
for some action on the part of Congress look- 
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ing to a peaceful solution of the threatening 
problem. The first response came in the form 
of a resolution presented to the House on 
December 7—the fourth day of the ses- 
sion—by Judge McCrary, a Republican 
representative from Iowa, afterward in 
Hayes’s cabinet, and still later a judge of 
the Circuit Court of the United States. It 
read as follows: 


Whereas, There are differences of opinion as to 
the proper mode of counting the electoral votes 
for President and Vice-President, and as to the 
manner of determining questions that may arise 
as to the legality and validity of returns made of 
such votes by the several States: 

And whereas, It is of the utmost importance 
that all differences of opinion and all doubts and 
uncertainty upon these questions should be re- 
moved, to the end that the votes may be counted 
and the result declared by a tribunal whose au- 
thority none can question and whose decision all 
wili accept as final : therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of five members of 
this House be appointed by the Speaker, to act in 
conjunction with any similar committee that may 
be appointed by the Senate, to prepare and report 
without delay such a measure, either legislative 
or constitutional, as may in their judgment be 
best calculated to accomplish the desired end, and 
that said committee have leave to report at any 
time. 


This resolution went to the judiciary com- 
mittee, presided over by J. Proctor Knott, 
afterward governor of Kentucky, with power 
to report at any time. 

On Thursday, December 14, the judiciary 
committee, through its chairman, Mr. Knott, 
reported back the McCrary resolution so 
amended as to give a committee of seven in- 
stead of five. 

It is significant that the resolution passed 
the House without debate and absolutely 
without objection. Thus briefly the “Rec- 
ord” tells the story: 


Mr. Knott: I demand the previous question on 
the adoption of the resolution. 

The previous question was seconded and the 
main question ordered; and under the operation 
thereof the substitute was agreed to, and the reso- 
lution, as amended, was adopted. 


Fight days later, on December 22, Speaker 
Randal] announced the committee as follows: 
Henry B. Payne of Ohio (chairman), Eppa 
Hunton of Virginia, Abram S. Hewitt of 
New York, William M. Springer of Illinois, 
Democrats; and George W. McCrary of 
lowa, George F. Hoar of Massachusetts, and 
George Willard of Michigan, Republicans. 

Meanwhile, on December 15, the House 
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resolution had been reported to the Senate, 
and had met a ready response, Senator Ed- 
munds offering the following: 


Resolved, That the message of the House of 
Representatives on the subject of the Presidential 
election be referred to a select committee of seven 
senators, with power to prepare and report without 
unnecessary delay such a measure, either of a legis- 
lative or other character, as may in their judg- 
ment be best calculated to accomplish the lawful 
counting of the electoral votes, and best disposi- 
tion of all questions connected therewith, and the 
due declaration of the result; and that said com- 
mittee have power to confer and act with the 
committee of the House of Representatives named 
in said message and to report by bill or otherwise. 


On the following Monday, December 18, 
Mr. Edmunds ealled up his resolution in the 
Senate, and it passed without a word of de- 
bate or a dissenting voice. Three days later 
the President of the Senate announced the 
committee of seven as follows: Mr. Edmunds 
of Vermont (chairman), Mr. Morton of Indi- 
ana, Mr. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, Mr. 
Logan of Illinois, Republicans; and Mr. 
Thurman of Ohio, Mr. Bayard of Delaware, 
and Mr. Ransom of North Carolina, Demo- 
crats. General Logan, believing he had just 
then more important “fish to fry” at home, 
being in the midst of a struggle with the Il- 
linois legislature for reélection,—a struggle 
ending in Logan’s defeat and the fateful 
choice of Judge Davis, —declined to serve on 
this committee. Roscoe Conkling was named 
in his stead, and proved one of its most zeal- 
ous and useful members. 

The gratifying temper of Congress, its 
prompt action to meet the crisis, and the 
high character of the men appointed on the 
two committees, had an electrical effect on 
the popular mind. Congress had risen to the 
occasion. 

Promptly after the holiday recess both 
committees got down to the earnest work in 
hand. The House Committee drafted into 
its clerical service the writer hereof. Un- 
published notes taken of the discussions in 
the House Committee, and subsequently in 
the two committees sitting conjointly, form 
the basis of this narration. For ten days the 
committees grappled with the problem sepa- 
rately, each on its own line, then jointly. 
Meetings—those of the Senate Committee 
in Mr. Edmunds’s judiciary committee-room, 
and those of the House Committee sometimes 
in Mr. Payne’s banking and currency com- 
mittee-room (the same in which John Quincy 
Adams saw the last of earth), and some- 
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times in the chairman’s private apartments 
in the Riggs House—were held behind 
closed doors, and with an attempt, not always 
successful, at inviolate secrecy as to their 
proceedings. The joint-committee meetings 
were held in the Senate judiciary room. 
Here the Electoral Commission scheme in 
the form in which it became law had its 
birth and baptism. 

At the first meeting of the House Com- 
mittee, which was on January 3, propositions 
were submitted as proper subjects for con- 
sideration, among them the following: 
“What are the duties of the President of 
the Senate, under the Constitution, in ref- 
erence to the counting of the electoral 
votes?” “The practicability of creating by 
law an independent tribunal which shall 
count the votes or determine any specific 
questions of law or fact which may be in- 
volved therein.” “The practicability of 
creating an independent tribunal to decide 
questions relating to the count upon which 
the two houses differ.” “Is any further rule 
or law required as a guide to the questions 
that arise in regard to the reception or re- 
jection of the vote of an elector or a State; 
and, if so, shall this result be secured by a 
joint rule of the two houses or by law?” 
“ As to the propriety of a new election, and 
what would be the condition of the Presi- 
dential question on the 4th of March if no 
person shall have been declared by Congress 
to be elected, and the House of Represen- 
tatives shall not have elected a President, 
as provided by the Constitution in case of 
failure to elect by the people?” 

From these we gain some idea as to what 
degree Congress was floundering amid the 
doubts and uncertainties of the hour. The 
claim that the Vice-President could set him- 
self up as the national returning board, in- 
dependently of Congress, received at the 
meeting on the following day a Parthian 
arrow from Chairman Payne in the fol- 
lowing resolution submitted for future 
consideration: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate has, 
under the Constitution and in the absence of 
legislative provision, no-function to perform as 
such presiding officer in counting the votes for 
President and Vice-President other than to open 
the returns in the presence of the two houses of 
Congress. 


The inadequacy of existing machinery for 
determining electoral disputes was recog- 
nized by Mr. Hoar in his submission of the 
following proposition: 
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Resolved, That it is desirable that provision be 
made by law for determining such questions as 
may arise in the count of the electoral vote for 
President and Vice-President. 


The necessity for further legislation to 
meet the crisis thrust upon the country was 
dawning more and more upon the thoughtful 
men of Congress. 

At the House Committee meeting, held 
January 10, Judge McCrary submitted to 
the Committee this resolution: 


Resolved, That the certificates of the proper 
State authorities, executed according to law, 
showing who have been chosen electors, and the 
duly certified return of such electors, showing for 
whom they have voted, if not conclusive, are at 
least prima. facie evidence, and cannot be set aside 
or disregarded by one house without the concur- 
rence of the other. 


Like most of the propositions, this was 
open to the objection that it aimed directly 
at one result. If adopted, it would put the 
electoral votes of the three disputed South- 
ern States in the Hayes column, and give 
Hayes the Presidency. The resolution 
evoked no enthusiasm from the Democratic 
majority of the committee. 

But the work of crystallization was going 
forward. Judge McCrary had brought with 
him to this meeting the germ of the Elec- 
toral Commission. It was in the form of a 
bill to create a tribunal, outside of Congress, 
for the settlement of all disputes growing out 
of the electoral count. This tribunal was to 
be carved out of the Supreme Court. It was 
to consist of the chief justice (Waite) and 
a certain number of associate justices, to be 
named in the order of their seniority on the 
bench. The conclusions of this tribunal were 
to be binding, unless overruled by the con- 
currence of both houses of Congress. It 
has since been learned that a like measure 
was simultaneously introduced by Mr. Ed- 
munds into the Senate Committee. It was 
accepted by the Democratic associates of 
each as a formal repudiation of the noisy 
and senseless contention that the President 
of the Senate could make and unmake Presi- 
dents. 

That night the House Committee held a 
session in Chairman Payne’s apartments in 
the Riggs House. The scope of the juris- 
diction of the committee, and the best 
method to be proposed for carrying out the 
intent of its appointment, were the sub- 
jects of earnest discussion. General Hunton 
called up Mr. Payne’s resolution, intro- 
duced the week before, defining the power 
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of the President of the Senate. Mr. Hoar 
and his Republican associates begged that 
the resolution be not pressed. Mr. Hoar 
pertinently inquired what was the use of 
asking the committee to commit itself 
against an abstract proposition which cer- 
tainly as yet no one of the committee had 
advocated. “The province of the committee, 
as I understand it,” continued the Massa- 
chusetts statesman, “is not to say what 
power the President of the Senate has or 
has not, but what power Congress has in the 
premises.” Both Mr. Hoar and Mr. McCrary 
declared themselves unwilling to commit 
themselves to the principle of the Payne 
resolution. They could conceive of a condi- 
tion of things wherein somebody might have 
to take the bull by the horns and count the 
vote, or the country would be plunged into 
anarchy or chaos. They supposed the case 
then before Congress: The House might in- 
sist that there had been no election, and 
refuse to participate in the count. This, 
added they, might constitute an emergency 
where the President of the Senate, in the 
absence of any legislation restricting his 
duties under the Constitution, might be 
called upon to act. The suggestion of such 
a possible contingency aroused Mr. Hewitt, 
who, as chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, had had charge of Mr. 
Tilden’s campaign. “In case of such a con- 
flict,” asked Mr. Hewitt of Mr. Hoar, “be- 
tween the President of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, would you sooner 
intrust the liberties of the people to a single 
senator, who happened to be president of 
the Senate, than to the representatives of 
the entire American people?” The inquiry 
seemed to stagger Mr. Hoar; no direct reply 
was forthcoming. It ended, however, in re- 
specting the wishes of the minority; the 
bone of contention was laid aside, and the 
committee bent its energies to the McCrary 
bill till the night was far spent. This bill 
proved to be the basis of the committee’s 
final action in its separate capacity. 

The following day, January 11, the com- 
mittee continued consideration of the Mc- 
Crary bill, section by section. The Demo- 
cratic majority insisted on amending the 
measure so that the decision of the pro- 
posed tribunal should not be binding unless 
concurred in by both branches of Congress. 
The Republican members of the committee 
acquiesced in this amendment, directly re- 
versing their former position. Another 





amendment concerned the personnel of the 
commission. 


Judge McCrary’s suggestion 
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of Chief Justice Waite as head of the com- 
mission was thrust aside by the Democrats 
because of his reported personal hostility to 
Mr. Tilden, based on sundry observations 
attributed to the chief justice during the 
campaign. It afterward transpired that 
nothing could have pleased the chief justice 
more than the omission of his name from 
the list of Supreme Court judges con- 
scripted intv this unenviable service. 

At last the House plan for settlement of 
the great controversy was complete. While 
it was agreed that no formal vote should be 
taken committing the members to the plan 
proposed, there was a general, albeit in- 
formal, consent that the commission should 
consist of the five senior associate justices; 
namely, Justices Clifford of Maine. Swayne 
of Ohio, Davis of Illinois, Miller of Iowa, 
and Field of California. Of these only the 
venerable Clifford was appointed as a Demo- 
crat. Justice Field had, however, become a 
Democrat since his appointment to the 
bench. Justices Swayne and Miller were 
pronounced Republicans, while Justice Davis 
was to maintain the tribunal’s equipoise. 
Ratification by both houses of Congress was, 
by the terms of the bill, essential to make 
the decisions of the tribunal binding. 

This was the House Committee plan of 
settling the great controversy. It remained 
to hear that of the Senate Committee. A 
joint meeting of the committees was ar- 
ranged for the ensuing day, January 12, in 
the Senate judiciary room. At that meeting, 
by the comparison of notes, it appeared 
that the general plan of creating a special 
tribunal to decide disputed questions had 
been adopted by both committees, each 
without the knowledge of the other. But 
while the House plan embodied a tribunal 
entirely outside of Congress, to be taken 
from the Supreme Court, the bill reported 
by Mr. Edmunds to the joint meeting called 
for a tribunal of thirteen members, nine to 
be selected from the two houses of Con- 
gress, and four—the four senior associate 
justices—from the Supreme Court. By this 
plan the Senate was to name five and the 
House five; and from the ten one was to be 
eliminated by lot. 

Of the two plans before the joint com- 
mittee, that of the Senate Committee was, 
in its main features, at a joint meeting held 
on the next day, chosen as, on the whole, 
preferable, the House Committee adopting 
it without a dissenting voice. It was settled, 
therefore, at the second coming together of 
the two committees, first, that a tribunal 
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should be created, and secondly, that it 
should be made up from both houses of 
Congress and from the Supreme Court. The 
House Committee objected, however, to the 
“lot” feature being applied to Congress. If 
there was to be any dice-box elimination, it 
must be tried on the judges, leaving the po- 
litical part of the tribunal equally divided 
between the two parties. At the same 
meeting it was decided, moreover, to make 
the membership fifteen, instead of thirteen 
as fixed by the Senate, to be taken in equal 
proportions of five each from the three 
bodies represented. This was the proposi- 
tion of the House Committee, to which the 
Senate Committee readily assented. 

It was assumed that, with the Senate 
Republican and the House Democratic, the 
congressional representation on the Commis- 

sion—the title selected— would be a “ stand- 
off ” between the parties to the controversy, 
and that virtually the Supreme Court 
would furnish the only element of uncer- 
tainty or doubt. When the two committees 
separated late that Saturday afternoon the 
plan agreed upon by all, save one, was to put 
the names of the six senior associate justices 
into a hat and draw out one, the five who were 
left to serve on the commission. The soli- 
‘tary objector was Representative Springer, 
who wanted until Monday to think it over. 
Strong pressure was exerted by his asso- 
ciates to bring the Illinoisan into line, in 
order that a unanimous report might be 
made to Congress on Monday morning. 
Senator Conkling in particular appealed to 
Mr. Springer with great earnestness not to 
stand in the way of a measure, already too 
long delayed, for the pacification of the 
country. But Mr. Springer was deaf to all 
appeals. The delay proved fatal to the 
scheme. It certainly changed the composi- 
tion of the commission, and, possibly,— who 
can tell?—the fate of the Presidency; for 
Justice Bradley was not one of thesix. Had 
the plan agreed upon at that meeting by all 
save Mr. Springer prevailed, the five justices 
to serve on the commission would have been 
among these six: Clifford, Swayne, Davis, 
Miller, Field, and Strong. Where four of 
them stood is a matter of history; but as to 
Justices Swayne and Davis, the secret of 
what their action would have been, had they 
sat on the commission, is buried with them. 

Guarded as carefully as were the secrets 
of the committee-room, the plan with which 
the committee separated on Saturday night 
became public property over Sunday. The 
“lot” feature met with special disfavor 
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among the Democrats, who saw at a glance 
that under it the chances were against them. 
Never, they declared, would they consent that 
the great office of President should be raffled 
off like a Thanksgiving turkey. When, there- 
fore, the joint session was resumed Monday 
morning, Mr. Payne announced that Satur- 
day’s scheme was discarded. Since the prop- 
osition to select six justices of the Supreme 
Court and drop one by lot had leaked out, 
Mr. Payne said, so strong an opposition to 
it had developed that he was satisfied it 
could never pass the House. “On reflection,” 
added Chairman Payne, “the House Com- 
mittee has decided not to assent to that 
proposition. In lieu thereof we again pro- 
pose the selection of the five senior associate 
justices outright, as in the original House 
bill. The committee earnestly believes that 
the selection of these five, two being under- 
stood to be in sympathy with the Republi- 
cans, two with the Democracy, and the fifth 
leaning no more one side than the other, 
would assure the non-partizan character of 
the commission, and give the odd number 
without a resort to the ‘lot’ system, to which 
there is in many minds a very serious objec- 
tion.” 

This precipitated a discussion of the 
political bias of Justice David Davis. The 
distinguished Illinois jurist whom Abraham 
Lincoln had placed on the Supreme bench 
was thenceforth, till the committees had 
come to a final agreement, the storm-center 
of earnest disputation. The Republicans 
tenaciously argued that Justice Davis was, 
to all intents and purposes, a Democrat, 
and that his selection should be charged up 
against the Democrats. Just as strenuously 
the Democratic committeemen insisted that 
he occupied a midway position between the 
parties, and therefore could with entire 
propriety serve as the fifth wheel of the 
commission coach. Senator Edmunds 
promptly took issue with Mr. Payne’s char- 
acterization of Justice Davis as an inde- 
pendent. “Judge Davis,” said the cynical 
Edmunds, “is one of those Independents 
who stand always ready to accept Demo- 
cratic nominations. It is my observation 
that such men are generally the most ex- 
treme in their partizanship. I would rather 
intrust a decision to an out-and-out Demo- 
crat than to a so-called Independent.” 

Judge McCrary interposed that while the 
Republicans of the House Committee were 
willing to accept the Senate plan, they would 
also consent to take the two senior justices 
and drop one by lot. “Certainly no one,” he 
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confidently added, “would say that Clifford 
and Swayne are not absolutely fair.” 

Notes, made at the time, showing the 
general trend and tenor of the discussion 
that went on from day to day until the 
committee’s work was completed, follow: 





Senator Morton said he entertained great doubt 
about the power of calling in any outside tribunal 
to settle this question. But if there is such a 
power, he would call in the whole Supreme Court. 
Such a plan is more simple, and has not the ap- 
pearance of being “fixed.” All parties would be 
better satisfied, and their decision would be ac- 
quiesced in by all. 

Senator Frelinghuysen said it was pretty clear 
that no agreement not equitable and fair to each 
party can be reached. Dropping one judge by lot 
has the advantage of not being susceptible to the 
charge that it was “fixed.” 

Mr. Springer: Judge Davis is just about as 
much a Democrat as Horace Greeley was in 1871; 
he is not and never was a Democrat. His most 
intimate friends, among whom I may count my- 
self, don’t know to-day whether he favored Tilden 
or Hayes. He did n’t vote at all. Our people in 
Illinois, when he was mentioned for the Presi- 
dency, were utterly hostile to his nomination 
because he was not a Democrat, and had no 
standing in that party. They only know that he 
is absolutely honest and fair. 

Senator Conkling inquired what the Democrats 
of the House Committee intended, in the event 
the Senate should refuse to accede to its proposi- 
tion relative to the judges. 

Mr. Payne replied that he did n’t know, but 
supposed each committee would report to its own 
House and then finally go to a conference com- 
mittee. 

Senator Conkling: Would n’t it result in an 
indefinite discussion till the time for counting the 
vote is on us, and no result reached? 

Senator Thurman said he never knew a great 
measure to pass either House by force, and with- 
out consultation. The Senate bill was not such as 
he would draw. Any measure will require hard 
work for its acceptance in both houses. As the 
substance of their bill had got into the papers, 
and adverse criticism had already begun, the time 
had come for them to work, and to do this they 
must be allowed to consult with their political 
associates. He therefore favored a removal of 
the injunction of secrecy. 

Mr. Hunton also favored removing the injunc- 
tion of secrecy, believing that such an injunction 
prejudiced the chances of getting a bill through. 
He thought the House Committee ought to take 
time to perfect a bill and submit it to the joint 
committee. 

Mr. Hewitt: Personally, I am more in favor of 
some measure than of any particular measure. 
As matters now stand, the Senate bill would not 
pass the House. Therefore I am ‘very anxious 
that Mr. Hunton’s suggestion shall be heeded and 
the House Committee put its ideas into the form of 
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a bill. But if no agreement can be reached on 
this plan, it does not follow that hope is exhausted. 
It may be that another plan, acceptable to both 
sides, may yet be proposed. 

Mr. McCrary: The first response to the published 
proposition comes from hot-headed partizans. 
Wait a few days and another kind of response 
will be heard. Discussion of the subject will 
strengthen, rather than weaken, the chances of 
agreement. . 

Senator Edmunds thought the desired publicity 
would come soon enough on the agreement to re- 
port. He inferred from letters and conversation 
that publicity would be distasteful, at this time, 
to the more patriotic Republicans and the more 
patriotic Democrats. Those fellows who believe 
it foreordained that Hayes is to be President 
think the Constitution as it is sufficient for their 
purpose, and will oppose any legislation whatever 
on the subject. 

Senator Thurman said the time was short, and 
we ought to be able to consult our political asso- 
ciates, to see what measure can pass. He would 
like to report to-day, and would be willing to take 
the risk. In conclusion, he moved to remove the 
injunction of secrecy. 

Senator Bayard: I regret that the House Com- 
mittee did not present their objections to our 
scheme in writing. I believe even now it would 
save time. Seven men of both parties—there 
would be a weight in such an agreement sufficient 
to carry it through. It would be a most noble ex- 
ample of abnegation of partizanship. I believe it - 
wiser to keep our counsels to ourselves. Publica- 
tion would start objections that we know must 
come; but it is better that they should not be 
permitted to enter into and disturb our own coun- 
sels. Iam one who believes that whatever measure 
is recommended by this committee will be adopted. 
Whatever decision we arrive at is bound to bring 
disappointment, of course. Would n’t publicity at 
this stage go far to prevent agreement among our- 
selves? The newspaper reporters of course harass 
and will continue to harass us. But these little 
creatures should have no effect on us. 

Mr. Hunton: They have no effect on us, but on 
the House which is to ratify our action. 

Senator Conkling inquired of Mr. Hewitt what 
the plan he hinted at was. Delay was dangerous, 
and if he had a substitute plan in mind he should 
give the committee the benefit of at least an out- 
line thereof at once. 

Mr. Hewitt: My colleague is aware of the dis- 
advantages I labor under in making suggestions, 
and he has doubtless observed that I have had 
little to say in this discussion. Owing to my 
peculiar relations, I am unjustly supposed to speak 
for another. But my personal views are not al- 
ways or necessarily in harmony with those of the 
person for whom I am supposed to speak. I have 
great hopes of being able to bring our present 
plan to a point where both committees may agree. 
I have, however, heard this morning objections 
stated that make it evidently impossible to get 
such a bill as is now proffered (six judges and 
dropping one by lot) through the House. Since 
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then, without consultation with a single soul, a 
plan has occurred to me which, at the proper time, 
I will submit. 

Senator Conkling: It is a question in my mind 
whether it will not be better for each committee 
to report its own plan to its own house, and then 
discuss it, getting together finally, if we can. 

Senator Thurman withdrew his motion to re- 
move the injunction of secrecy. 


IN JOINT MEETING, JANUARY 16, 1877. 


SENATOR EDMUNDs stated that the Senate com- 
mittee proposed to agree to the House motion 
making the senior justice, instead of a senator, 
president of the commission. 

Mr. Payne read the bill agreed to by a majority 
of the House Committee, and explained its provi- 
sions. (The bill named the five senior associate 
justices as members of the commission.) He said 
it seemed to the House Committee perfectly fair, 
two of the judges being known as Republicans, 
two as Democrats, and one as neither the one 
nor the other. For the sake of reaching an agree- 
ment he said the House Committee, contrary to its 
own judgment, had assented that the decision of 
the tribunal should be final, unless overruled by 
both houses. 

Mr. Hewitt would like to see that provision 
stricken out which relates to filling a vacancy 
among the judges, because it was the only provi- 
sion in the bill which recognized political divisions. 

Senator Edmunds: It seems to me you have a 
direct reference to politics when you leave out 
the chief justice, who is naturally the head of the 
court. 

Senator Morton inquired whether it would not 
be the natural thing to take the whole court, and 
thus avoid invidious distinctions. 

Mr. Hewitt: My theory is to take five from each 
body—five from the House, five from the Senate, 
and five from the judiciary. In selecting the 
latter, there is an obvious propriety in selecting 
those longest on the bench, as farthest removed 
from the passions of party politics of the day. 
Those recently appointed on the bench are too 
fresh from the domain of politics to have gotten 
over a natural bias they took with them. 

Mr. McCrary: I have a high opinion of the 
Supreme Court. The proposition to have five 
judges alone, as originally contained in the House 
bill, is very different from having them mixed up 
with a committee of partizans from the House 
and Senate. 

Senator Frelinghuysen: The proposition now 
made by the House Committee is really to make 
a commission of eight Democrats and seven Re- 
publicans. Here ’s Judge Davis, twice aspirant 
for nomination by the Democrats to the Presi- 
dency, and perhaps with aspirations for the future. 
His vote might turn the government over to the 
Democrats, or retain the Republicans in power. 
It is not a fair proposition. 

Mr. Hoar: What we have to consider is whether 
we can make a tribunal which will relieve us of 
present complications—something better than the 
Vo. LXII.—107. 
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present state. I would suggest an evenly divided 
commission, with power to call in an outsider— 
some eminent citizen, for instance—to break any 
deadlock that may occur. 

Mr. Willard favored an even commission, with 
power to pick an odd man if they could n’t agree. 

Mr. Hewitt: I should be very glad, for my part, 
to have the Senate and House left out altogether, 
and to submit the whole question to the five 
judges, and make their decision final, unless over- 
ruled by the concurrent vote of both houses. 

Mr. McCrary: I think so, too; but our friends 
don’t think so, and probably we could n’t pass 
such a proposition. 

Mr. Hewitt: I have taken pains to investigate 
Judge Davis thoroughly, and the best information 
I can get is that he is neutral. 

Senator Edmunds: The best evidence of his 
neutrality is the same as Greeley and Chase’s, fish- 
ing after Democratic nominations. 

Senator Morton: What ’s the understanding 
about the composition of this commission—five 
Democrats in the House and five Republicans 
in the Senate? Or three and two in each? Or 
how? 

Mr. Payne: There ’s no trouble about making 
a fair arrangement. A consultation with your 
chairman, which I have had, fixes that. 

Senator Edmunds: The bill provides for chang- 
ing the commission any time before. taking the 
oath; so if advantage was sought to be taken by 
one house in selecting the members of the com- 
mission, it would be in the power of the other 
body to get even. But I anticipate no trouble on 
that score. 

Senator Thurman: Why not take an even num- 
ber of judges—four or six? I don’t believe they 
would range themselves on party lines. No doubt 
they would decide as they believed right. 

Mr. Springer (in relation to taking six judges 
alone) thought there would be unanimous agree- 
ment, but he would not have their decision binding 
on Congress. 7 

Mr. Willard liked the,idea of calling in an out- 
sider to act with an even number of judges in case 
of a tie. 

Mr. Hewitt said he would be willing to let four 
judges select a fifth. 

Mr. Hoar said he looked favorably on Mr. 
Hewitt’s suggestion. 

The House Committee hereupon retired to await 
the action of the Senate Committee on the propo- 
sition to take the five senior associate justices as 
part of the commission. 


AFTER RECESS. 

SENATOR EDMUNDS announced that the Senate 
Committee had found itself unable to agree to the 
proposition to take the five senior associate jus- 
tices. A majority of the committee looked upon 
it as one-sided. A counter-proposition had been 
agreed upon, which he requested Senator Conkling 
to state. 

Senator Conkling stated the proposition to be: 
a commission of five from the House, five from 
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the Senate, and five from the court, but that the 
four senior judges (Clifford, Davis, Swayne, Miller) 
should name the fifth. 

Senator Thurman said he had n’t liked the idea 
of departing from the general principle of selec- 
tion and going into the Supreme Court to see 
where they could rake up Democrats and where 
Republicans. He had faith in the court, and be- 
lieved an honest decision would be made regard- 
less of the supposed predilections of the judges. 

Senator Edmunds: A Democrat would be a 
“rake,” anyhow. . 

Senator Thurman said he did n’t know about 
that. Vermont was the home of Joe Smith, he 
believed, and that’s where the senator came from. 
Judge Davis (said he, continuing) I never under- 
stood to be a Democrat, but an Independent. I 
believe that those who expect partizan decisions 
from these judges will be disappointed. They 
don’t intend that this government shall stop. 
Their decisions may not please me or you, but 
they will be satisfactory to the country, and be 
acquiesced in. 

Mr. Payne: I confess that I am at a loss to 
understand how this last proposition was based on 
any assumption that the commission should be 
equal. Judge Davis is not a Democrat. You ask 
us to take a Democrat, and one who is not more 
than half a Democrat, against two absolute Re- 
publicans. I see no equality in such a proposition. 

Senator Bayard: I voted for the House scheme, 
though not convinced that the Senate scheme is 
not the best. It is right to weigh this question 
as if it might be decided on partizan grounds. 
Therefore it is well carefully to adjust weights 
and balances. Of the judges only one was ap- 
pointed under a Democratic administration. All 
the rest owe their places to Republican adminis- 
trations. In the mutations of time two more are 
supposed to have formed Democratic predilections. 
Now comes in the question of Judge Davis’s bias. 
To me it is rather saddening that the agreement 
should hinge on the quantum of bias in Judge 
Davis. I know Davis only slightly; know him 
only as a lawyer of limited practice knows judges 
who sit on the bench before him. I believe he is 
more of a Democrat than Republican on existing 
issues. I cannot but believe that in this hour of 
great danger to the institutions of this country 
there will be evolved a feeling above party—a 
feeling that shall regard the country as paramount 
to all merely partizan ends or considerations. 
Party view is not the only view to take, nor the 
strongest. For that reason I have voted for this 
proposition, though not fully meeting my views. 
I cannot see why we cannot safely and. wisely 
adopt it. I cannot see how a proposition nearer 
to absolute equality can be devised. It is down to 
a very fine point, and the scales are so nearly 
balanced that we are not at liberty to stand out. 
Thus we will avoid the choice by lot, which to 
the House seems obnoxious, but is not tome. All 
this weighing and balancing may turn out to be 
perfectly useless. We may find the partizan feel- 
ing in the judges the very smallest. The mere 
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fact of their selection under the circumstances 
would of itself tend to make them non-partizan. 

Mr. Hewitt inquired if the chief justice was 
eligible to selection under Mr. Conkling’s plan. 

Senator Conkling replied that he was not. 
Senator Thurman said that the chief justice, for 
reasons which he was not at liberty to give, would 
not consent, under any circumstances, to serve on 
the commission. 

Mr. Payne: Why was Field dropped out and 
Davis substituted? Swayne offsets Clifford; and 
now we are asked to take Davis against Miller, 
whom we understand to be a very decided partizan. 

Senator Ransom: Is it not obnoxious to take 
the three oldest judges, then skip over one, and 
select the fifth, whose wool is supposed to be of a 
deeper dye? One thing is most important, and 
that is, that this tribunal should have weight with 
the country. My anxiety for the condition of the 
country is so great that I would go to almost any 
honorable length to assure its rescue from exist- 
ing peril. If we, the fourteen members of these 
two committees, can’t settle the differences that 
are in our way, then the case is hopeless. 

Mr. Springer: Would these commissioners be 
officers in the meaning of the Constitution? If 
not, the judges, by accepting this new office, might 
vacate their judgeships. 

Senator Edmunds: That matter has been sug- 
gested, but not decided. 

Mr. Hoar: I believe it entirely competent to 
clothe one officer with new powers. This was done 
when Judge Nelson was put on some commission. 

Senator Conkling: We can’t impose this duty 
on the judges. We merely add certain duties as 
ex officio. It does n’t oust them from the official 
status they held before. 

Senator Thurman: At this very moment the 
chief justice and other officers under the govern- 
ment are members of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Senator Conkling: And trustees of the Soldiers’ 
Home.in Ohio. 

Senator Thurman: I have the impression that 
Jay was chief justice of the United States when 
he negotiated the Jay treaty. 

Senator Conkling: I think he resigned to go 
and make the treaty. 

Hereupon the House Committee retired to con- 
sider the Senate Committee’s proposition, and 
after some time spent in discussion thereof, noti- 
fied the Senate Committee that they would meet 
them to-morrow morning at eleven o'clock, at 
which hour they hoped to be able to give a posi- 
tive answer. 


IN JOINT SESSION, JANUARY 17, 1877. 


Mr. PAYNE announced that a majority of the 
House Committee had been unable to assent to 
the Senate proposition, to take the first four 
judges, and they to appoint the fifth. In all other 
respects the Senate plan was acceptable, save that 
which required the taking of Judge Davis as a 
Democrat. Only yesterday he was the candidate 
against the Democrats for senator in Illinois. As 
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against Judge Miller, if perfect equality was to 
be preserved, he could not see how they could 
accept Judge Davis. Mr. Hewitt would state a 
proposition which at first blush had the unanimous 
approval of the House Committee. 

Mr. Hewitt: It has been said that any proposi- 
tion which has the weight of a hair on one side 
or the other cannot pass. In this I concur. I 
was not surprised, therefore, that the House 
proposition to take the five senior justices was 
rejected, for it did lean a little to one side. The 
proposition for four judges, with Davis charged 
to the Democrats, is open to the same objections. 
I am satisfied it would be defeated in the House. 
That conclusion I have arrived at with very 
great reluctance. I could take it myself, but there 
are others who would see in it an inequality that 
would prevent their giving it support. This 
matter has given me greater anxiety than I can 
tell. I have lain awake the whole night over it— 
have not closed my eyelids. I have felt that if 
an agreement failed, I would be charged with the 
responsibility. The proposition I have to submit, 
which has only this morning occurred to me, and 
which I have had no time to talk over with my 
committee, is this: that the two senior justices 
(Clifford and Swayne) each select another justice, 
and these four select a fifth. This plan seems to 
me absolutely just. 

Senator Conkling: My idea was, in suggesting 
that four justices name the fifth, that one judge 
would say, “Here is Justice Field; why not take 
him?” Another, “Here’s Judge Strong; why not 
take him?” But one is a Democrat, the other a 
Republican. Probably in the end they would say, 
“Both are good men; put them ina hat and draw 
out one.” 

Mr. Hoar: As to going outside of the court to 
break a tie, we have all proceeded on the theory 
that there is a political bias in that body. But 
would that court be willing to go down to history 
as dividing, on a question of such transcendent 
importance, on a party line? Would n’t their bias 
against thus appearing in history be infinitely 
greater than any merely party bias they may 
happen to feel? 

Senator Edmunds: The proposition read yes- 
terday (Mr. Conkling’s: four senior judges to name 
the fifth) did not meet my concurrence. The more 
I thought of it, the less I liked it. It tended to 
disturb the equipoise we ’ve all tried to maintain. 

Hereupon the House Committee retired to 
allow the Senate Committee to consider the prop- 
osition submitted by Mr. Hewitt. 


2:40 P.M. 


SENATOR EDMUNDs (the joint session being re- 
sumed) said that the Senate Committee had con- 
sidered Mr. Hewitt’s proposition on behalf of the 
House Committee, and rejected it. He charac- 
terized it as built on the cob-house principle. He 
believed the true principle was that of taking six 
judges and dropping one by lot. 

Mr. Springer suggested that this was flavored 
of the dice-box principle. 
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Senator Edmunds would be willing to take the 
“lot” plan and let the world howl as much as it 
chose. He thought it the best under the circum- 
stances. However, the committee had decided to 
submit another counter-proposition, as follows: 
Take the associate justices from the first, third, 
eighth, and ninth circuits, and let them select a 
fifth judge. This got rid of the cob-house prin- 
ciple, and to this all had finally agreed. This plan, 
he said, had the merit of being based on geo- 
graphical considerations—Clifford representing 
New England, Strong the Middle States, Miller 
the Northwest, and Field the Pacific slope. 

Mr. Hewitt: I can see that is less embarrassing 
than leaving the selection of the fifth judge be- 
tween two senior justices— Swayne and Davis. 

Senator Bayard: We agree to the framework; 
we only differ as to the judges. In my judgment, 
that estimate that is founded on the political prej- 
udice of any one of these judges will be found 
wanting. I believe it would be most unwise in me 
to base my judgment of this measure on any sup- 
position that the small bias of a judge should turn 
the scale of his decision. I won’t stand on the 
shadow of a hair. When you come to the broad 
proposition of dealing with a question like this, I 
can’t believe that partizanship will control the 
decision. 

Senator Thurman: I don’t believe each house 
could select five men under oath, and then each 
one of them be perfectly unscrupulous in his ac- 
tion. I won’t believe it. 

Mr. McCrary: The suggestion of the Senate 
Committee strikes me as exceedingly felicitous. 

Mr. Hunton: Could we believe that this tribu- 
nal would be absolutely devoid of partizanship, 
we would have no hesitation, and would n’t care 
who were taken. But we have to act on the other 
theory. 


Senator Edmunds: The great American public 
—TI don’t mean Henry Watterson’s one hundred 
thousand Democratic men who are said to be 
coming [the Democrats, interrupting: “Oh, they 
are not coming; we ’ve telegraphed them not to 
come!”], nor the one hundred thousand women 
that the Women’s Suffrage Association say they 
have ready for them. As I was saying, the pub- 
lic will recognize at once the propriety of these 
selections, embracing as they do all sections of 
the Union, and at the same time maintaining the 
desired political equipoise of the commission. 

Hereupon the House Committee retired to con- 
sider the Senate proposition. 


4 PM. 


TuE House Committee having meanwhile decided 
to accept the Senate proposition, the two com- , 
mittees again met. 

Mr. Payne announced that the House Commit- 
tee had unanimously, with the exception of Mr. 
Hunton, who wished to consider the matter over- 
night, agreed to accept the Senate Committee's 
proposition. 

Thereupon the two chairmen, Messrs. Edmunds 
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and Payne, proceeded to compare the bills in the 
hands of each, and, with the aid of the other 
members, perfect the phraseology and amend the 
same. 

Senator Thurman said that the agreement of 
the two committees would be hailed with joy from 
one end of the country to the other, and the effect 
on its business would be immediately felt. 

Mr. Hewitt said it was worth five hundred mil- 
lions to the country at once. 

Mr. Hoar: This committee’s action will be 
considered as one of the most important events 
in history. That two great parties, after the heat 
of a quarrel over dynasties, should be able to meet 
deliberately and agree on a method of settlement 
of their differences, without the shedding of a 
drop of blood, will strike the student of history as 
something hardly short of miraculous. 

Senator Morton objected to certain features in 
the bill which seemed to confer power to go be- 
hind the returns. 

Senator Thurman replied that the bill decides 
no disputed questions, creates no new power, but 
submits all disputes to this tribunal with the same 
powers, no more, no less, that belong to Congress 
jointly or severally. It is as near a non-commit- 
tal bill, as to disputed questions, as could be made. 

Senator Edmunds read a draft of an address 
prepared by himself to accompany the report of 
the bill. On motion, Senator Thurman was ap- 
pointed to act with him in completing the address, 
which the committee were to sign in the morning. 


IN JOINT SESSION, JANUARY 18, 1877. 


SENATOR EDMUNDs read the address prepared by 
himself and Senator Thurman. 

Mr. Hoar objected to the phrase that it was 
“comparatively unimportant” who is President. 
In his opinion, it was of immense importance 
which party rules this country. The address was 
amended in accordance with his suggestion. 

Senator Conkling said it was always unwise, in 
large transactions, to do anything unnecessary. 
He criticized the phrase in the address reading, 
“Tf such jurisdiction is not vested by the Consti- 
tution, this bill creates it.” He said no jurisdic- 
tion was created by the Constitution which was 
not vested somewhere. Can we, by a legislative 
act, create a tribunal to exercise jurisdiction, or 
can we create the jurisdiction itself? The com- 
mittee mean, “It being the opinion of the commit- 
tee that the Constitution creates this jurisdiction, 
and that the duty of exercising it rests with the 
two houses (or lies in the function and scope of 
the law-making power),” etc. This report, he con- 
tinued, is to be put under a microscope, and to be 
examined with great care. No man can vote for 
this bill unless he believes the power bestowed 
exists somewhere. 

Mr. Hoar suggested this: “If the Constitution, 
requiring the exercise of this jurisdiction, does 
not designate a tribunal or officer to execute it, 
this bill provides such a tribunal.” 

Senator Conkling: I prefer to say just what we 
mean. If we have that right, it is because the 
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Constitution requires the two houses to do it, or, 
the Constitution not making such requirement, 
expects the law-making power to provide it. This 
is the pediment on which we rest. Kick that from 
under, and we are gone. This bill goes on the 
theory of regulating and adjusting the power 
already held. Mr. Hoar’s amendment admits that 
the law-making power is vested in the tribunal. 
That is not my theory. Mine is that the Consti- 
tution requires Congress to declare a President. 
The two houses employ this tribunal as auxiliary, 
as eyes and hands. We don’t delegate this power. 
We keep it all. This is our own ministration. 

Mr. Hoar: Certain powers belong to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. Then there are questions 
growing out of counting the votes, what electors 
are lawful, etc. If this power is reposed by the 
Constitution in the two houses, then the bill regu- 
lates the method in which that Constitutional 
tribunal shall proceed by affirming what shall 
happen in case of a tie vote. If there be no tribu- 
nal, then the two houses have no power. 

Senator Bayard: I am impelled to say this, that 
it will be a grave error, and perhaps indefensible, 
if this report shall deny the vesting of power, and 
yet prescribe its exercise. 


At last the report to accompany the bill 
and smooth its passage was ready to receive 
the signatures of the committee. All signed 
but one. Senator Morton, the old war gov- 
ernor of Indiana, who had frowned darkly 
upon every step taken, refractory to the 
last, refused his signature. The report 
sought to answer the criticism of uncon- 
stitutionality of the proposed Commission, 
as well as to impress upon Congress the 
necessity of speedy action, in order to com- 
plete the count before the 4th of March. 
“It is impossible,” it said, “to estimate the 
material loss that the country daily sustains 
from the existing state of uncertainty. It 
directly and powerfully tends to unsettle 
and paralyze business, to weaken public and 
private credit, and to create apprehensions 
in the minds of the people that disturb the 
peaceful tenor of their ways and mar their 
happiness. It does far more: it tends to bring 
republican institutions into discredit and to 
create doubts of the success of our former 
government and of the perpetuity of the 
republic. All considerations of interest, of 
patriotism, and of justice unite in demanding 
of the law-making power a measure that will 
bring peace and prosperity to the country 
and show that our republican institutions 
are equal to any emergency.” 

Intelligence that the committees had 
finally, and so nearly unanimously, agreed 
on a plan to fit the crisis was hailed with 
patriotic outbursts throughout the land. It 
was accepted as a guaranty of peace and of 
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an orderly Presidential succession. Intense 
interest, on floor and in galleries, greeted 
the reports, made simultaneously on the 
morning of January 18, through Chairman 
Edmunds to the Senate and Chairman Payne 
to the House. After a debate ever to be 
memorable in the annals of Congress, a flow 
of oratory filling many pages of the “Con- 
gressional Record,” the bill passed the Sen- 
ate on January 24 and the House two days 
later. The vote in the Senate was 47 to 17, 
recorded among the “noes” being Blaine, 
Hamlin, Ingalls, Morton, and Sherman, of 
the Republican leaders, and Eaton of Con- 
necticut, known as the “war-horse” of the 
Democracy. The vote in the House was 
191 to 86, the opposition, as in the Senate, 
consisting in much the larger proportion of 
Republicans. These were led by Garfield, 
Hale of Maine, and Kasson of Iowa. The 
Democratic opposition was led by Mills of 
Texas and Blackburn of Kentucky. 

Senator Edmunds, in opening the debate, 
said: “In this state of things, if nothing is 
to be done, if the Constitution does not now 
point clearly the way we are to tread, so that 
right-minded men of all parties shall under- 
stand it alike, whichever of these candidates 
obtains the actual possession of the execu- 
tive power will be looked upon by the friends 
of the other as a usurper.” Speaking for 
the Democrats, Mr. Hunton, one of the 
committee framing the bill, said that if the 
bill suffered defeat the Vice-President 
would unquestionably assume to count the 
votes, in which case “this House would, as 
it should, refuse to submit to this flagrant 
usurpation, would retire from the joint con- 
vention with the Senate, and elect Samuel 
J. Tilden. With two Presidents,” he con- 
tinued, “there must be conflict of authority 
and consequent conflict of arms.” And 
Judge McCrary declared that the country 
was “in the presence of a very great and 
very dangerous emergency.” 

General Garfield, in a speech of charac- 
teristic force and brilliancy, scoffed at the 
alarmists. “We have been told to-day in 
this chamber,” said the future President and 
martyr to the violence of party spirit, “that 
there is danger of civil war if the bill does 
not pass. I was amazed at the folly which 
could use such a suggestion as an argument 
in favor of this or any measure. The Senate 
at Rome never deliberated a moment after 
the flag was hauled down which floated on 
the Janiculum Hill across the Tiber. That 
flag was the sign that no enemy of Rome 
breathing hot threats of war had entered 
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the sacred precincts of the city; and when 
it was struck, the Senate sat no longer. The 
reply to war is not words, but swords. When 
you tell me that civil war is threatened by 
any party or State in this republic, you have 
given me a supreme reason why an American 
Congress should refuse, with unutterable 
scorn, to listen to those who threaten, or to 
do any act whatever under the coercion of 
threats by any power on the earth. With 
all my soul I despise your threat of civil war, 
come it from what quarter or what party it 
may. Brave men, certainly a brave nation, 
will do nothing under such compulsion.” 

Chairman Payne evidently had this speech 
in mind when, in closing the long debate, 
with great seriousness he said: “Gentlemen 
scout at the idea of civil war, and valor- 
ously hur] their defiance at intimidation or 
attempts to menace them or control their 
actions as public men. A moment’s consid- 
eration will satisfy every reflective and can- 
did mind that there was not only danger 
before us of dissension and strife, but that 
that dissension and strife would culminate 
in a civil war, and a civil war with which 
none among the modern or ancient republics 
can be brought into comparison.” 

But “the best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ 
men gang aft agley.” Days were spent in 
committeg, in hair-splitting discussion of the 
political bias of Justice Davis, who, it was 
taken for granted, was to be the fifth judge 
onthe commission. In the ponderous IIlinois 
jurist were centered the hopesof Democracy, 
the apprehensions of Republicanism. It was 
the irony of fate that Judge Davis was not 
to sit on the commission. That was settled, 
not at the capital of the nation, but at the 
far-off capital of Illinois, when, in their in- 
continent zeal to beat Logan, the Democratic 
members of the legislature joined with a 
straggling Independent or two, and elected 
David Davis to the Senate of the United 
States. 

Thunder out of a clear sky could not more 
thoroughly have startled the Democratic 
leaders in Washington. The writer will 
never forget the drop in the countenance of 
the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, who had had 
charge of Mr. Tilden’s campaign, when, 
meeting him in the lobby of the Hall of 
Representatives, he informed him of Judge 
Davis’s transfer from the Supreme Court to 
the Senate. It was plain that Mr. Hewitt 
appreciated its full significance. No other 
man in American public life occupied quite 
Judge Davis’s unique position in politics. It 
is doubtful if the use, in the formative stages 
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of the Electoral Commission scheme, of any 
other name in connection with service on 
that commission could have united both 
parties in its support. The danger-point was 
passed before he took himself out of the 
range of selection. It had gone too far for 
either party to recede with dignity or with 
honor. The range of choice of “ fifth judge” 
was now narrowed to out-and-out Republi- 
cans. It was Bradley instead of Davis, and 
the deus ex machina was Hayes instead of 
Tilden. 

By an understanding between the two par- 
ties, the Republicans were to have on the 
Commission three senators and two represen- 
tatives; the Democrats, two senators and 
three representatives. These were selected 
by party caucuses of each body and elected 
in open house, each member voting for the 
five. The Senate contingent was taken 
bodily from its committee of seven which 
had helped frame the Commission law, only 
Senators Conkling and Ransom being ex- 
cluded. Three of the House select commit- 
tee—the chairman (Payne) and Hunton and 


had 
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Hoar—were likewise honored. The fram- 
ers of the law were thus in a majority of the 
tribunal charged with its execution. The 
four associate justices named in the law, by 
their circuits, had, by Justice Davis’s elimina- 
tion, only out-and-out Republicans to choose 
from for “fifth judge.” Choice fell on Jus- 
tice Bradley of New Jersey, to whom, as it 
transpired, fell the lot of making the Pres- 
ident. The Commission, as a whole, was 
thus made up: Justices Clifford, Field, 
Miller, Strong, and Bradley; Senators Ed- 
munds, Frelinghuysen, Morton, Thurman, 
and Bayard; Representatives Payne, Hun- 
ton, Abbott, Hoar, and Garfield. 

Justice Bradley’s casting-vote made Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes President; but it was after- 
ward learned that it was only at the eleventh 
hour, and after a severe mental struggle, 
that this decision was reached by him. 

The result was loyally accepted by all 
parties, even if not approved by all. The 
Electoral Commission had fulfilled its des- 
tiny; it had assured a peaceful and orderly 
succession to the Presidency. 


THOMAS WILLIAM PARSONS. 


WITH UNPUBLISHED POEMS BY DR. PARSONS, AND LETTERS BY DR. HOLMES. 


BY MARIA 
ee name of Thomas William Par- 
S mas sons is rarely mentioned when our 
f . | a great American poets are enumer- 
Cas™tcse! ated. Poe, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes are 
widely known both in our own country and 
in Europe, and to them is given the full meed 
of praise. They are all appreciated by the 
many, while Parsons is known only to the 
few, comparatively speaking; and yet his 
poems are ranked as of supreme merit by 
scholars and lovers of exquisite art in verse. 
In strength of thought, in profound tender- 
ness and pathos, in consummate metric skill 
and knowledge of verse, in fine quality of 
humor, he was preéminently gifted. 
Parsons’s translation of Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy” is of extraordinary value, and is 
held in high esteem by scholarly judges on 
both sides of the Atlantic. He has been 
faithful in keeping close to the text, and yet 
has turned it into verse that is masterly in 
fire, power, and artistic construction. Dr. 


S. PORTER. 


Parsons was an unwearied student of Dante 
for more than fifty years. His well-known 
poem on a bust of Dante holds a high place 
in American poetry. His patriotic verses on 
“The Flag” stir the heart. “A Dirge” and 
the memorial verses on Crawford, the sculp- 
tor, are full of solemn grandeur. His poem 
entitled “Her Epitaph,” written after the 
death of Mary Booth, the adored wife of our 
great actor, was a favorite with both Holmes 
and Lowell. Some years ago, after Dr. 
Holmes in a note to me had written most 
enthusiastically about a poem by Parsons 
which he had read in a newspaper, I asked 
him in reply if he could tell me why so great 
a poet as Dr. Parsons had not fame com- 
mensurate with his genius. He answered: 
“Parsons is appreciated by scholars; his 
genius is widely recognized in Europe, and 
especially in England and Italy; there his 
poems are much admired. A great deal of 
his literary work is in translations, and this, 
while perhaps it should, does not always gain 















for the writer the fame corresponding to the 
value of the work. To his lifelong devotion 
to Dante, by the absorbing study he has 
given him, I attribute the felicity of his 
style, the exquisite art that characterizes 
his work. He has written some poems finer 
than any other American poet has written.” 

I am permitted to print here some letters 
written by Dr. Holmes to Dr. Parsons, of 
which I am the fortunate possessor. The 
first one was written thirty-two years ago, 
after receiving the translation of Dante 
from Dr. Parsons. 


164 CHARLES Street [Boston], 
September 12, 1869. 

My DEAR Dr. Parsons: I have received the 
beautiful volume, and, although I have not yet 
had time to read it through, I have read enough 
to appreciate the skill and the poetical beauty 
with which you have finished your translation. 
It is a great honor to our city and country, and 
a proof of the rapid growth of our culture, that 
two such translations as your own and Longfel- 
low’s should be given to the public in the course 
of the same year. I cannot help thinking that 
each will render the other more interesting. The 
difficulties of the text are so great that two or 
three independent renderings of it will be most 
acceptable to the more interested and less pro- 
foundly instructed class of readers. I do not won- 
der at these words, “Tantus labor.” To keep so 
close to the text and yet to turn it into harmoni- 
ous and idiomatic English verse was a task which 
might well keep you busy for years. I feel that 
you will get honor, and I hope profit, for your 
faithful and admirable performance. 

I am reminded that I had your name on one of 
my proof-sheets a day or two ago, in connection 
with a less important but still pleasant literary 
effort. Somewhere, many years ago [perhaps in 
“Putnam’s Magazine”], you gave a wonderful 
description of the smell of Election Day, or Inde- 
pendence Day, on the Common. I was referring 
to that—your name was actually on the table 
before me—when your volume came. I thank 
you heartily for your beautiful gift. I thank you 
for this new and noble addition to our literature. 
I thank you for all that you have done in litera- 
ture, including poems which for tenderness, grace, 
music, and finished art may rank with the best of 
our or any other period. 

Believe me, dear Dr. Parsons, 

Faithfully yours, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


Boston, November 12, 1881. 

My DEAR Dr. Parsons: I was much pleased at 
receiving your friendly letter with the fine poem 
inclosed. . . . There is only one thing to be said 
about your fine poetical genius—you do not air 
it often enough. Your poems are always welcome. 
None name them but to praise, and your Dante, 
I judge from all that I have heard and read (for 
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I feel a little diffident of my own judgment), will 
carry your name to posterity coupled with a noble 
and monumental achievement. 

It happened in opening your letter that I over- 
looked the lines inclosed, which stirred my heart 
and dimmed my eyes as I read them just now. I 
will not praise them more than to say that they 
have that most pathetic tenderness which I re- 
member as preéminently characterizing one or two 
former poems of yours, one on the death of Mary 
Booth particularly. But these—well, I feel their 
sincerity and sweet regretfulness too much to use 
phrases about them. 

Believe me, dear Dr. Parsons, 
Always faithfully yours, 
O. W. HoLMeEs. 


BEVERLY FArMs, MAss., 
July 9, 1882. 

My DEAR Dr. Parsons: I am very glad to see 
you in print again, for you are like one of those 
rare birds that now and then lights on one of our 
New England trees, gives us a short, sweet song, 
and then takes to his wings. 

It is a beautiful tribute you pay to our New 
England poet-prophet. My version of his work 
(which I gave at the Historical Society) may 
differ in some points from yours, but it agrees in 
many, and I am glad that you have found your 
sweet voice again on such a noble subject. 

Always truly yours, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


Boston, December 24, 1893. 

MY DEAR FRIEND: I received the volume of Dr. 
Parsons’s poems and meant to have written at once 
to thank you. I hope I did, but I do not always 
remember which letters I have answered (as my 
correspondence is so large). I always mean to 
mark them, but sometimes forget to do so. It is 
no great matter at this time, as I could only have 
expressed the same admiration for the poems that 
I have so often done to you before, as we are both 
enthusiastic lovers of our lamented friend’s verse. 
I am delighted to have this collection of poems. 
Many of them are familiar to me, and some are 
new. I am glad to see them all gathered in this 
book. The poems are full of deep feeling and 
great tenderness, and, like all good poems, im- 
prove by repeated reading. 

Again thanking you for sending me this inter- 
esting book of poems written by one of the best 
of our poets and a friend we shall long remember, 

Believe me to be, dear Mrs. Porter, 

Always faithfully yours, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


Dr. Parsons was most loyal to his friends 
among the poets, as his tributes to Lowell, 
Longfellow, Emerson, and others show. He 
wrote several beautiful and most apprecia- 
tive ones to Holmes. I have one of them 
which pleased Dr. Holmes so much that-he 
copied it for me, at my request. It was never 
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published, I think. It is, if not one of the 
poet’s best, a most charming impromptu trib- 
ute to his lifelong friend, “dear Oliver.” 


TO O. W. H. 
March 19th. 
SPRING BEGINS. 


OnE who for threescore years hath been 
Our teacher in the tuneful art,— 
I could not feel the spring begin 
Without a swelling of the heart 
Towards him whose melody and mirth 
Hath struck such largess from our stony earth. 


New England’s air blows often harsh 

O’er fields with rocks and boulders rolled; 
Huge ribs of ice along the marsh 

Declare how dreadful was the cold 
When winter’s wild and tyrannous reign 
Bound all our coast in one continuous chain. 


But what with friends and what with books 
And fireside faces beaming bright, 

And neighbors round with pleasant looks 
And music on the stormiest night, 

And thy companionship bestowed, 

Oft in gay banter or inspiring ode, 


We did not find December dull, 

Nor March a misery with his blasts, 
Nor thought of hour-glass, bones and skull; 
And while our English language lasts 
And Wendell Holmes remains with men, 

The poet’s physic and the doctor’s pen 


Shall both be honored far and wide 
In many a land beyond the sea; 
But most of all our hearths beside, 
Dear Oliver shall counted be, 
Whether he only chat or sing, 
A charm for Winter and the joy of Spring. 


Here follow several poems by Dr. Par- 
sons, which, it is believed, have not before 
been published. 

In a poem on the “Sudbury River” writ- 
ten to a friend in Wayland, are these verses: 


Is it not so with us? We dread 
On the great sea of love to lose 
Our individual being, dead 
To present images, and choose 


A life uncertain, full of pain, 

Rather than on that unknown, dark, 
Awful, unfathomable main 

Put forth in such a fragile bark, 


Dismantled of all tender ties 
That make us feel content, secure, 
And through life’s aches and agonies 
Bestow the courage to endure. 
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But One is watching o’er the deep 
As on this rivulet. We know 
He giveth His beloved sleep— 
A slumber that is end of woe. 


DEATH OF A CHILD. 


LonG waiting, watching for the day 
To patience bringeth peace: 

When my child sighed his life away 
I felt but his release— 


And mine own trouble seemed afar, 
Like something long ago! 

I looked up to Night’s ruling star, 
And felt a new life glow 


Deep in my heart,—a certain hope 
That faintly beamed before, — 
As ’t were the Angel come to ope, 

And not to close, the door. 


There is a grief that slowly grows 
In storm, through tears, to calm: 

Such sorrows blossom late: the rose 
Of autumn breathes most balm. 


I know what death is now,—a friend, 
Though oft in hostile guise; 

God’s messenger, whose lessons lend 
New glory to the skies. 


The verses that follow were addressed to 
a young lady in Wayland, whom he called 
“Mary Mine of Campobello”: 


THE GENTIANS. 


THANKS for the gift of gentians, 
But more for the gentle thought 
That set the flowers in my chamber 
Which I had vainly sought 
On the upland and the lowland, 
Until I thought there were none! 
And here they are without seeking, 
From the hand of my sweetest one, 
Who seems herself a gentian 
When the fringes of her eyes 
Lift—and I look in the azure 
That counterfeits the skies. 


These bits of verse are very good speci- 
mens of his impromptu work: 


BACON AND SHAKSPERE. 


SHAKSPERE! whoever thou mayst prove to be, 
God save the Bacon that men find in thee! 
If that philosopher, though bright and wise, 
Those lofty labors did in truth devise, 
Then it must follow, as the night the day, 
That “Hamlet,” “Lear,” “Macbeth,” and each 
great play 
That certifies nobility of mind 
Was written by the “meanest of mankind.” ! 
1 If parts attract thee, think how Bacon shined, 


The brightest, wisest, meanest of mankind. 
POPE. 
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Mr. James T. Fields gave me this unpub- 
lished poem: 


HE was our Socrates,—nay, he was more, 
Our bee-lipped Plato,—such a potent spell 
Was in his wingéd or his written lore. 


The freshness of our land was on his brow, 
For when he stood in England with his peers, 
They said: this man is modern—and of now. 


Yet among us he rather seemed antique; 

For when we met him in the street, we thought: 

There ’s one of Plutarch’s men! There goes a 
Greek! 


These lines were written to his old friend 
and admirer, the Rev. William Rounseville 
Alger, at a time when he was spending the 
summer months at the seaside, at Swamp- 
scott. I am indebted to Mr. Alger for this 
hitherto unpublished poem. Mr. Alger, who 
is a profound scholar and is preéminently 
qualified to judge, regards Dr. Parsons as 
“the peer of any one of our American poets.” 


A DAY BY THE BAY CUM ALGERO. 


Nullus in orbe Sinus Baiis praelucet amoenis; 
Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico. 


WHATEVER Horace chose to say 
About his coast, so vicious, 

Voluptuous, beautiful, and gay, 

There be more bays than Baia’s bay, 
To sense and soul delicious. 


For I, like him, in my sound mind, 
When day’s poor fury ’s over, 

Can nothing else in nature find 

To match a faithful friend and kind 
Who dwells in sea-shore clover. 


GOOD-BY TO AUGUST. 
(Lines written at Scituate.) 


AUGUST is over, and its aches, 
Heartache, and many a pain beside 
That of the Dog’s month penance makes, 

When labor is a boon denied 


To men who sweat in other ways 
Than oxen do, and frenzied brains 
Must cease or addle—and the lays 
Of the best bards are puling strains. 


Glory to God! that glad September 
Brings cheerful autumn to the shore, 

And till the days of dark December 
Three golden months are now in store; 


And when the gold is wholly spent 
We ’1l have a royal oak-wood fire, 
And revel to our heart’s content 
In such old books as never tire, 


But few French novels of the day, 

Not Maupassant and that foul brood; 
Lucina! keep bad eggs away 

And bless us only with the good. 
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All through the summer of 1892 Dr. Par- 
sons was an invalid and suffered intensely 
from mental depression. He wrote very 
little, spending much of the warm weather 
at the charming summer home of his sister 
Mrs. George Lunt at Scituate. In the beau- 
tiful golden days of September he passed 
beyond earthly ken. His sudden and tragic 
death caused a pang of grief to many who 
loved him devotedly. 

Dr. Parsons was emphatically a man of 
moods. He could be merry with the merri- 
est and jolly with the jolliest, changing sud- 
denly 


From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 


He had the keenest sense of the ludicrous; 
nothing escaped his observing eyes or his 
subtle irony. He often said to me of late 
years: “I am in Boston, but not of it. The 
Boston of the past is mine, with its precious 
friendships and memories, to have and hold 
forever; but I have no share in the Boston 
of to-day. I am only an observer; indeed, I 
can say with Shakspere’s Duke of Vienna, ‘I 
am merely a looker-on here’ in Boston.” His 
humor was rare and sparkling. Its fine 
quality was displayed in the series of poems 
which he called “Letters,” written many 
years ago to his old friends Walter Savage 
Landor, Samuel Rogers, Moxon the pub- 
lisher, and others. 

In a remarkable degree Dr. Parsons had, 
what we all have in lesser measure, a desire 
to confess the shortcomings and weaknesses 
to which all flesh is heir. A poem full of 
pathos and remorse is in the possession of his 
friend the Rev. William R. Alger. The poem 
is too personal to publish, because it is an 
intense revelation of his nature and was 
written out of the depths of his soul; no 
more marvelous confession was ever made 
through the ages to a spiritual father con- 
fessor. 

What delightful recollections come to me 
of hours spent in the charming home in 
Scituate where was dispensed a genuine 
hospitality! The latch-string was always out 
for friends. One often met there uniquely 
interesting guests, and days passed in such 
delightsome company were red-letter days 
indeed. In the unconventional atmosphere 
of that home, so invigorating to breathe, 
reigned wit and jollity. Those golden days 
were enlivened by sparkling repartee, the 
impromptu rhyme, merry games, songs 
written by Dr. Parsons, delightfully sung 
by his niece Francesca. In that never-to- 
be-forgotten home “plain living and high 
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thinking” were exemplified. The family in 
summer consisted of Mrs. Lunt, the hostess, 
her daughter Francesca, Professor Luigi 
Monti, Mrs. Monti, Miss Monti, and Dr. 
Parsons, who divided his time between Bos- 
ton, Scituate; and Wayland. His sisters 
Mrs. Lunt and Mrs. Monti, both brilliant 
conversationalists, with the Harvard profes- 
sor and Dr. Parsons, formed a quartet whose 
versatile talk was ever a joy to listen to. 

Dr. Parsons had a high appreciation of 
the poems of his sister Mrs. George Lunt, 
who wrote some remarkable verse. He once 
said to me, when he had read aloud some 
poem of hers which especially pleased him: 
“ My sister writes exquisite verse. No Ameri- 
can woman has written anything finer than 
‘The Days that Come Back,’ ‘ Minot’s Light,’ 
or ‘Implora Pace.’” Since Mrs. Lunt’s death 
I have heard many good judges of poetry 
say the same thing. The characteristics of 
brother and sister were the same: both had 
subtle humor, keen insight; both were quick 
at repartee, had great sensitiveness and re- 
finement of feeling, felicity of expression, 
strength and vigor of thought. 

In the spring of 1892 Dr. Parsons had a 
serious illness which necessitated his going, 
temporarily, to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. I chanced to speak of this to Dr. 
Holmes, and he at once expressed the deep- 
est interest in his old friend, and said, “I ’Il 
go to see him to-morrow and take him a 
bunch of the poet’s flower, the narcissus.” 
This he did, and the poem which he carried 
with him was full of sympathy. Dr. Holmes 
read it to me later, and was gratified when I 
told him that it had delighted Dr. Parsons, who 
had exclaimed: “Holmes is a true poet. His 
‘Chambered Nautilus’ is one of the best 
poems that exist in literature, and will be 
read as long as the language in which it is 
written lasts.” From this illness Dr. Parsons 
never fully recovered. He spent a part of 
the summer at Scituate with his beloved and 
devoted sisters. 

In this imperfect sketch I have quoted 
from some of the unpublished poems in my 
possession to show his versatility in im- 
promptu verse. His last two poems, “Lines 
to a Friend” and “Sursum Corda,” have a 
pathetic interest. 





LINES TO A FRIEND. 


A FRIEND whose clemency hath been 
Chief cause of many a careless verse 

Bids—“ Write me something; we begin 

To think you indolent—or worse.” 
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Oh, friend! sometimes there is a will 
Without a way; that adage lies; 

Fain would I find my former skill, 
But oft in vain my weak hand tries. 


One thing is taken day by day 
After another, till I long 
To creep within my cave of clay 
And cry, “ Adieu! both life and song!” 


The flash of thought, the charm of words, 
The grace, the flowing utterance, fail; 

The wandering dogs, the wanton birds, 
Above my highest mood prevail. 


They bark, they chirp, they pleasa themselves 
With happy music all their own; 

But all the books on yonder shelves 
Yield me no thought, inspire no tone. 


A darkness creeps upon my muse, 
A numbness that was born of death. 
When friendship asks, if I refuse, 
Believe me, ’t is the want of breath 


To fill again the slender flute 

That piped of old the pleasing strain; 
My very memories are mute 

And have no echo—joy or pain. 


Miss Charlotte Dana, daughter of the 
poet Richard H. Dana (who had the highest 
appreciation of Dr. Parsons as a poet), thus 
writes of the last time she saw her friend: 


Boston, May 28, 1897. 

My DEAR Mrs. Porter: . . . When I last saw 
you, you spoke of “Sursum Corda” as the last 
poem of our old friend Dr. Parsons. You will be 
much interested to learn that I found Dr. Parsons 
in my pew at the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception on the Sunday on which he wrote that 
poem. He said he thought I should receive him 
in my pew, which I did gladly. He told me that 
he had been to the hospital for an operation and 
that he came to make thanksgiving here. “It 
was the only place for him.” A wonderfully ele- 
vated expression came over his face during mass. 
It really awed me to behold him. He seemed quite 
raised above this world in prayer. When mass 
was over, as the people left, he said, “I shall go to 
the altar and make my thanksgiving there.” He 
knelt a long time—a half-hour at least. I went 
to the sexton, who was shutting the church. He 
looked in and said: “Is it Dr. Parsons praying 
still? I will not close.” It was a touching sight. 
He looked so happy as he assured me, “This is 
the place for me—no other.” That was the last 
time I saw him. I have a most vivid impression 
of his face as he left to go home, at peace with 
himself, with joy—may I not say?—in God. Thus 
he was when he went out; and his heart burst 
forth then in that wonderful “Sursum Corda”— 
his last utterance of gladness, I think. 

















BRED IN THE BONE. 


BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 
Author of “Marse Chan,” etc 





, us closing day of the spring meet- 


% ing of the old Jockey Club that 
<4 so many people know. The next 

z = day was to be the greatest ever 
known on that course; the spring meeting 
was to go out in a blaze of glory. As to this 
everybody in sight this spring afternoon was 
agreed; and the motley crowd that a little 
before sunset stood clustered within the big 
white-painted gate of the grounds about the 
Jockey Club race-stables rarely agreed as 
to anything. From the existence of the 
Deity to the effect of a blister on a wind- 
gall, through the whole range of stable 
thought and horse-talk, there was no sub- 
ject, speaking generally, on which that 
mongrel population agreed, except, of course, 
on one thing—the universal desirability of 
whisky. On this one subject they all agreed 
always. 

Yet they were now all of one mind on the 
fact that the next day was to be the great- 
est ever known on that course. In the first 
place, the prize in the great steeplechase 
set for the morrow was the biggest ever of- 
fered by the club, and the “cracks” drawn 
together for the occasion were the best ever 
collected at a meeting on that course. 

Even such noted steeplechasers as Mr. 
Galloper’s Swallow, Colonel Snowden’s Hur- 
ricane, and Tim Rickett’s Carrier Pigeon, 
which had international reputations, were on 
hand for it, and had been going “over the 
sticks” every morning for a week in hopes 
of carrying off such a prize. 

There was, however, one other reason for 
the unwonted unanimity. Old Man Robin— 
“Colonel Theodoric Johnston’s Robin, suh” 
—said it was to be the biggest day that was 
ever seen on that track, and in the memory 
of the oldest stable-boss old Robin had never 
admitted that any race of the present could 
be as great, “within a thousand miles,” as 
the races he used to attend “befo’ de wah, 
when hosses ran all de way from Philidel- 
phy to New Orleans.” Evil-minded stable- 





lasso Rey | was the afternoon before the 


men and boys who had no minds—only evil 





—laid snares and trapfalls for “Colonel 
Theodoric Johnston’s Robin, of Bullfield, 
suh,” as he loved to style himself, to trip him 
and inveigle him into admissions that some- 
thing was as good now as before the war; 
but it had never succeeded. They had fol- 
lowed him to the gate where he had been 
going all the afternoon, and were at their 
mischief now while he was looking out up 
the parched and dusty yellow road. 

“Well, I guess freedom ’s better ’n befo’ 
d’ wah?” hazarded one, a thin-faced, yellow 
stable-boy with a loud, sharp voice. He 
burst into a guffaw. 

“Maybe you does,” grumbled Robin, edg- 
ing off and rubbing his ear with well-feigned 
pretense that the boy’s strident voice had 
deafened him. “Befo’ de wah you ’d be 
mindin’ hawgs—what you ought to be doin’ 
now, stidder losin’ races an’ spilin’ some- 
body’s hosses, mekin’ out you kin ride.” A 
shout of approving derision greeted this 
retort. 

Old Robin was a man of note on that cir- 
cuit. It was the canon of that crowd to 
boast one’s self better than every one else 
in everything, but Robin was allowed to be 
second only to the speaker and the superior 
of every one else with a unanimity which 
had its precedent only after Salamis. 

Robin had been head of Colonel Theodoric 
Johnston’s stable before the war, the time 
on which his mind dwelt with tender memory; 
and this, with the consideration with which 
he was treated by stable-owners and gentle- 
men who shone like luminaries on the far 
edge of the stable-boys’ horizon, and the-old 
man’s undoubted knowledge of a horse, made 
him an authority in that sordid world. 

The Bullfield stable had produced some 
of the greatest horses of the country,— 
horses to which the most ignorant stable- 
biped knew the great winners of the present 
traced back their descent or were close akin, 
—and if Colonel Johnston’s stable lost any- 
thing of prestige, it was not in Robin’s tell- 
ing of it. He was at it now as he stood at 
the big white gate, gazing up the road, over 
which hung a haze of dust. Deucalion, Old 
Nina, Planet, Fanny Washington, and the 
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whole gleaming array of fliers went by in 
Robin’s illumined speech, mixed up with 
Revenue, Boston, Timoleon, Sir Archy, and 
others in a blaze of splendor. 

“Aw, what ’re you giffin’ us?” jeered a 
dusky young mulatto, recently discharged 
as a stable-boy. “What was the time then? 
Why ’n’t you read the book?” 

This was a dig at Robin, for he was “no 
great hand at reading,” and the crowd knew 
it and laughed. The old man turned on the 
speaker. 

“Races now ain’t any mo’ than quarter- 
dashes. Let ’em try ’em in four-mile heats 
if they want to see what’sinahoss. That’s 
the test o’ wind an’ bottom. Our hosses 
used te run four-mile heats from New York 
to New Orleans, an’ come in with their 
heads up high enough to look over dis gate.” 

“Why ’n’t you read the books?” persisted 
the other. 

“T can’t read not much better than you 
can ride,” retorted Robin, which was a 
crusher in that company, for the other had 
been a failure as a jockey. 

He tried to rally. 

“T ll bet you a hundred dollars I can—” 

Robin gazed at him witheringly. 

“You ain’ got a hundred dollars; you 
ain’ got a hundred cents! You would n’t ’a’ 
been wuth a hundred dollars in slave-times, 
an’ I know you ain’ wuth it now.” 

This turned the laugh, and the old man, 
with a final observation that he did n’t want 
to have to go to court as a witness when 
folks were taken up for stealing their mas- 
ter’s money, took out and consulted his old 
big gold stop-watch. That was his conclusive 
and clinching argument. It was surprising 
what an influence that watch exercised. 
Every one who knew Robin knew that watch 
had been given him before the war as a tes- 
timonial by the stewards of the Jockey Club. 
It had the indisputable record engraved on 
the case, and had been held over the great- 
est race-horses of the country. Robin could 
go up to the front door of the club and ask 
for the president,—he possessed the exclu- 
sive privilege, —and be received with an open 
hand and a smile, and dismissed with a jest. 
Had not Major McDowell met him, and in- 
troduced him to a duke as one of his oldest 
friends on the turf, and one who could give 
the duke more interesting information about 
the horses of the past than any other man 
he knew? Did not Colonel Clark always shake 
hands with him when they met, and compare 
watches? All these things gave Robin pres- 
tige, and none as much as the watch itself, 
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for that was gold and had the indisputable 
inscription on it. So now, when, as the 
throng of horse-boys and stable-attendants 
stood about him, Robin drew his watch and 
consulted it, it concluded his argument and 
left him the victor. 

The old trainer himself, however, was 
somewhat disturbed, and he gazed up the 
road anxiously. The ground on which he 
had predicted the greatness of the next day 
was not solely that the noted horses already 
present were entered for the race, but much 
more because he had received a letter from 
one whom he sometimes spoke of as “one of 
his childern,” and sometimes as “one of his 
young masters,”—a grandson of his old 
master, Colonel Theodoric Johnston of 
Bullfield,—telling him that he was going to 
bring one of his horses, a colt his grand- 
father had given him, and try for the big 
steeplechase stake. 

Old Robin had arranged the whole matter 
for him, and was now awaiting him, for he 
had written that he could not get there until 
late in the day before the race, as he had to 
travel by road from the old place. 

Though old Robin let no one know of his 
uneasiness, he was watching now with great 
anxiety, for the sun was sinking down the 
western sky toward the green bank of trees 
beyond the turn into the home stretch, 
and in an hour more the entries would be 
closed. 

While he waited he had beguiled the time 
with such stories about his old master’s 
stable, and about the equine “stars” that 
shone in the pedigree of this horse, that he 
had about him every boy who was off duty 
or could steal away from the eagle eyes of 
the stable-men. 

Colonel Johnston’s fortune had gone down 
with the close of the war, and when his 
stable was broken up he had recommended 
his old trainer to one of his friends and had 
placed him with a more fortunate employer. 

Robin had not seen his young master, his 
old master’s grandson, for years, —not since 
he was a little boy, when Robin had left 
home,—and he pictured him as a dashing 
and handsome young gentleman, such as he 
remembered his father before him. As to 
the horse, not Sir Archy himself had been 
greater. Robin talked as though he had had 
the handling of him ever since he was 
dropped; and he ran over a pedigree that 
made the boys about him open their wicked 
eyes. 

Just then a stable-boy discerned out on 
the highway across the field a rider, coming 




















along at a swinging trot that raised the dust 
and sent it in spurts before him. 

“Yonder he come now!” cried the urchin, 
with a grimace to attract the attention of 
the crowd, who looked in the direction indi- 
cated, and then in chorus began to shout. 
Old Robin turned and glanced indiffer- 
ently down the road. The next instant he 
wheeled and made a clutch at the boy, 
who dodged behind half a dozen others as 
a shout of derisive laughter went up from 
the throng. What Robin saw was only a 
country lad jogging along on a big raw- 
boned, blazed-faced horse whose hip-bones 
could be seen even at that distance. 

“You know dat ain’t my horse!” said the 
old man, sharply. “ You young boys is gittin’ 
too free with yo’ moufs! Dat horse—” 

The rest of his speech, however, was lost; 
for at that moment the horseman reached 
the fork where the road to the race-course 
entrance led off from the highway, and he 
turned into it and came swinging on toward 
the gate. The gang behind old Robin broke 
into renewed jeers, but at the same time 
kept well out of his reach; for the old man’s 
face bore a look that no one dared trifle 
with, and he had a heavy hand on occasion, 
as many of them had come to know. His 
eyes now were fastened on the horse that 
was rapidly approaching through a cloud of 
dust on the yellow road, and a look of: won- 
der was growing on his brown face. 

The rider pulled rein and drew up just 
outside the open gate, looking down on the 
group there in some bewilderment. Then his 
eyes lighted up, for they fell on the old trainer 
as he stepped out and, taking off his hat, put 
forth his hand. 

“Uncle Robin?” 

“My young master.” He took the bridle 
just as he might have done years before had 
his old master ridden up to the gate. 

The act impressed the gang behind him 
as few things could have done, and though 
they nudged one another, they fell back and 
huddled together rather farther away, and 
only whispered their ridicule among them- 
selves. 

The boy sprang from the saddle, and the 
old stable-man took possession of the horse. 

They were a strange-looking pair, horse 
and rider, fresh from the country, both of 
them dusty and travel-stained, and, as the 
stable-boys whispered among themselves, 
both “starving for the currycomb.” 

The lad passed in at the gate, whipping 
the dust from his clothes with the switch 
he carried. 
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“Good evening, boys.” 
Robin glared back fiercely to see that no 
insolent response was made, but there was 
nodanger. The voice and manner were such 
that many a hand jerked up toa cap. Besides, 
the young lad, though his clothes were old 
and travel-stained, and his hair was long and 
was powdered with dust, showed a straight 
back, broad shoulders, and muscular legs, as 
he strode by with a swing which many a 
stable-boy remarked. 

Robin led the horse away around the end 
of the nearest stable. No one would have 
known his feelings, for he kept a severe 
countenance, and broke out on the nearest 
stable-boy with fierce invective for not get- 
ting out of his way. The horse carried his 
head high, and, with wide eyes and dilated 
nostrils, inspected everything on each side. 

It was only when the newcomers were out 
of hearing that the jeers broke out aloud, 
and even then several of the onlookers, 
noting the breeding along with the powerful 
muscles and flat bone, asserted that it was 
“a good horse, all the same.” They had 
eyes for a good horse. 


Il. 


As the old trainer led the horse away around 
the long stables, the low rumble of far-off 
thunder grumbled along the western horizon. 
Robin glanced in that direction. It might 
mean a change in the chances of every horse 
that was to run next day. The old man 
looked downcast; the boy’s countenance 
cleared up. He scanned the sky long and 
earnestly where a dull cloud was stretching 
across the west, then he followed the horse 
among the long lines of low buildings with 
a quickened step. 

It was not till they had reached a box-stall 
in an old building far off in one corner of 
the grounds that the old negro stopped. 
When he had been expecting another horse, 
—the horse of which he had boasted to his 
entire acquaintance,—he had engaged in 
advance a box in one of the big, fine stables, 
where the descendant of the kings would be 
in royal and fitting company. He could not 
bring himself now to face, with this raw- 
boned, sunburnt colt, the derisive scrutiny of 
the men who had heard him bragging for a 
week of what his young master would show 
them when he came. Yet it was more on his 
young master’s account than on his own that 
he now slunk away to this far-off corner. 
He remembered his old master, the king of 
the turf, the model of a fine gentleman, the 
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leader of men, whose graciousness and 
princely hospitality were in all mouths, 
whose word was law, whose name no one 
mentioned but with respect. 

He remembered his young master as he 
rode away to the war on one of the thorough- 
breds, a matchless rider on a matchless 
horse. How could he now allow their grand- 
son and son, in this rusty suit, with this rusty 
colt at which the stable-boys jeered, to 
match himself against the finest men and 
horses in the country? He must keep him 
“from entering the horse. 

But as the old fellow stopped before the 
stall and glanced at the horse he had been 
leading, his face changed. It took on the 
first look of interest it had worn since the 
horse had appeared on the road in a cloud of 
dust. He was standing now directly in front 
of him. His eyes opened. The deep chest, 
the straight, clean legs with muscles stand- 
ing out on the forearms in big knots, the 
fine head with its broad, full brow, its wide 
eyes full of life and intelligence, the delicate 
muzzle, suddenly caught his eye. He took a 
step to one side, and scanned the horse from 
top to hoof, and his face lighted up. Another 
step, and he ran his hand over him, up and 
down, from topknot to fetlock, from crest 
to croup. At every touch his eyes opened 
wider. 

“Umhm! He hard as a rock!” He was 
talking aloud, but to himself. “He leg jes 
as clean as a pin!” 

It was the first word of praise he had 
vouchsafed. The young owner’s face lighted 
up. He had felt the old man’s disappoint- 
ment, and his heart had been sinking. It 
was lifted now. 

“What you say he pedigree?” 

“Imported Leam—” 

“I know. Dat ’s de blood! Imported 
Leamington—Fanny Wash’n’ by Revenue! 
He ’ll do. Hit ’s bred in de bone!” 

“Did you ever see such bone?” the boy 
asked, running his hand over the big knee- 
joint. 

The old trainer made no answer. He 
glanced furtively around to see that no one 
heard the question. Then he went on feeling 
the horse, inch by inch. Every muscle and 
sinew he ran his hand over, and with each 
moment his face cieared up more and more. 
“He ain’ nothin’ but rock!” he said, straight- 
ening up. “Walk him off dyah, son,”—with 
a wave of his hand, —“ walk him.” 

It was as if he were speaking to a stable- 
boy,; but he had now forgotten all but the 
horse, and the young man understood. 
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He took the bridle, but the horse did not 
wait. At the first step he was up with him, 
with along, swinging stride as springy as if 
he were made of rubber, keeping his muzzle 
close to his master’s shoulder, and never 
tightening his rein. Now and then he threw 
up his head and gazed far over beyond the 
whitewashed fence toward a horse galloping 
away off on the ‘curving track, as if there 
were where his interest lay. 

“Straight as a plank,” muttered the old 
trainer, with a toss of his head. “’Minds me 
0’ Planet. Got de quarters on him. Bring 
him back!” he called. As the young man 
returned the older one asked, “Can he run?” 

“Run! Want to see him move?” 

Without waiting for an answer, he vaulted 
into the saddle and began to gather up the 
reins. The horse lifted his head and gathered 
himself together, but he did not move from 
his tracks. 

“Wait. How far is you come to-day?” 

“About forty miles. I took it easy.” He 
turned the horse’s head. 

The old man gave an exclamation, part 
oath, part entreaty, and grabbed for the reins 
just as the boy was turning toward the 
track, where a whitewashed board fence 
stood four feet high. 

“Wait—whar you gwine? 
Whar you gwine? Wait!” 

“Over into the track. That fence is 
nothing.” 

He settled himself in the saddle, and the 
horse threw up his head and drew himself 
together. But old Robin was too quick for 
him. He clutched the rider by the leg at 
the same time that he seized the bridle. 

“Git off him; git*off him!” Without let- 
ting go the bridle, he half lifted the boy from 
the saddle. 

“That won’t hurt him, Uncle Robin. He’s 
used to it. That fence is nothing.” 

“Gi’ me dis hoss dis minute. Forty mile, 
an’ ’spec’ to run to-morrow! Gi’ me dis 
hoss dis minute, boy.” 

The young owner yielded with a laugh, 
and the old trainer took possession of the 
horse, and led him on, stopping every now 
and then to run his hand over his sinewy 
neck and fore legs, and grumbling to himself 
over the rashness of youth. 

“Jes like he pa,” he muttered. “Never 
could teach him to tek keer o’ a hoss. 
Think all a hoss got to do is to run! Forty 
mile, an’ want to put him at a five-foot fence 
when he cold as a wedge!” 

When he was inside the stable his manner 
changed. His coat was off in an instant, 
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and no stable-boy could have been more 
active. He set about grooming the horse 
with the enthusiasm of a boy, and the horse, 
after the first inquisitive investigation of his 
new attendant, made with eye and nose, 
gave himself up to his care, and the young 
owner did the same, only watching him 
closely to learn the art of grooming from 
a master of the craft. 

It was the first time in years that Robin 
had played hostler; and it was the first time 
in his life that that horse had ever had such 
a grooming. Every art known to the pro- 
fessor of the science was applied. Every 
muscle was rubbed, every sinew was soothed. 
And from time to time, as at touch of the 
iron muscles and steel sinews the old fel- 
low’s ardor increased, he would straighten 
up and give a loud puff of satisfaction. 

“Umph! Ef I jist had about a week wid 
him, I ’d show ’em som’n’!” he declared. 

“He don’t need any time. He can beat 
anything in this country,” asserted the 
young owner from his perch on a horse- 
bucket. 

“You ain’ see ’em all,” said Robin, dryly, 
as he bent once more to his work. “ An’ it’s 
goin’ to rain, too,” he added, as a rumble of 
thunder came up from the westward. 

“That ’s what I am hoping for,” said the 
other. “He ’s used to mud. I have ridden 
him in it after cattle many a day. He can 
out-gallop any horse in the State in mud.” 

Robin looked at the young man keenly. 
He showed more shrewdness than he had 
given him credit for. 

“Kin he jump in mud?” he demanded. 

“He can jump in anything. He can fly. 
If you just had let me take him over those 
fences—” 

Robin changed the subject: 

“What’s his name? I got to go an’ enter 
him.” 

The boy told him. The old man’s counte- 
nance changed, but the other did not see it. 
He was busy getting a roll of bills—by no 
means a large one—from his pocket. 

“How much is it? I have the money all 
right,” he said proudly as he unrolled the 
money, mostly dollar bills. The old negro 
took the roll and counted the money slowly. 

“Is dis—” he began, but stopped. After 
a minute’s thought he went over them again. 

“Heah.” He took out about half the 
money, and handed the rest back. 

“Wait. I ll ’tend to it.” He reached for 
his coat. “Don’t you do nuttin’ to him while 
I’m gone, an’ don’t you lef’ him, not a min- 
ute.” He put on his coat and went out. 
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His path led out from among the stables 
to the wing of one of the buildings where 
the superintendent and his staff had their 
offices. Here a colloquy took place between 
Robin and the cigar-smoking, dark-skinned 
clerk in charge, and then Robin left and 
paid a visit to another kind of official—an 
official on the main road, just outside the 
grounds, who kept an establishment which 
was divided into two departments. One 
was dignified by the word “Café” painted 
in black letters on the white ground of 
the painted pane, though on the door was 
the simple American word “ Bar.” Over the 
door of the other was an attempt to por- 
tray three gilded balls. The proprietor of 
this bifurcated establishment was a man 
with red hair, a low forehead, a broad chin, 
and brawny shoulders, a long lip and long 
arms, who rejoiced in the name of Nicho- 
las Crimins, though by most of his cus- 
tomers he was irreverently called by a 
diminutive of that name. The principal part 
of his business undoubtedly came from the 
side of the establishment with the short 
name; but it was known to the stable frater- 
nity that on occasion “Old Nick” would 
make an advance to a needy borrower who 
was “down on his luck” of at least fifteen 
per cent. of its value. Saddles, bridles, 
watches, pistols, scarf-pins, and all the indis- 
criminate belongings of a race-track popu- 
lation were to be found in his “store.” And 
it was said that he had even been known to 
take over a stable, when the owner found 
it necessary to leave the State on excep- 
tionally short notice. 

Into this odorous establishment old Robin 
now went and had a brief interview with 
the proprietor, whose surprise at the old 
trainer’s proposition was unfeigned. As he 
knew Robin was not a gambler, the money- 
lender could set down his request to only 
one of two causes: either he had lost ona 
race that day, or he had “points” which 
made him willing to put up all he could raise 
on a horse next day. He tried him on the 
first. 

“Had bad luck to-day? I lost a pile my- 
self,” he began insinuatingly. “Thim scoun- 
drels ’ll bate ivery horse they say a man look 
at. It’s a regular syn-dicate.” 

“Nor. I did n’t lay a dollar on a hoss to- 
day,” declared Robin. He looked wise. 

It was not that, reflected Mr. Crimins. 
Then it must be the other. Robin’s look 
decided him. 

“Any news?” he asked confidentially, 
leaning forward and dropping his husky 
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voice. This meant, generally, had he heard 
of anything likely to change the chances of 
next day’s race. 

“Ur—who’s goin’ to win the steep’?” 

Robin looked wiser. 

“Well—the’ may be some surprises to- 
morrow. You keep your eyes open. Dese 
heah Yankee hosses don’ always have dey 
own way—” 

“T try to, but thim sheenies! Tell me 
what you know?” His voice was a cajoling 
whisper now. “They says Hurricane ’s—or 
is it Swallow ’s—?” He was looking with ex- 
aggerated interest at something in his hand, 
waiting in hopes Robin would take up the 
sentence and complete it. 

Robin chuckled, and the chuckle was 
worth what he wanted. 

“Swallow ’s too fat; Hurricane ’s good, 
but it’s muscle an’ wind an’ de blood what 
tells in de last mile—blood an’ bottom. You 
keep yer eye on a dark hoss. Gi’ me meh 
money.” 

The loan-broker still held on to the notes, 
partly from force of habit, while he asked: 
“Who ’s a-ridin’ him?” 

But Robin reached for them and got 
them. 

“Somebody as knows how to ride,” he said 
oracularly. “You ’ll see to-morrow.” 

As he turned away the lender muttered an 
oath of disappointment. The next moment 
he walked to the dirty window and examined 
something curiously. Then he put it to his 
ear, and then in his pocket with a look of 
deep satisfaction. 

“Well, I ll make this, anyhow.” 

When Robin came out of the shop, for 
the first time in twenty years he was without 
his big gold watch. He passed back by the 
secretary's office, and paid down the sum 
necessary to enter a horse in the next day’s 
steeplechase. The clerk looked toward the 
door. 

“Don’t you know the sun is down?” 

“De sun down! ’T ain’t nothin’ but de 
cloud. De sun’s a quarter of a hour high.” 
Robin walked to the door. 

“What time is it by your watch?” 

“Hit ’s edzactly seven—” His back was 
to the official. 

“Humph!” grunted the clerk. 
you know—” 

“—Jackin’ six—” 

“—the sun sets 
seven?” 

“—lJackin’ sixteen minutes forty-two sec- 
onds and a quarter,” pursued Robin, with 
head bent as if he were looking at a watch. 


“Don’t 
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“Oh, you be hanged! Your old watch is 
always slow.” 

“My watch? Dis heah watch?” He 
turned, buttoning his coat carefully. “You 
know whar dis watch come fom?” 

“Yes, I know. Give me your money. It 
will help swell Carrier Pigeon’s pile to-mor- 
row.” 

“Not unless he. can fly,” said Robin. 

“What ’s his name?” The clerk had 
picked up his pen. 

Robin scratched his head in perplexity. 

“Le’ me see. I ’mos’ forgit. Oh, yes.” 
He gave the name. 

“What? Call him ‘J. D.’” 

“Yes, dat Il do.”, 

So the horse was entered as “J. D.” 

As Robin stepped out of the door the first 
big drops of rain were just spattering down 
on the steps from the dark cloud that now 
covered all the western sky, and before he 
reached the stable it was pouring. 

As he entered the stall the young owner 
was on his knees in a corner, and before him 
was an open portmanteau from which he was 
taking something that made the old man’s 
eyes glisten: an old jacket of faded orange- 
yellow silk, and a blue cap—the old Bullfield 
colors, that had once been known on every 
course in the country, and had often led the 
field. 

Robin gave an exclamation. 

“Le’ me see dat thing!” He seized the 
jacket and held it up. 

“Lord, Lord! I’s glad to see it,” he said. 
“T ain’ see it for so long. It’s like home. 
Whar did you git dis thing, son? I ’d jest 
like to see it once mo’ come home leadin’ de 
field.” 

“Well, you shall see it doing that to-mor- 
row,” said the young fellow, boastfully, his 
face alight with pleasure. 

“TI declar’ I ’d gi’ my watch to see it.” 

He stopped short as his hand went to his 
side where the big gold timepiece had so 
long reposed, and he took it away with a sense 
of loss. This, however, was but for a second, 
and in a moment the old trainer was back 
in the past, telling his young master of 
the glories of the old stable—what races 
it had run and what stakes it had won. 

The storm passed during the night, and 
the sun-rose next morning clear and bright. 
One horse at least that was entered for the 
big race was well cared for. Robin had slept 
in his stall, and his young master had had his 
room. They had become great friends, and 
the young man had told the old trainer of 
his hopes. If he won he would have enough 




















to send his sister off to school in the city, 
and he would go to college. Robin had en- 
tered into it heart and soul, and had given 
the boy all the advice he could hold. 

Robin was up by light, looking after the 
horse; and the young owner, after waiting 
long enough to take another lesson in the 
proper handling of a horse about to run, ex- 
cused himself, and, leaving the horse with 
the old trainer, went out, he said, “to exer- 
cise for his wind.” This was a long walk; but 
the young rider’s walk took him now, not 
along the track or the road, but along the 
steeplechase course, marked by the hurdles; 
and though the ground was wet and soggy 
on the flat, and in some places the water still 
stood, he appeared not to mind it in the 
least. So far from avoiding the pools, he 
plunged straight through them, walking 
backward and forward, testing the ground, 
and at every “jump” he made a particular 
examination. 

When he returned to the stable he was as 
wet as a “drowned rat,” but he looked well 
satisfied, and the old trainer, after he had 
talked with him a few minutes, was satisfied 
also. 

“Dat boy ’s he gran’pa’s gran’chile,” he 
muttered, well pleased with his account. 


Ill. 


THE crowd that assembled at the course that 
afternoon was enough to fill the hearts of 
the management with joy, if a management 
has hearts. When the first race was called 
the stands and paddocks were already filled, 
and the road was crowded with vehicles as 
far as the eye could see. The club and club- 
paddock filled later, as is the way with fash- 
ionable folk; but when the second race was 
called, these, too, were packed, and they 
looked, with the gay dresses of the throng 
that filled every foot of space, like great 
banks of flowers, while the noise that floated 
out sounded like the hum of a vast swarm 
of bees. 

The great race of the day was the fourth 
on the programme, and all minds were fas- 
tened on it, the interest in the other races 
being merely perfunctory. 

Before the big event the paddock was 
thronged with those who came to see the 
horses. A curious crowd they were—stout 
men, heavy-jawed and coarse-lipped; thin 
men, sharp-eyed and fox-faced; small, keen 
men, evil-looking boys, and round-faced, 
jovial-looking fellows—all stamped with the 
horse. Among these mingled refined-looking 
gentlemen and fashionably dressed ladies. 
Vou. LXII.—108. 
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Even under their blankets the horses were 
a fine-looking lot. 

Among the crowd was a group of which 
the center was a young and very pretty girl. 
A simple white gown became her youth and 
freshness, and a large white hat, with a long 
white ostrich-feather curled over the brim, 
shading her piquant face, added to her 
charm. A few pink roses fastened in her 
dress were the only color about her, except 
the roses in her cheeks. Most of those with 
her were men considerably older than herself. 
They appeared, rather, friends of her father, 
Colonel Ashland, a distinguished-looking 
gentleman, known to turfmen as the owner 
of one of the best stock-farms in the coun- 
try. He loved horses, but never talked of 
them. The young lady had just left school, 
and had never seen a steeplechase before, 
and her eagerness kept her companions in 
continual merriment. They were bantering 
her to bet, which she had as’ yet refused to 
do. All were deeply interested in the race. 
Indeed, two of the gentlemen with Colonel 
Ashland, Colonel Snowden and Mr. Galloper, 
had horses entered in the steeplechase; 
and as they examined the horses and made 
observations on them, many of the bystand- 
ers strained their ears to catch their words, 
in hepes of getting a few last points on 
which to lay their bets. 

Hurricane, a medium-sized bay, was next 
to the favorite; but Swallow, a big-boned 
sorrel, was on his form going up in the bet- 
ting, and Mr. Galloper was in fine spirits. 
He was bantering his friend for odds that 
his big chestnut with the cherry colors 
would not beat the favorite. 

Presently in the round came, led by an 
elderly negro, whose face wore a look por- 
tentous of mystery, a big horse covered with 
a sheet. A set of clean legs appeared below 
the sheet, and the head set on the long, 
muscular neck was fine enough for a model. 

“What horse is that?” asked one of the 
gentlemen. It was the same question that 
many were asking as the horse walked with 
a long, easy swing, as quiet, yet as much at 
home, as if he were in his own stable-yard. 

“Hello! that must be the new entry— 
‘J. D.,’” said Colonel Snowden, pushing 
forward to get a good look at him. 

“Whose horse is this, Robin?” asked 
Colonel Ashland of the old darky, whom he 
knew well. 

The old fellow touched his hat. 

“Dis is Mr. Johnston’s hoss, suh.” 

“Not a very distinguished name,” laughed 
one of the others, Mr. Newby, a youngish 
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man dressed in the last race-course style, 
who wore bits and stirrups as pins and fobs, 
owned a few horses, and “talked horse” 
continually. 

Old Robin sniffed disdainfully. 

“Oh, it may be,” said the young girl, 
turning her eyes on him. She saw that the 
old darky had caught the words. 

“What Mr. Johnston is it, uncle?” she 
asked kindly. 

“Mr. Theod’ric Johnston, madam.” He 
spoke with pride. 

“What! Colonel Theodoric Johnston? Is 
he living still?” asked Colonel Ashland. “I 
thought he— How is he?” 

“Oh, nor, suh! He’sdead. He died about 
three years ago. Dis gent’man is his gran’son 
—one 0’ my young masters. I was the fust 
pusson ever put him on a hoss.” 

“Can he ride?” 

“Kin he ride! You wait an’ see him,” 
laughed the old man. “He ought to be able 
to ride! Heah he now.” 

He turned as the young owner, hardly 
more than a boy, came up through the 
crowd. He, like his horse, had been care- 
fully groomed. He was dressed for the race, 
but wore a coat over his faded silk jacket. 
As he turned and found Robin talking to a 
lady, his cap came off instinctively. The 
men looked at him scrutinizingly. ; 

“Are you Colonel Theodoric Johnston’s 
grandson?” asked Colonel Snowden. “He 
used to have some fine horses.” 

“Yes, sir.” His eye stole to the horse that 
was just beside him, and the color mounted 
to his cheek. 

“And he was a fine man. The turf lost 
one of its best ornaments when he retired.” 
Colonel Ashland was the speaker. + 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir.” His cap was 
in his hand, his words and manner were re- 
spectful, but when he spoke he looked the 
other in the eyes, and his eyes, though shy, 
were clear and calm. 

“We were just admiring your horse,” said 
the young lady, graciously. 

He turned and looked at her with the 
color flashing up in his tanned cheeks. 

“Thank you. I am glad if he meets with 
your approval.” He ended his formal little 
speech with a quaint, slow bow. “I wish he 
were worthier of it.” 

“Oh, I am sure he is,” she said politely. 
“At least, you have our good wishes.” Her 
eye fell on one of her companions. “Has n’t 
he, Mr. Newby?” 

The latter only looked at the younger man 
and grunted. 
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“Well, at least you have mine,” she said, 
with an air of bravado. 

“Thank you. I ’ll try to deserve them.” 

“Dat young lady knows a hoss,” asserted 
old Robin, triumphantly. “Jes look at him, 
dyah. What bone an’ muscle!” He raised 
the sheet. 

“Yes, that ’s what I say. Such bone 
and muscle!” she repeated, with pretended 
gravity. 

“Especially the bone!” said Mr. Newby, 
in a low tone. 

“T shall back him,” she said. She held in 
her hand a rose which had broken off the 
stem. She took it and stuck it in a loop in 
the sheet. 

Just then the first bell sounded, and the 
hostlers began to get the horses ready to 
appear before the judges, while the riders 
went off to weigh in, and the crowd began 
to stream back to theirstands. As the group 
turned away, the young owner took the rose 
from the loop and, with a shy look around, 
hid it in the breast of his jacket. His eye 
followed the white hat till it passed out of 
the paddock gate. 

“Do you really think that horse can win?” 
asked Mr. Newby of the young lady, as they 
strolled along. “Because I tell you he 
can’t. I thought you were a sport. Why, 
look at his hocks! He won’t get over the 
Liverpool.” 

“T shall back him,” said she. “What is 
the Liverpool?” 

“Here, I ll tell you what I ’l! do,” said 
Mr. Newby. “I ’ll bet you two to one he 
don’t win the race.” He winked at the 
others. 

“Very well. I don’t approve of betting, 
but I ’ll do it just to punish you.” 

“Now I ’ll bet you two to one he don’t 
come in second—that boy won’t get him 
over the water-jump.” 

“Very well—no, I don’t want to take 
odds. I ‘ll bet you even. I must be a 
sport.” 

The other protested, while the rest of the 
party looked on with amusement. 

“Oh, well, if you insist,” said Mr. Newby. 
“What shall it be?” 

“A box of the best—” 

“Of the best cigars?” 

“No; I don’t smoke. Candy.” 

“Oh, you expect to win?” 

“Of course. Who ever saw such bone and 
muscle?” 

They reached their places in the box, 
smiling and bowing to their acquaintances 
about them. 























As soon as they were settled, the young 
lady picked up a paper lying by, and began 
to search diligently for the name of her 
horse. 

“Ah, here it is!” She began to read. It 
was a column of forecasts. “Tell me, please, 
what does ‘100 to 1’ mean?” 

“That the horse is selling at that.” 

“Selling? What does that mean?” 

There was an explosion of laughter from 
those about her. They explained. 

“Oh, what cheats men are!” she exclaimed 
with conviction. 

“Come, I'll let you off if you ask quarter,” 
laughed Mr. Newby. “No horse can jump 
with knees as big as that.” 

“Never! I ’ll back him to the end,” she de- 
clared. “Oh, there he is now! There is his yel- 
low jacket,” she added, as the buzz grew louder 
about them, and glasses were leveled at 
the horses as they filed by on their way to 
the starting-point some furlongs down the 
course. No one else appeared to be looking 
at the big brown. But his rider was scanning 
the boxes till his eye rested on a big hat 
with a white feather; then he sat up very 
straight. 

Two of the gentlemen came up from the 
paddock. Colonel Snowden had the horse 
that was next to the favorite. They were 
now talking over the chances. 

“Well, what are you going to do? How 
do you stand?” his friends asked. 

“A good chance to win. I don’t know 
what that new horse ¢can_do, of course; but 
I should not think he could beat Hurricane.” 

“Of course he cannot,” said Mr. Newby. 
“Ridden by a green country boy!” 

“He has some good points and has a fine 
pedigree.” 

Mr. Newby raised his eyebrows. “So has 
his rider; but pedigrees don’t count in 
riders.” 

“I never could understand why blood 
should count in horses and not in men,” said 
Miss Ashland, placidly. “Oh, I hope he ’ll 
win!” she exclaimed, turning her eager face 
and glancing back at the gentlemen over her 
shoulder. 

“Well, I like that!” laughed Colonel 
Snowden. “With all that money on the 
race! I thought you were backing Hurri- 
cane.” 

“Oh, but he has n’t anybody to back him,” 
she protested. “No; I sha’n’t back Hurri- 
cane. I shall back him.” 

“Which? The horse or the rider?” 

“The horse—no, both!” she declared 
firmly. “ And oh, papa,” she exclaimed, “they 
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say he wants to win to send his sister to 
school and to go to college himself.” 

Her father laughed. 

“Well, I must say you seem to have 
learned a good deal about him for the time.” 

She nodded brightly. “That ’s what the 
old colored man told a friend of mine.” 

“If he does n’t go to college till he wins 
with that horse,” said Mr. Newby, “he is 
likely to find his education abbreviated.” 

“T shall back him, anyhow.” 

“Here, I ’Il tell you what I will do. I will 
bet you he don’t get a place,” said Mr. 
Newby. 

“How much? What is a ‘place’?” 
asked. 

It was explained to her. 

“How much—a hundred to one?” 

“No, not that!” 

“You ’re learning,” laughed her friends. 

“There! they ’re off. Here they come!” 
buzzed the crowd, as the flag at last fell, and 
they came up the field, a dozen in all, two 
in the lead, then a half-dozen together in a 
bunch, and two or three behind, one in the 
rear of all. Old Robin’s heart dropped as 
the cry went up: “The countryman ’s left. 
It ’s yellow-jacket!” It was too far off for 
him to see clearly, but the laughter about 
him was enough. 

“That boy don’t know how to ride. What 
did they put him in for?” they said. 

A minute later, however, the tone 
changed. The country boy was coming up, 
and was holding his horse in, too. The riders 
were settling themselves and spreading out, 
getting their horses in hand for the long 
gallop. 

In fact, the old trainer’s last piece of ad- 
vice to his young pupil was worthy of a 
Delphic track. It had been: “Don’ let ’em 
lef’ you; but don’ let’em wind you. Don’ git 
so far behind ’t folks ’ll think you ’s ridin’ 
in de next race; but save him for de last half- 
mile. You ’ll have plenty o’ room den to let 
him out, an’ de track ’s mighty heavy. 
Watch Hurricane an’ Fightin’ Creek. 
Keep nigh ’em, but save him, an’ look out 
for de Liverpool.” 

It was on this advice that the young rider 
was acting, and though he was in the rear 
at the start he did not mind it. He saw that 
two or three riders were trying to set the 
pace to kill off the other horses, and he held 
his horse in, picking his ground. 

So they passed two or three fences, the 
horses in.the same order, and came toward 
the water-jump in front of the stands. It 
was a temptation to rush for it, for the 
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safest chance was in front, and the eyes of 
thousands were on them. Some of the riders 
did rush, and the leaders got over it well; 
but in the bunch two horses struck and went 
down, one going over and turning a complete 
somersault on the other side, the other 
from a false take-off falling back on the near 
side, with his rider almost under him, imme- 
diately in front of young Johnston’s horse. 
Whether it was the fall of the two horses 
with the splash of the water in the ditch 
beyond, or whether it was the sudden twitch 
that Johnston gave his bridle to turn the 
brown as the horse and rider rolled almost 
immediately before him, or whether it was 
all these things taken together, the brown 
horse swerved and refused, turning entirely 
back, while the rest of the field swept on. 
The other horses and riders had scrambled 
to their feet, and the mind of the crowd was 
relieved. They broke in a great shout of 
laughter as the rider of the brown delib- 
erately rode the horse back. 

“You are going the wrong way!” “He’s 
going to meet ’em!” they shouted derisively. 

Even the gentlemen about the young girl 
of the white hat in the club box who had 
backed the brown horse could not help 
joining in. 

“Now, Miss Catherine, where are you?” 
asked Mr. Newby. “Will you allow that I 
can pick a horse better than you? If so, 
I ll let you off.” 

“He pulled him out to avoid striking those 
other men,” declared the girl, warmly. “I 
saw him.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Who ever heard of a man 
pulling out in a steeplechase to avoid strik- 
ing another horse? I have heard of a man 
pulling out to avoid killing his own horse; 
but that boy pulled out because his horse 
refused. That horse had more sense than 
he. He knew he could n’t take it.” 

“Hello! what ’s he doing?” For young 
Johnston, his face set hard, had turned his 
horse and headed him again toward the 
jump. At that moment the other horses were 
rising the slope on top of which was the next 
jump, and the brown caught sight of them. 
He had appeared till now a little bewildered; 
but the effect was electrical. His head went 
up, his ears went forward; a sudden fury 
seemed to seize him, and he shot forward 
like a rocket, while the crowd on the other 
side of the track hooted in derision. 

“By Jove! He ll go down if he rushes 
like that,” cried the men in the box But he 
did not. He hardly appeared to see the 
fence before him any more than he heard 
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the jeers of the crowd. With high head and 
pointed ears, he dashed at it, taking it in his 
stride, and clearing it with a mighty bound. 

The crowd in the stands, carried away, 
burst into a storm of applause, and the gen- 
tlemen about the young girl clapped their 
hands. 

Old Robin, down in the paddock, was 
shouting and talking volubly to a crowd of 
strangers. 

“He ’s a jumper! He’s got de pedigree. 
Dat ’s blood. You ain’ see my old master’s 
hosses befo’.” 

“Your old master’s horses!” growled a 
gruff voice behind him. “You made me lose 
fifty dollars on yer blanked horse wid yer 
blanked lies. You ’ll pay it back or yer 
won’t see that watch ag’in.” 

Robin glanced at the angry pawnbroker, 
but he did not have time to argue then. The 
horse galloping up the long slope before the 
stables engrossed his attention. He simply 
edged away from his reviler, who went off 
to “hedge” his bets, if possible. 

“He ’s a good horse, but he’s out of the 
race,” said one of the gentlemen who had 
been bantering Miss Ashland. 

“Yes, but he never had a chance—a mere 
flash. You can’t expect a common pick-up 
to run against a field like that.” 

Mr. Newby turned back to the girl, who 
was leaning forward watching the horse 
going over the hill. 

“Well, Miss Catherine, ready to ask terms 
yet?” 

“No; was n’t that the water-jump?” 

“Yes; but he has got to go over it again. 
Come, I ’ll bet you twenty to one he don’t 
win.” 

“Done.” 

“Now I ’ll bet you a hundred and twenty 
to one he don’t get a place.” 

“Done.” 

“Now I ’ll even things up, and bet you he 
don’t come in—” 

“Done!” said the girl, looking up with a 
sudden flash. “He shall come in,if I have 
to go down there and ride him in myself.” 

An exclamation from one of the others 
broke in on this banter: 

“Blessed if he is n’t gaining on them 

And sure enough, as the brown horse came 
out from beyond the hill, though he was 
still far to the rear of the field, he had un- 
doubtedly lessened the gap between them. 
The young girl’s eyes sparkled. 

“Oh, he can’t keep it up. He’s riding his 
heart out,” said one of the other gentlemen, 
with his glasses to his eyes. 
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“But he’s a better horse than I thought, 
and if he had had a rider he might—” 

“He has got to make the Liverpool, and 
he ’ll never do it,” said Mr. Newby. “There 
goes one now. Watch him. Jupiter! he ’s 
over!” 

“Did you see that jump? He’s got stuff 
in him!” 

“But not enough. He’s got to go around 
once and a.half yet.” 

“The blue is leading.” “Red-jacket is 
coming up.” “The green is done for,” etc. 

So it went, with the horses coming around 
the curve for the second time. The favorite 
and about half the others were running 
well, their riders beginning to take the pace 
they proposed to keep to the end. Several 
others were trailing along behind at various 
distances, among them the two horses that 
had shot out in the lead at first; and behind 
all but the last one, which was manifestly 
already beat, the big brown horse, gallop- 
ing with head still up and ears still pointed 
forward, bent on catching the horses ahead 
of him. 

The field swept by the stands, most of 
them getting safely over the big water-jump, 
though several of the horses struck hard, 
and one of them went on his knees, pitching 
his rider over his head. The country horse 
had still to take the leap, and al] eyes were 
on him, for it was the jump he had refused. 
Bets were offered that he would refuse 
again, or that after his killing chase he 
would be too winded to clear it and would 
go down. At any rate, they agreed the boy 
who was riding him was crazy, and he could 
never last to come in. 

Old Robin ran across the track to try and 
stop him. He waved his arms wildly. 

“Pull out. You’ll kill him! Save him for 
another time. Don’t kill him!” he cried. 

But the young rider was of a different 
mind. The vision of two girls was in his 
thoughts—one a young girl down on an old 
plantation, and the otlier a girl in white in 
a front box in the club. She had looked at 
him with kind eyes and backed him against 
the field. He would win or die. The horse, 
too, had his life in the race. Unheeding the 
wild waving of the old trainer’s arms, he 
swept by him with head still up and ears 
still forward, his eyes fastened on the 
horses galloping in front of him. Once or 
twice his ears were bent toward the big fence 
as if to gauge it, and then his eyes looked 
off to the horses running up the slope be- 
yond it. When he reached the jump he 
rose so far from it that a cry of anxiety 
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went up. But it changed to a wild shout 
of applause as he cleared everything in his 
stride and lighted far beyond the water. Old 
Robin, whose arms were high in the air with 
horror as he rose, dropped them, and then, 
jerking off his hat, he waved it wildly around 
his head. 

“He can fly. He ain’t a hoss at all; he’s 
a bud!” he shouted. “Let him go, son; let 
him go! You ’ll win yet.” 

But horse and rider were beyond the 
reach of his voice, galloping up the slope. 

Once more they all disappeared behind the 
hill, and once more the leaders came out, 
one ahead of the others, then two together, 
then two more, running along the inside of 
the fence toward the last jumps, where they 
would strike the clear track ard come 
around the turn into the home stretch. The 
other horses were trailing behind the five 
leaders when they went over the hill. Now, 
as they came out again, one of the second 
batch was ahead of all the others and was 
making up lost ground after the leaders. 
Suddenly a cry arose: “The yellow! The 
orange! It’s the countryman!” 

“Impossible! It is, and he is overhauling 
’em!” 

“If he lives over the Liverpool, he ’ll get 
a place,” said one of the gentlemen in the 
club box. 

“But he can’t do it. He must be dead,” 
said Mr. Newby. “There goes one now. The 
red-jacket ’s down.” 

“I’m out,” said Mr. Galloper. 
all right.” 

“He ’ll get over,” said the girl. “Oh, I 
can’t look! Tell me when he ’s safe.” She 
buried her face in her hands. 

“There he goes. Oh!” 

“Oh, is he down?” she asked. 

“Jove! No—he’s over clear and clean, 
running like a streak,” said the gentleman, 
with warm admiration. “He ’s safe now. 
Only two more hurdles. It ’s 
That boy is riding him, too.” 

The girl sprang to her feet. 

“Give me your glasses. Itis—itis! He’s 
safe!” she cried. She turned to the gentle- 
man next her. “Ask quarter and I ’Il let 
you off.” 

“He ’ll never be able to stand the track. 
It ’s fetlock-deep.” 

But at that moment the horses turned 
into the track, and -the real race began. 
Newby’s prophecy went to the winds. As 
was seen, the leaders were riding against 
each other. They had dropped out of ac- 
count all the other horses. They had not 
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even seen the brown. The first thing they 
knew was the shout from the crowd ahead 
of them, blown down to them hoarsely as 
the big brown horse wheeled into the stretch 
behind them. He was ahead of the other 
horses and was making after the four horses 
in the lead. He was running now with neck 
outstretched; but he was running, and he 
was surely closing up the gap. The blood 
of generations of four-mile winners was 
flaming in his veins. It was even possible 
that he might get a place. The crowd 
began to be excited. They packed against 
the fences, straining their necks. 

How he was running! 

“He’s past the fourth horse, and is up 
with the third!” 

The crowd began to shout, to yell, to 
scream. The countryman, not content with 
a place, was bent on winning the race. He 
was gaining, too. 

The two leaders, being well separated, 
were easing up, Hurricane, the bay, in front, 
the black, the favorite, next, with the third 
well to the rear. The trainers were down at 
the fence, screaming and waving their arms. 
They saw the danger that the riders had 
forgot. 

“Come on! Come on!” they shouted. 

Old Robin was away down the track, wav- 
ing like mad. Suddenly the rider of the 
second horse saw his error. The rush of a 
horse closing up on him caught his ear. He 
looked around to see a big brown horse with 
a white blaze in the forehead, that he had 
not seen since the start, right at his quarter, 
about to slip between him and the fence. 
He had just time to draw in to the fence, 
and for a moment there was danger of the 
two horses coming down together. 

At the sight old Robin gave a cry. 

_ “Look at him! Runnin’ my hoss in de 
fence. Cut him down! Cut him down!” 

But the brown’s rider pulled his horse 
around, came by on the outside, and drew 
up to the flank of the first horse. He was 
gaining so fast that the crowd burst into 
shouts, some cheering on the leader, some 
the great brown which had made such a race. 

The boxes were a babel. Every one was 
on his feet. 

“The yellow ’s gaining!” 

“No; the blue ’s safe.” 

“Orange may get it,” said Colonel Ash- 
land. “He’s the best ltorse, and well ridden.” 

He was up to the bay’s flank. Whip and 
spur were going as the leader saw his 
danger. 

Old Robin was like a madman, 
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“Come on! Come on!” he shouted. “Give 
him de whip—cut him in two—lift him! 
Look at him—my hoss! Come on, son! Oh, 
ef my ol’ master was jest heah!” 

A great roar ran along the fences and 
over the paddock and stands as the two 
horses shot in together. 

“Oh, he has won, he has won!” cried the 
girl in the big hat, springing up on a chair 
in ecstasy. 

“No; it’s the blue by a neck,” said her 
father. “I congratulate you, Snowden. But 
that ’s a great horse. It’s well that it was 
not a furlong farther.” 

“T think so,” said the owner of the win- 
ner, hurrying away. 

“They have cheated him. I am sure he 
won,” asserted the young lady. 

They laughed at her enthusiasm. 

“Newby,” said one of the gentlemen, 
“you ’d better get Miss Catherine to pick 
your horses for you.” Newby winced. 

“Oh, it ’s easy!” said the girl, noncha- 
lantly. “Bone and muscle—and a green 
country boy—with a pedigree.” 


As Johnston was leading his horse away, 
the gentleman who had fallen at the water- 
jump came up to him. 

“T want to thank you,” he said. “I saw 
you pull him around.” 

“T was afraid I ’d strike you,” said -the 
boy, simply. 

Just then two gentlemen pushed through 
the crowd. One was Mr. Newby. 

“Are you the owner of this horse?” he 
asked the young man. 

“Yes, sir.” He spoke with pride. 

“Dat he is de owner,” put in old Robin, 
who had the bridle, “an’ he owns a good 
hoss! He got de ambition.” 

“Want to sell him?” 

“Um-um-hm—d’n’ know. 
sell him.” 

“Don’t you sell him. Don’t you never sell 
him,” urged the old trainer. “Keep him, an’ 
le’ me handle him for you. You’ll git mo’’n 
second money next time.” 

“T’ll give you a thousand dollars for him. 
What do you say?” 

Old Robin gave an exclamation. 

“A thousand dollars! For dis hoss!” 

The gentleman’s friend broke in: 

“Oh, come, Newby, don’t rob the boy. 
He ’Il give you two thousand,” he laughed. 

They were examining the horse as he 
walked along under his blanket. 

“Two thousand?” The boy was hesitat- 
ing. It was a great sum to him, 
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“No; but I ‘ll split the difference,” said 
Mr. Newby: “I ’ll give you fifteen hundred 
for him if he is as good as I think him when 
I look him over. What ’s his name?” 

“Jefferson Davis.” 

“Oh, the devil! I ‘ll change his name 
pretty quickly.” 

“No, you won’t,” said the boy. 

“Won’t I? Ill show you when I get him,” 
he muttered. “Well, what do you say?” 

“Will you promise not to change his 
name?” 

The other laughed. 

“Not much! When I buy him he’s my 
horse.” 

“He ’ll never be your horse.” 
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“He ’s not for sale.” He turned away. 

“Oh, nonsense! Here; wait—” 

“I would not sell him to you, sir, at any 
price. Good morning.” He moved on. 

“You ’ve lost a good horse,” said his 
friend. 

“Oh, I ll get him yet!” 

“T don’t think so,” said Colonel Ashland, 
who, with his daughter on his arm, had 
come up to congratulate the young rider. 

“Who is that boy? Where does he come 
from?” asked Mr. Newby. 

“A green country boy with a pedigree,” 
said a low voice at his shoulder. 

“Virginia,” said Colonel Ashland. 
his name is Theodoric Johnston. It’s 
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" The Desperate Plight of New York City. 


GAIN the metropolis, which in population 
and wealth is the second city of the civil- 
ized world, finds itself on the eve of trying to cure 


its moral ills and to right its civic wrongs by: 


the expedient of dropping bits of paper into pine 
boxes. 

Under our form of government the ballot-box 
is the panacea prescribed by law for the regular 
treatment of the ills in the body politic due to 
maladministration. It is true that between bal- 
lotings acute attacks may be treated by judicial 
compress or executive amputation, but such ex- 
treme measures serve only until the citizens may 
again apply their sovereign remedy. 

A peculiarity of the ballot-box cure is that it 
is really efficacious only when each and every 
party contending for the suffrages of the citi- 
zens is guided by men who in their private ca- 
pacity are honest, and in their public aims and 
actions are devoted to the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

But if one of the parties into whose hands the 
lives, liberties, and property of the community are 
liable to be placed by the balloting is usually 
guided by men who, to say the least, have easy 
notions of public honesty, and who seldom fail to 
use their official power to despoil the city and to 
encourage lawlessness by protecting it, then the 
ballot-box is not a remedy; it is a lottery, with 
ten chances for a disease to one for a cur>. 

Every citizen with ordinary commen sense can 
see that the stability of our form of governmert 
rests on the certainty of obtaining faithful officers 
from the ballot-box, When that legal process 
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produces a set of dishonest officials, the funda- 
mental law has broken down; law and order are 
temporarily in abeyance. When that has hap- 
pened, watch to see if the citizens, knowing that 
their officers are faithless, embrace the first op- 
portunity to rehabilitate the ballot-box. If they 
do not do so,—if, on the contrary, they, time 
after time, deliberately choose their officers from 
the source that is known to be polluted,—then 
the government that was based on the ballot-box 
has been subverted; there has been a successful 
revolution; usurpation by the lawless elements of 
the community is an established fact. 

But as the ballot-box itself is the only remedy 
prescribed by law for getting the community out 
of such an anomalous situation, what recourse 
have those citizens who want honest govern- 
ment, except humbly to keep on voting at stated 
intervals, and accepting the perverted result with 
fatalistic resignation? 

There is a remedy which never fails a people 
possessed of racial manhood and holding civic 
honors above the petty cares of every-day life. 
Such a people, on the first discovery that the bal- 
lot-box has become the bulwark of a venal usur- 
pation, drops most of its private affairs, rushes into 
the street and the market-place, and, by the con- 
centration of public attention on the matter of 
first importance, at once brings trade and industry 
to a standstill. 

Though the array of indignant citizens may 
at first be a minority, by showing that the in- 
telligence and property of the community are fear- 
lessly and unitedly for the restoration of honest 
government, they will be sure to draw away from 
the majority the better class of working-men who, 
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so long as a community seems indifferent to public 
virtue, may be misled by demagogic wiles, but who 
always rally about honest leadership when there 
is sufficient cause for a public crisis. 

The civic temper of the English people at the 
present time is well enough known to the intelligent 
citizens of New York to enable them to imagine 
what would happen in London if it were discov- 
ered that the heads of the police of that city were 
blackmailing every form of vice, and being sup- 
ported in the infamy by the ruling powers of the 
community. News of such a degrading situation 
would not spread much faster than throngs of 
aroused citizens would converge on Trafalgar 
Square and the Mansion House. Before the 
scandal was many hours old every official even 
indirectly implicated would have his resignation, 
or his official head, in the basket, or the British 
throne itself would begin to shake. 

Doubtless there are Tammany orators who 
would point out that our civic liberties are safe- 
guarded by laws and usages which breed a 
more equable temper, and woul “point with 
pride” to the fact that the plain, every-day 
American policeman and official differ from their 
London counterparts in being as free and inde- 
pendent as a king. But Mr. Croker may be 
cited as an influential citizen, supposed to be sym- 
pathetic toward the Tammany attitude, who finds 
English life not too repulsive to his personal 
taste and patriotism. In his months of luxurious 
ease he seeks a retirement guaranteed by the 
fidelity of the English constabulary; he enjoys a 
princely estate at a rental reduced by the simple 
economic device of honest administration; and in- 
dulges in the “sport of kings” without having 
to be hail-fellow-well-met with the sporting poli- 
ticians, gamblers, and purveyors of vice, who in- 
fest the New York race-courses, and must feel 
entitled to shake hands with the master. 

Nothing Mr. Croker has said or done is so sig- 
nificant of the growth of discretion—keeping pace, 
as it were, with his waxing riches—as the trans- 
ference of his favorite seat from the lime-light 
of Fifth Avenue to the benignant shade of the 
British throne. If William M. Tweed had acted 
up to the same exclusive impulse in the hey- 
day of his power, his famous inquiry, “ What are 
you going to do about it?” might never have 
been answered. But that careless gentleman was 
working for other men’s pockets as well as his 
own, while Mr. Croker openly avows that he is 
“working for his own pocket all the time.” Mr. 
Tweed was generously reckless, while Mr. Croker, 
in his absentee bossism, shows a caution strik- 
ingly characteristic of an individual nature. In 
it he also evinces a daring amounting to a will- 
ingness to be dethroned whenever the conditions 
in New York render the casual return at harvest- 
time unprofitable, difficult, or dangerous. But the 
power he wields from his alien castle is the larg- 
est, if not the highest, note in personal influence 
ever struck by an American autocrat. George 
Washington would have perished in the hearts 
of his countrymen, and Thomas Jefferson’s word 
would have ceased to convey a message to suc- 
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ceeding generations of patriots unacquainted with 
his writings, if they had cared, not to say dared, 
to retire periodically to England for the repose 
of a racing sanitarium and political asylum. 

Was ever the political master of three millions 
of people so free from the carking cares of 
statesmanship? History does not reveal his 
peer. Richard the Lion-hearted absented himself 
from his home duties and went on a military ex- 
cursion to Jerusalem, but paid for his temerity 
by a long term in a foreign prison and a round 
sum of blackmail; while Richard the Tiger-hearted 
loses himself at will in an English paradise, denies 
himself to all but a few subsidiary statesmen who 
have the password to his lair, delegates others to 
act as his proxy in a prison-cell, and, so far from 
paying blackmail, by a word makes and unmakes 
the men who collect millions of tribute alike from 
those who want merely the privilege of obeying 
the laws in peace, and from those purveyors of 
vice who desire peacefully to break the laws. 

Charges of this character have always been 
made the subject of general, specific, and elabo- 
rate denials. For fifty years there has not been a 
proved Tammany scandal that was not swathed 
in denials. For fifty years no prosecution of a 
delinquent Tammany official has had its origin in 
Tammany circles. Why take the trouble to con- 
fess what everybody knows? Why prosecute when 
the whole aim and practice of the organization is 
to attain immunity from prosecution? 

The desperate plight of New York city is not 
so apparent in the uniform depravity of long 
stretches of Tammany administration as in the 
obvious acceptance of such evils as necessary 
features of a ballot-box government. Of course 
they are not necessary to our form of govern- 
ment or to humanity, even though reputable 
citizens may choose to excuse their inaction by 
thinking so. But that they are necessary as a 
convenient means of livelihood to a large part 
of the community is the solemn truth confirmed 
by the result of nearly every election. 

Municipal politics are in no proper sense a 
question of party policy. They are purely matters 
of city housekeeping, including majntenance, im- 
provement, and public convenience. These services 
involve the collection and disbursement of vast 
sums of money by an army of major officials and 
minor assistants. In the Greater New York the 
salary-list now numbers 40,000 persons (of whom 
the women school-teachers are mainly independent 
of Tammany) who share in the annual disburse- 
ment of eighty to ninety millions of dollars. From 
the accepted ratio of dependents to breadwinners 
it may be assumed that at least 250,000 mouths 
are fed from the public treasury. 

Primarily, it is this bread-and-butter issue 
which keeps the Tammany party—a purely mer- 
cenary party—in power. The thousands that it 
feeds belong in part to a class of citizens who could 
not make so good a living by twice the effort in 
any other occupation. They know that they owe 
their fortunate situations to an unnatural per- 
version of the powers derived from universal 
suffrage. It is to their personal jnterest that this 





























perversion should survive, so they work for Tam- 
many Hall with a pertinacity which in its fierce- 
ness may be likened to fanaticism. Add to the 
vote of the male servants of Tammany the ballots 
of relatives and friends on whom their families 
would be a charge of kinship or friendship in case 
of removal; then join to them the votes of the 
horde of hangers-on who have a hope or a 
promise to succeed to every place in the gift of 
the leaders, and a nucleus is provided for a per- 
manent Tammany majority which scandal cannot 
wither nor blackmail stale. 

Nor is the vote from the public crib the most 
alarming feature of the permanent Tammany 
support. At each election the opposition to Tam- 
many has to reckon also with the united strength 
of all the gambling industries, the low liquor in- 
terests, the skilled thieves, and the purveyors of 
vice. It would be a difficult matter to estimate 
the number of professional gamblers and their 
voting dependents, but if they were to march as 
a designated body in any Tammany parade, the 
public would be amazed by their numbers and 
apparent respectability. Including the votaries 
of the pool-rooms, who know that a Tammany 
administration is indispensable to the pursuit of 
the pastime which to them alone makes life worth 
living, the gambling element is a powerful politi- 
cal ally. 

About fifteen thousand drinking-places, mostly 
of the “corner groggery” order, exist in Greater 
New York. Each one will average three to four 
voting barkeepers and assistants, who, with the 
proprietors, form a powerful phalanx. 

An insurance agency estimates that the city har- 
bors ten thousand professional cracksmen of large 
and small ambitions; but five thousand would suf- 
fice for a makeweight in many a Tammany vic- 
tory. These burglars do not operate so much in 
the city as in adjacent States. New York is their 
sanctuary, which it could not be unless the Tam- 
many police were willing to tolerate their pres- 
ence for a part of the spoils. Naturally their votes 
go to their protectors. The purveyors of vice are 
legion, the women alone numbering at least sev- 
enty-five thousand. The latter, to be sure, do not 
vote, but this would be a peculiar vice-ridden 
metropolis if each unfortunate were not support- 
ing at least one voting parasite. 

In estimating the large sum total of the vote 
derived from the votaries of gambling, vice, and 
crime, allowance should be made for the fact 
that many single voters would appear in the com- 
putation more than once, as being at the same 
time gamblers, liquor adherents, and pimps. And 
again, it is a certainty that an appreciable part 
of the eighty or ninety millions doled out by the 
city to its Tammany officers and clerks finds its way 
into the gambling resorts and channels of vice. 

And why should not these compact forces of ur- 
ban life resist the efforts to dethrone Tammany? 
For fifty years they have actually furnished the 
most conspicuous recruits to official power and 
influence in the Tammany combination. At the 
time of the Lexow crusade it is probable that 
many voters, who resented the way in which they 
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had been blackmailed and re-blackmailed, turned 
on their Tammany friends, and by assisting in 
the election of Colonel Strong obtained a doubtful 
revenge. 

The corner groggeries, in particular, found 
no comfort in the new order of things; all kinds 
of vice were more or less harassed, and Mr. 
Croker’s remark that “the people were tired of 
reform.” was amply justified at the next election. 
Reform taught the parasites of the city that if 
they hoped to be allowed to prey on the public in 
any sort of comfort they must content themselves 
with being covered with vermin; and Tammany, 
with all its exactions, has the double merit, in 
their eyes, of being approximately permanent and 
thoroughly understandable. 

A large class of well-to-do citizens, who are 
at the other end of the social scale, at the close 
of Colonel Strong’s term also showed that they 
were “tired of reform.” These joined with the 
uncompromising Republicans in support of the 
candidate put forward by Mr. Platt; for the third 
factor in the alliance for Tammany government 
in New York city consists of powerful mercantile 
and corporate interests, which have been taught 
by hard experience that there is no escape for 
them from the lancet of the impecunious politi- 
cian, no matter what his party label. 

As between obstinate reform and inexorable 
yet willing venality, these respectable citizens 
somehow arrange it with their consciences to pre- 
fer the latter; and whether they actually vote for 
Tammany or content themselves by contributing 
millions of dollars to the election fund, of which 
Mr. Croker is the personal custodian, their finan- 
cial support is of the first importance, for a con- 
siderable part of the natural Tammany vote has 
to be paid for at each election. These Tammany 
yeomen might vote for Tammany even if they were 
given somebody else’s money, for their sympathies 
are with the politicians who have risen from their 
class; but, at any rate, they will sulk on the pave- 
ment until they receive their dollar or two; and, 
from the Tammany point of view, why not? They 
see that the leaders and workers get rich out of 
politics, that forty thousand favored adherents 
live comfortably on the public revenues, and from 
these patent facts they roughly reason that a 
day’s wage is little enough for their share of the 
spoils of a Tammany victory. 

From this rough analysis of the Tammany vote 
it is easy to evolve Mr. Croker’s function in Tam- 
many government. The three elements that are 
inevitably for Tammany (those who through fa- 
voritism get public salaries because they “need 
the money,” those who live by protected vice, and 
those who think they are obliged to buy the privi- 
lege of doing a reputable business) demand, as the 
first requisite of their fealty, the omnipotence of 
a party boss with whom they can do business. Mr. 
Croker is that omnipotent gentleman—the Walk- 
ing Delegate of the periodical strike of Tammany 
Hall for the revenues of the community. He is 
obliged neither to toil with his brain in devising 
measures for the public good, nor to spin on his 
feet in executing the public behest. It is his 
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function merely to see that men get into office 
who will faithfully do what is expected of them 
by those who have paid for services, and, on the 
other hand, to see that the rank and file of the or- 
ganization take their sops and shear the sheep 
in peace and orderliness. 

And where did this less than a school-boy and 
more than a king come from? From the borders 
of the slums. No other kind of boss is tolerated 
in Tammany Hall. The succession for fifty years 
and more confirms a certain reasonableness in the 
custom. Tammany leaders, as a rule, have been 
men of lowly origin, who have proved their physi- 
cal prowess in the prize ring or in the pugilistic 
encounters of the volunteer fire department, or 
who have been promoted from an apprenticeship in 
mixing strong drinks to the administrative task 
of collecting blackmail, and the more fatiguing 
labor of framing the laws of the city, State, and 
country. 

The gambling fraternity have supplied many a 
strong lieutenant to the ruling boss, and none 
more influential than John J. Scannell, the presi- 
dent of the Fire Department. Much criticism has 
been leveled at this gentleman, and even at the 
present moment he is under indictment for alleged 
conspiracy to defraud the city. Whatever his po- 
litical opponents may say of him, to the entire 
Tammany world he is a rational and an exceptional 
hero. A chapter in a recent biography of Mr. 
Croker is devoted to the vendetta in which Mr. 
Scannell killed his man, and it reads like a treatise 
on personal duty and moral vengeance, with inci- 
dents that might have been derived from a romance 
of the middle ages. Unfortunate though some 
of his personal experiences may have been, —espe- 
cially if he is dealt with harshly on account of 
the present indictment,—Mr. Scannell has no 
reason to feel out of harmony with his surround- 
ings. While critics have wasted comment on the 
accidents of his career, he has been erecting stately 
monuments to himself at the publicexpense. Since 
Mr. Scannell, by Mr. Croker’s favor, went to the 
Fire Department, many handsome buildings have 
been erected for the department, in various parts 
of the city, at an expense, including the value of 
the land, of half a million dollars, and on the front 
of each may be seen a tablet in enduring bronze 
handing the name of this official down to succeed- 
ing generations. The tablets have been erected 
according to custom, and they speak eloquently 
of the character of Tammany government, and 
also of the fact that the fame of public office can 
be made to outlast the voice of just detraction. 

The vices and degradation of municipal poli- 
tics in New York city are so familiar to the citi- 
zens as to amount to a positive demonstration. 
Until the Lexow exposure the average citizen, 


‘who always likes to feel kindly toward his official 


belongings and to think well of human nature, 
might have felt a reasonable doubt that most 
positions in the public service were paid for, and 
that the police, that precious bulwark of public 
safety, were prodigies of persecution and black- 
mail. But since that time the sky has been filled 
with signs, and the winds have roared the news of 
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general pollution. No longer may any citizen say, 
except with a wink, that he thinks the Tammany 
régime worthy of the confidence of an honest man. 
As in the past Tammany has been kept in power 
because the kind of government it gives was 
wanted, so now, after revelation on revelation, if 
it receives in November another mandate to gov- 
ern, then sober-minded men will be apt to con- 
clude, as some men already rashly affirm, that, in 
general, honest working-men prefer a bad govern- 
ment by men of lowly associations to good govern- 
ment controlled by the educated and well-to-do. 
Is human nature always the same in all ages? 
Do men erect ideals merely to use them as a 
screen to conceal their baser natures? Mahaffy, 
in his account of the political convulsions which 
followed the death of Alexander in the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ, says that the Greek philoso- 
phers consoled themselves for the loss of the 
right of the people to control their own affairs by 
the reflection that the autocracy of the new sov- 
ereigns “was thought a lesser evil than the per- 
petual tyranny of the needy classes, who, in the 
case of manhood suffrage, turned their political 
power into a daily source of plunder.” Will the 
citizens of New York confirm that low opinion of 
popular institutions, or promote the good work 
of the past summer by electing in November an 
administration capable and willing to reéstablish 
ballot-box government worthy of the name? 


The Last of ‘* The Century’s”’ Prize Competi- 
tions for College Graduates. 

THE fourth and last prize competition offered by 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE to the recipients of the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts from American col- 
leges, during the first year after graduation, has 
been decided in favor of Mr. James E. Routh, Jr., 
of Johns Hopkins, for the essay; Miss Katharine 
Fullerton, of Radcliffe, for the story; and Mr. 
John Erskine, of Columbia, for the poem, as 
will be noted below under the heading 1901. These 
winners and their competitors were graduated 
during the commencement season of 1900. 

- In the four competitions eleven prizes of $250 
each have been awarded, six having been taken 
by women and five by men. Classifying the win- 
ning manuscripts according to the years in which 
the awards were made, the full record is as follows: 


1898. 


THE poem, entitled “ The Road ’twixt Heaven 
and Hell,” by Miss Anna Hempstead Branch of 
New London, Connecticut, B.A. Smith College, 
1897. 

The story, entitled “ A Question of Happiness,” 
by Miss Grace M. Gallaher of Essex, Connecticut, 
B.A. Vassar, 1897. 

The essay, entitled “Carlyle’s Dramatic Por- 
trayal of Character,” by Miss Florence Hotchkiss 
of Geneva, Illinois, B.A. Vassar, 1897. 


1899. 


THE poem, entitled “A Hill-Prayer,” by Miss 
Marian Warner Wildman of Norwalk, Ohio, B.A. 
































the College for Women of the Western Reserve 
University, 1898. 

The story, entitled “‘Only the Master Shall 
Praise,’” by Mr. John M. Oskison of Vinita, Indian 
Territory, B.A. Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
1898. 

The essay, entitled “The Poetry of Blake: An 
Opinion,” by Mr. Henry Justin Smith of Chicago, 
B.A. the University of Chicago, 1898. 


1900. 


(THE prize for a poem was not awarded, no con- 
tribution being thought worthy.) 

The story, entitled “An Old-World Wooing,” 
by Miss Adeline Miriam Jenney of Huron, South 
Dakota, B.A. the University of Wisconsin, 1899. 
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The essay, entitled “Tolstoi’s Moral Theory of 
Art,” by Mr. John Albert Macy of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, B.A. Harvard University, 1899. 


1901. 


THE poem, entitled “ Acton,” by Mr. John Ersk- 
ine of Weehawken, New Jersey, B.A. Columbia 
University, 1900. 

The story, entitled “The Poppies in the Wheat,” 
by Miss Katharine Fullerton of Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, B.A. Radcliffe College, 1900. 

The essay, entitled “Htxley as a Literary 
Man,” by Mr. James E. Routh, Jr., of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, B.A. Johns Hopkins University, 
1900. 





An Episode in the Early Life of Poe. 


HAVE before me a copy of an old letter from 

Richmond, Virginia, written on August 10,1800. 
It is addressed to Mr. Allan Fowlds, Jr., Kilmar- 
nock, North Britain, and is signed by William 
Galt. The letter congratulates Mr. Fowlds on 
his marriage to Nancy, Mr. Galt’s niece, and is 
filled with sound counsel and good wishes. In the 
postscript Mr. Galt adds that “John Allan has 
wrote you a day or two ago per the Jeanie, Capt. 
Cowan.” 

To the student of Poe’s early life these names 
and their association with each other are of inter- 
est, for it was this John Allan here mentioned 
who adopted Edgar Allan Poe. It is known and 
noted by all biographers of Poe that, when a mere 
lad, he was taken abroad and placed in school 
at Stoke Newington; but when he was taken 
abroad, when he was put to school, and how long 
he remained at Stoke Newington, what he did 
with his vacations, and when he was brought back 
to America, are questions answered by no two of 
his biographers alike. 

Woodberry, in his painstaking and valuable 
“Life of Poe,” states, on the authority of the 
late Colonel Thomas H. Ellis, that the date of 
departure from Richmond was about June 17, 
1815, and that the Allans returned to Richmond 
about August 2, 1820. Mr. Powhatan Ellis, the 
brother of the late Colonel Ellis, is certain that 
the Allans, with Poe, were, during the year 1819, 
guests of his father, Charles Ellis, the business 
partner of Mr. Allan. Poe’s sojourn abroad, then, 
falls between the summer of 1815 and the be- 
ginning of 1819, and lasted, therefore, not five 
years, but about three years and a half. 





John Allan was the son of a sea-captain of 
Irvine, and was brought to America by his uncle 
or great-uncle William Galt, who laid the founda- 
tions of the Galt and Allan fortunes in Virginia. 
Nancy, the wife of Mr. Allan Fowlds, was prob- 
ably the sister of John Allan, for one of Allan’s 
sisters was the wife of a seedsman named Fowlds, 
who lived in Kilmarnock, from which place, by 
the way, William Galt is reported to have come 
to America. When Mr. Allan and his wife (née 
Valentine of Richmond, Virginia) went abroad it 
was entirely natural that they should seek out 
Mr. Allan’s old home, Irvine, and Kilmarnock, 
the birthplace of his benefactor and the home of 
his sister. So it came about that in 1815 or 1816, 
when Poe was seven or eight years old, the Allans 
were in Kilmarnock with Edgar Poe, spending 
several weeks in the home of Mrs. Fowlds. This 
home no longer stands, the site being now occupied 
by the Kilmarnock Standard Building. Until very 
recently the Gregorys and others were living who 
remembered vividly seeing Poe playing in the 
streets of Kilmarnock, and one old gentleman, 
who died several years ago, told my correspondent 
that he recollected having played with Poe, 
“who was quick-witted and precocious, and much 
made of by his friends.” 

From Kilmarnock the Allans went to the Con- 
tinent, and took Poe with them. This latter fact, 
that Poe went with them, is not attested by 
any written evidence, but, on the other hand, it 
is not merely conjectural. It is traditional, but 
in Kilmarnock the tradition is undisputed and even 
unquestioned. Here, then, is the Continental tour 
that all the biographers of Poe have desired to 
discover and some have not hesitated to invent. 
Such a trip seems necessary, not, indeed, to ex- 
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plain the local coloring of his tales, for that is so 
indistinct as not to demand any first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the places mentioned, but to ex- 
plain the suggested hints for the tales and their 
location, at all, in Continental cities. Just such 
suggestions would be found in the boyhood memo- 
ries of the active, alert, and sensitive Poe, upon 
whom, though only seven or eight years old, such 
novel and interesting experiences would leave 
lasting impressions. Three points, then, in this 
brief note are worthy of attention. First, either 
immediately upon his arrival in Great Britain, or 
possibly in a later summer, Poe was in Kilmar- 
nock, where Burns’s epoch-making volume of 
poems was printed. Second, during his stay 
abroad he was, in all probability, on the Conti- 
nent for an extended tour with Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan. Third, he was not in Europe more than 
three years and a half, and probably at Stoke 
Newington not more than two of these years. 

Charles W. Kent. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


Traveling Libraries in Massachusetts. 


In the accounts published, during the last three 
years, of traveling libraries, but little has been 
said of those in Massachusetts, which deserve 
notice as differing both in aim and in management 
from those in other States. In New York, where 
the idea originated, traveling libraries are sent 
out from the State Library in Albany to towns 
having no public library, or to groups of individ- 
uals wishing books on special courses of study. 
In other States, such as Wisconsin and Ohio, the 
libraries are sent to take the place of public 
libraries, of which there are comparatively few. 
In Massachusetts, however, the conditions are 
quite different. It is a thickly settled State, and 
there has always been a popular interest in free 
libraries. This led, in 1890, to the establishment 
of the State Library Commission, a body of five 
persons, appointed by the governor to aid in the 
establishment of free public libraries, and to give 
advice, when asked, to librarians and others. Ow- 
ing to the labors of this commission, three hun- 
dred and fifty of the three hundred and fifty-two 
towns in the State have now free public libraries. 
It would seem as if, under these circumstances, 
traveling libraries might not be needed, and the 
State commission felt that it did not come within 
their scope to provide them, as it might conflict 
with their other labors. Many of the smaller 
towns, however, cannot appropriate a sufficient 
sum annually to supply the books needed by the 
population. This is specially true of the hill 
towns, where, after the schools are provided for, 
the many miles of rough road call for a large 
proportion of the small taxes. In many of these 
towns from fifteen to twenty-five dollars is all that 
can be spent yearly for the library, and as this 
money must pay not only for the books, but for 
the necessary shelving, expressage, and other 
incidental expenses, it is seen that not many books 
can be purchased annually. Salaries do not 
amount to much in these small towns, for gener- 
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ally there is some man or woman found who is 
public-spirited enough to take care of the books 
without charge. 

The attention of the Woman’s Education As- 
sociation of Boston was called to this condition 
of the small libraries, and in 1893 they resolved 
to see what could be done to make them more 
useful to the people in the country. This associa- 
tion is a body of women formed to promote better 
education, and they felt that the library is almost 
as direct a means of education as the school. 
Under their auspices, thirty-five small traveling 
libraries have been sent out to as many towns. 
More than one half of these towns are west of the 
Connecticut River, and are small in population 
and large in acres. Though near many places 
well known as summer resorts, they are virtually 
as far away the greater part of the year as the 
wilds of Maine. Most of the inhabitants are of 
American blood, and care for reading. Each li- 
brary consists of twenty-five volumes, mainly his- 
tory, biography, and travel. It is lent for one 
year to a town, and usually exchanged in the 
spring. Some stories for the young and novels 
are also added, so as to attract the attention of 
the readers who may not care to begin with more 
solid works. A large broadside is sent to call the 
attention of the readers to this new lot of books. 
Often the library is placed in the front entry of a 
dwelling-house, and again it may be in a country 
store or in the post-office. Much depends on the 
personality of the librarian, but in the majority 
of the towns the books sent out by the association 
have been well read, and there is an increasing 
desire for more. Any books from these libraries 
may be bought, if desired, by the towns to which 
they are sent. In one case, a library of American 
history, sent by special request, was purchased as 
a whole by the town authorities. 

Three years ago the association tried the 
experiment of sending out libraries of foreign 
travel. One of Venice included thirty good-sized 
photographs of the city and of pictures there, 
and many volumes of travel, history, art, and fic- 
tion connected with the city. Similar collections 
about Florence and Rome have been sent out. 
These have been very successful, and in one case 
they have been supplemented by books lent by 
private individuals in the town. 

Another experiment of that time was to send 
collections of photographs to stay for two or three 
weeks only. The first collection was arranged by 
a member of the committee as a private enter- 
prise. All the illustrations from various periodi- 
cals and many photographs of the Congressional 
Library were gathered together. This proved 
to be such a success that it was followed by 
a collection of photographs about the Queen’s 
Jubilee. 

Miss Alice G. Chandler, Lancaster, Massachu- 
setts, has conducted all the correspondence with 
regard to these libraries, and their success is 
due to the unremunerated work of three or four 
women. 


It will be seen that little effort has been made 























to meet the wants of club study in certain sub- 
jects. These needs are more fully met by another 
organization, whose headquarters are also in Bos- 
ton—the Anna Ticknor Library Association, Trin- 
ity Court, Dartmouth street, which has succeeded 
the Society to Encourage Studies at Home, 
founded by Miss Ticknor. This association lends 


books to students in any part of the country, only 
requiring the payment of a small daily fee and 
postage one way. It has already a small but ad- 
mirable collection of books of history, art, litera- 







A Social Success. 


Ss days had his life been made a burden to him. 
Not only was the Damocles sword of the im- 
pending dancing-party suspended over his devoted 
head, but there was his experienced sister, with 
her blood-curdling and never-ending references to 
the sharpness of the blade and the slightness of 
the sustaining hair. What evil genius had placed 
him in any such position? And not for one mo- 
ment would Elizabeth suffer him to forget. 

“Tf there ’s one thing, Buck, that a girl hates,” 
she instructed the victim, “it’s to have a boy 
fan her in a lazy way,—see, like this,—as if it 
were really rather too much trouble. But don’t, 
for mercy’s sake,—and probably that’s what you 
will do,— make such a whirlwind that every one of 
her short hairs stands straight up on end. And if 
it should come into your head to do such a rude 
thing as to fan yourself instead,—J had a partner 
once who did that—” 

“And why should n’t he if it was hot?” de- 
manded Buck. 

“Oh, Buck! Oh, and be sure when you are 
dancing not to hold a girl too tight; they hate 
it. But you need n’t hold her off, either, as if she 
was a leper; that ’s probably what you will do. 
Oh, and whatever you do, Buckie, don’t make her 
do all the talking; it’s so wearing! Just try 
to start: some subject once yourself—boys are so 
stupid about that. And be sure you get her 
enough to eat; girls hate to have you bring them 
miserable little dabs of things.” 

“Oh, I can bring ’em enough to eat, if that ’s 
all,” returned Buck, gloomily. “I don’t mind 
about that; it ’s the everlasting talking. What 
in thunder do girls at a party like to talk about, 
anyway?” And at the awful thought he grew 
curiously rigid in his arms and legs. 

“Oh, I don’t know—anything. But, Buckie 
dear, there * s another thing a girl just hates—” 
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ture, and science, and many collections of photo- 
graphs, which have been selected with great care. 

It will thus be seen that Massachusetts is in 
no whit behind her western sisters, and that the 
need of the traveling library will by no means 
disappear, even when every town in the country 
has its own free library. Books for special or 
temporary purposes may still be beyond the means 
of the smaller places, and until some better plan 
is found they will turn to the traveling libraries 
for help. 
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But Damocles had snatched up his hat and was 
off. He could stand no more. 

“Poor Buck! he will never be a social success,” 
sighed Miss Experience. 

Equipped with metaphorical splints and ban- 
dages, the family sat up to receive what was left 
of Buck after the horrors of the festal night. But 
what was that jubilee of whistling on the front- 
door step? Not Buck, surely, Buck the hangdog, 
the dejected? En masse they rushed to the door. 

“Well!” they gasped. 

“Well?” returned Buck, superbly. 
what are you all sitting up for?” 

“You went,” they inquired dubiously —“ you 
went to the party, did n’t you?” For there had 
been blank moments of despair when Buck had 
dropped dark hints of deserting on the road, and 
slipping round to spend the evening with Bob, an 
heroic soul, who had had the hardihood to hold 
out against all siren allurements. 

“Went? Why, of course I 
should n’t I?” 

He was very important and impressive, and 
the family, with a sense of guilt, mentally tucked 
out of sight all vestiges of splint or bandage or 
soothing lotion. 

“ And the talking, how about that?” asked the 
incredulous sister. 

“The talking? Oh, that ’s easy enough.” 

And then, being at heart an ingenuous youth, 
Buck suddenly came down from his high horse 
and told them how he had done it. 

“You ’d better believe I was scared blue. And 
I guess the first girl saw it, and was laughing at 
me, and that made me mad. And so with the 
next one I just pitched in, and I told her every- 
thing Elizabeth ’s been dinning into my ears this 
last week; told her just what girls did like and 
did n’t, and how they liked to be fanned and held 
and fed; and she was just as interested—you 
ought to have seen her. And she said, ‘You must 
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have been about to a lot of parties to know so 
much about girls.’ But I never let on, and I 
talked to the next one—red or pink or some- 
thing she had on. I liked her best, only she con- 
tradicted everything I said; but she liked it just 
the same, and I did n’t have any trouble at all. 
It ’s just as easy, talking to girls! All you have 
to do is to pretend you know a lot about ’em, and 
keep saying to ’em, ‘My experience is that a girl 
always likes—’” 





Esther B. Tiffany. 


Ballade of Literary Letters. 


OF old it was an easy thing 

To write a letter to one’s dear, 
To line the words we felt, and cling 

To simple sentiments and clear: 

But times are sadly changed, we hear— 
Love grows enamoured of the mint; 

We pen our lines with care and fear— 
Our letters must be fit to print. 


No more in our accustomed way 

We say the tender things we mean; 
Our letters may be made to play 

A part in book or magazine. 

Ah me! They once by one were seen— 
We did not have to hedge or hint; 

But now the public comes between— 
Our letters must be fit to print. 


Whene’er the lean wolf snarled of old, 
A man sought friends without demur, 
Or left his watch in Shylock’s hold, 
Or starved or stole, as he ’d prefer; 
But now he takes the notes of Her, 
The honeyed lines she did not stint, 
And hies him to a publisher— 
Our letters must be fit to print. 


L’Envot. 


Sweetheart, henceforth with words alone 
Shall Love his fond expressions tint. 
It grieves me sore, yet must I own 
My letters are not fit to print. 


Theodosia Garrison. 


Lines to Lady Cynicus. 


“THEY say,” said Spite to Cupid, 
Impatience in her pout, 

“That your old tricks are stupid, 
That kissing ’s going out.” 


“Indeed!” Love laughed discredit, 
And tossed his chubby chin. 

“T ’ll wager none hath said it 
Who saw me coming in.” 


Alexander Black. 
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Interchange. 


WHEN all men fought, and learning failed, 
Letters were rare, and knights were mailed; 
Now learning calls for so much care, 
Letters are mailed and knights are rare. 


Tudor Jenks. 
Mixcd Morals. 
THE.TWO FARMERS. 


ONCE on a Time there were Two Farmers who 
wished to Sell their Farms. 

To One came a Buyer who offered a Fair Price. 

But the Farmer refused to Sell, saying he had 
heard rumors of a Railroad which was to be Built 
in his Vicinity, and he hoped The Corporation 
would buy his Farm at a Large Figure. 

The Buyer therefore went Away, and as the 
Railroad never Materialized, the Farmer Sorely 
Regretted that he lost a Good Chance. ‘ 

The Other Farmer Sold his Farm to the First 
Customer who came Along, although he Received 
but a Small Price for it. Soon Afterward a 
Railroad was Built right through the Same Farm, 
and The Railroad Company paid an Enormous 
Sum for the Land. 


MORALS: 


This Fable teaches that a Bird In The Hand 
Is Worth Two In The Bush, and The Patient 
Waiter Is No Loser. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. 


ONCE on a Time there were Two Brothers who 
Set Out to make their Way In The World. 

One was of a Roving Disposition, and no sooner 
had he settled Down to Live in One Place than he 
would Gather Up all his Goods and Chattels and 
Move to another Place. From here again he 
would Depart and make him a Fresh Home, and 
so on, until he Became an Old Man and had 
gained neither Fortune nor Friends. 

The Other, being Disinclined to Change or 
Diversity of Scene, remained all his Life in One 
Place. He therefore Became Narrow-Minded 
and Provincial, and gained None of the Culture 
and Liberality of Nature which comes from Con- 
tact with various Scenes of Life. 


“MORALS: 


This Fable teaches that a Rolling Stone 
Gathers No Moss, and a Setting Hen Never 
Grows Fat. 

Carolyn Wells. 


Not Wholly Disinterested. 


LittLE WILLIAM (who has had his share): 
Would you like a piece of candy, Aunt Kitty? 
Aunt Kitty: No, thank you, dear. 
L. W. (after some reflection): Would you like 
to have me eat a piece for you? 
. K. MeD. Rice. 

















Policeman Flynn’s Adventures. 
XI. HE DISCUSSES MARRIAGE. 


PATROLMAN FLyNn’s daughter Maggie was ill at 
ease, and this was so unusual for her that he 
could not fail to notice it. 

“What ye been doin’?” he asked. “Ha-ave ye 
lammed wan iv th’ kids too har-rd an’ got his 
parints afther ye?” 

“I never inflict corporal punishment on the 
children in my school, father,” answered the girl. 

“Corp’ril punishmint,” repeated Patrolman 
Flynn, reflectively. “I sh’u’d n’t think ye w’u’d. 
I niver hear-rd iv it before, but I sup-pose’t is th’ 
kind iv punishmint they ha-ave in th’ ar-rmy. 
Annyhow, I niver hear-rd iv a corp’ril annywhere 
ilse.” 

“T mean that I never chastise them,” remarked 
the girl. “I explained that to you once before.” 

“Ye did that,” admitted Patrolman Flynn, “but 
I was thinkin’ that mebbe ye ’d l’arned some sinse 
iv late. What’s throublin’ ye, annyway? Ha-ave 
some iv ye-er gir-rl fri’nds been sayin’ ye ha-ave 
no taste in dhress or that ye ha-ave a nose that ’s 
out iv shtyle?” 

“I wish you would n’t be foolish, father,” re- 
turned the girl. “I want to speak to you seri- 
ously. I’m thinking of getting married.” 

“To th’ felly that put me out iv th’ windy?” 

“Yes.” 

“He ’s a good ma-an,” commented Patrolman 
Flynn. “I like him.” 

“You said he could have me, too,” suggested 
the girl. 

“R-right ye are,” assented Patrolman Flynn, 
“but I signed no tin-da-ay note. I give him th’ 
option, but th’ time iv day-liv’ry was not fixed, as 
me fri’nds iv th’ Shtock Exchange sa-ay. Can he 
sup-port ye?” 

The girl hesitated and showed some confusion. 

“You know I could keep right along with my 
school,” she said at last, “and in that way we 
could live more comfortably together than we 
can now separately.” 

Patrolman Flynn looked at her reproachfully. 

“I thought betther iv ye than that, Maggie,” 
he remarked. “F’r why ha-ave ye been edjicated 
if ye don’t Varn sinse? Here’s a felly that ’s 
shwimmin’ along in th’ sea iv life, as they sa-ay 
in th’ books, an’ he finds it har-rd wor-rk. ‘’T is 
monot’nous,’ he says, ‘an’ ’t w’u’d be betther an’ 
more inj’yable if I c’u’d ha-ave a cha-ange.’ So 
he ties a shtone r-round his neck f’r to ray-lieve 
th’ monot’ny iv shwimmin’ alone.” 

“But don’t you see, father,” urged the girl, “I 
will be a help rather than a burden to him?” 

“Ye will—fr a time,” replied Patrolman Flynn, 
“but th’ the’ry iv it is all wr-rong. Ye ma-ake 
me think iv Hogan an’ Cassidy in th’ r-races last 
Fourth iv July. “’'T is a sha-ame,’ says Hogan, 
‘f'r us to be usin’ four legs bechune us whin ’t is 
not nicissary. In th’ inth’rists iv economy,’ he 
says, ‘let ’s divide th’ labor bechune us an’ save 
our shtrength.’ So they ma-ade it a three-legged 
r-race, an’ whin th’ rist iv th’ la-adg finished, owin’ 
to keepin’ sep’rit, Hogan an’ Cassidy was r-rollin’ 
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on th’ ground, each wan accusin’ th other iv 
havin’ held him ba-ack. "T is th’ sa-ame with 
marri’ge. If th’ la-ad wants f'r ye to tie up to 
him he sh’u’d ha-ave a wagon r-ready to carry ye 
over th’ coorse, so ’s ye won't be callin’ names be- 
fore ye ’re fairly sta-arted.” 

“I wish you would n't talk in parables,” said 
the girl. 





DRAWN BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE. 


“‘0 TH’ FELLY THAT PUT ME OUT IV TH’ WINDY?’” 


“Go shlow, there!” cautioned Patrolman Flynn. 
“Don’t ye get to callin’ names whin I’m thryin’ 
fr to ma-ake it plain to ye. "Tis this wa-ay: 
ye ’re each pushin’ ye-er little ca-art, an’ ye think 
’t w’u'd not be so har-rd f’r th’ two iv ye to push 
wan big ca-art; but ye frgit that ’t is likely wan 
iv ye will ha-ave to get in an’ r-ride afther a bit, 
an’ th’ other will ha-ave to do th’ wor-rk f’r th’ 
three iv ye.” 

“You mean two, don’t you?” asked the girl. 

“-'T was three I said,” answered Patrolman 
Flynn. And she hastily changed the subject. 

“Then you think a married woman ought never 
to work,” she suggested, with a little of bitterness 
and rebellion in her tone. 

“Wr-rong,” returned Patrolman Flynn, with 
emphasis. “There’s wor-rk in th’ house f’r her to 
do, an’ if throuble comes ’t is r-right that she 
sh’u’d get outside an’ help, too, if there ’s anny- 
thing she can do; but ’t is a mista-ake to sta-art 
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in on that idee. I ha-ave ivery ray- 
spict fr th’ married woman that 
helps to ma-ake th’ livin’ whin’t is 
nicissary, but ’t is diffrint whin a 
gir-ri an’ a felly puts a handicap on 
thimsilves at th’ sta-art.” 

“How was it in your case?” asked 
the girl. 

“What ’s that?” demanded Pa- 
trolman Flynn, with some pertur- 
bation. 

“How was it in your case?” 

“Ye-er mother,” answered Pa- 
trolman Flynn, evasively, “was a 
soopeer-yer woman.” 

“How was it in your case?” per- 
sisted the girl, quick to see her ad- 
vantage. 

“-'T is wr-rong,” asserted Patrol- 
man Flynn, “f’r to go into ancient 
histh’ry f’r ixamples to folly. Th’ 
wor-rld ’s improvin’.” 

“How was it in your case?” re- 
peated the girl, determined to drive 
him into a corner. 

“°’T is no jury thrial we ’re hav- 
in’ here,” answered Patrolman Flynn. 
“Th’ coort ’s adjourned, an’ we ’Il 
ha-ave no practisin’ iv la-awyer 
thricks. I niver did like thim new 
woman idees.” 

“ How was it in your case?” again 
the girl demanded. 

“Well, ’t was only fr a little 
while,” said Patrolman Flynn, apolo- 
getically. “I had th’ promise iv a 
job on th’ po-lis foorce with pay 
enough f’r to keep a wife, or I niver 
w’u’d have done it.” 

“But she did continue working?” 

“Only fr a bit,” explained Patrol- 
man Flynn; “but ’t is diff-rint 
now.” 

“How is it different?” 

Patrolman Flynn was so uncom- 
fortable by this time that he began 
walking nervously back and forth. 

“Little did I think,” he said, “that 
anny wan but ye-er mother w’u’d iver 
ha-ave me wa-alkin’ th’ carpit in me 
own home like th’ capt’in has th’ la- 
ads goin’ at th’ station whin things 
is wr-rong. But ha-ave ye-er own 
wa-ay, only I tell ye this: if he mar- 
ries ye before he can sup-port ye, 
I'll call him Peter—I will that.” 

- “Why Peter?” asked the girl, 
somewhat worried by this veiled 
threat. 

“Because,” replied Patrolman 
Flynn, impressively, “Peter was th’ 
ma-an iv th’ nurs'ry r-rhyme that 
‘had a wife an’ c’u’d n’t keep her.’” 
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MAKING STEEL CASTINGS FROM SCRAP-STEEL 


A REVOLUTION IN STEEL-MAKING. 
BY SIDNEY HAROLD BARLOW. 


Pye “Harnessing the Sun,” as described 
in a recent magazine, is not more mar- 
velous, and certainly not nearly so potent in 
present industrial application, as is the dis- 
covery of a process of steel-making which 
cuts the cost of production over one half. 
For this is preéminently the steel age, in 
distinction to those old prehistoric stone and 
bronze ages, of which the scientists tell us, 
and the iron age, which is even now disap- 
pearing before the triumphal progress of its 
successor. One might almost suppose that 
modern civilization, like the tall buildings, is 
created around a steel frame. As a recent 
writer says, “steel has now come to be the 
basis of all material progress,” and this is no 
exaggeration of a material which is all the 
time entering so many fields of usefulness. 
Already we depend on it for thousands of 
articles of daily use, ranging from a pressed- 
steel freight-car to the gossamer-like hair- 
spring of a watch; and the United States 
alone produces some fifteen million tons a 
year, worth, probably, four hundred millions 
of dollars. It does not take much penetration 
to see the possibilities of an industrial pro- 
cess which cuts in half the cost of steel pro- 
duction. 





This new marvel yields from steel “scrap” 
a product so strong that it will stand a strain 
of seventy-three thousand pounds to the 
square inch before breaking, and so hard 
that it will take the sharp edge of the cold- 
chisel or the hatchet without forging. And 
it comes to this state of great industrial 
efficiency, not by the expensive process that 
gives to American tool-steel a cost of nine 
cents a pound and to Jessup’s English bar a 
cost of fourteen cents, but by the direct 
and simple process of melting and casting 
which reduces the cost to three and one half 
cents a pound. 

The name given to the product of this new 
process is Jupiter steel. The process is now 
in operation at the large plant of the United 
States Steel Company at Everett, Massa- 
chusetts. A few weeks ago the writer saw 
all sorts of steel scrap, borings from a gun- 
factory, clippings from boiler-plate, broken 
wheels and crank-shafts,—in fact, all kinds 
of waste and junk, if that can be applied to 
old steel,—turned into bright new tools in 
a few hours, with only the furnace and the 
mold as intermediaries. Worthless scrap 
made into useful tools by direct casting— 
that is the net result of this process. As one 
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THE WATER FRONT OF THE PLANT AT EVERETT. 


saw the change actually being wrought it 
seemed as if an ingenious Yankee had at 
last been let into some of the secrets for 
which the old alchemists sought. How Tubal 
Cain would raise his thewy arm in amaze- 
ment could he know that the plowshare he 
hammered into shape could now be cast in a 
mold without tempering or forging, and all 
ready for its work, save the sharpening! 

This Jupiter steel is a composition after a 
formula that is covered by patents, both in 
the United States and in most foreign coun- 
tries. The process was worked out by H. B. 
Whall of Boston and A. G. Lundin, a Swe- 
dish worker in steel. These men discovered 
that by adding certain ingredients, at a fixed 
point, in the melting of scrap-steel, a product 
resulted which had every quality of the best 
steel. It was homogeneous; it would weld 
perfectly; it could be made hard or soft as 
desired; it had atensile strength of seventy- 
threethousand pounds, 
government test; it 
could be produced in 
two hours; it took a 
fine tool edge. Put to 
one of the severest 
steel tests in the shape 
of a cold-chisel, it re- 
peatedly excelled the 
quality of all other bar- 
steel and without any 
tempering whatever. 
It seemed to be a pro- 
duct, in short, that 
would have a large part 
in the future of steel- 
making. 

In September, 1899, 
the United States Steel 
Company was formed 
to acquire the pat- 


ents and put Jupiter steel on the market. 
A tract of land in Everett, having a frontage 
of a half-mile on the Malden River, and 
stretching back from the river nearly a 
quarter-mile to the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, was bought, and a large modern steel 
plant erected after plans by E. G. Spilsbury 
of New York, long president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Engineers. The strategic 
value of this location is at once apparent, 
for the thousands of factories in New Eng- 
land are both mine and market. From them 
the steel scrap comes in abundance, and to 
them Jupiter steel goes back in tools and 
machinery. Over seven hundred manufac- 
turers have become customers of the plant. 
If any part of their machinery breaks, the 
pattern for it is hastened to Everett, and a 
steel casting of it soon returns. Not long 
ago, in the great Amoskeag Mills at Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, a crosshead on 
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A REVOLUTION IN STEEL-MAKING. 


ONE OF THE GREAT OPEN-HEARTH 


a large engine broke. Had an order gone to 
Pennsylvania mills to have it replaced, three 
weeks or a month would have been required, _ 
and time means money, and a great deal of 
it, in a concern with over three thousand 
employees. The pattern-maker went down to 
Everett, had a change or two made in the 
pattern, and in a few days a new steel cast- 
ing was back in Manchester to replace the 
broken one. 

This wonderful process is, in one sense, a 
“secondary” one; it cannot entirely replace 
the old method of steel production, for. it re- 
quires old steel as its raw material. But it 
is in just such ways that some of the most 
astonishing edifices of modern industrialism 
have been built up. Some man has discov- 
ered how -to utilize “waste” products, and 
these formerly neglected materials have 
often proved more valuable than the origi- 
nal production. Moreover, there is a beauti- 
ful sort of “endless chain” about it; there 
is almost an unlimited quantity of old steel 
in the world, and it is necessarily added to 
each year. Converted into Jupiter steel, it 
becomes renewed, rejuvenated, transmuted 
into new forms, and enters upon a fresh 
career of usefulness. It comes perilously 
near an immortalization, this—not perpetual 
motion, but, to all intents and purposes, per- 
petual value and efficiency. 

As showing the wide range of the work 
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FURNACES IN THE EVERETT PLANT. 

being done at the great plant in Everett, 
when the writer of this article was there 
recently, castings were being made of gears 
and other parts for the Carnegie Rolling 
Mills; of driving-wheels for The Manchester 
Locomotive Works and for the Boston and 
Maine Railroad Company; of a stern-bracket 
weighing five tons for the ocean-going steam- 
ship Prince George; of gun-pivots for the 
cruiser Olympia, repairing at Charlestown 
Navy Yard; of various parts for the new plant 
now being built by the Fore River Ship and 
Engine Company of Quincy, Massachusetts, 
which has the contract for building the new 
battle-ships New Jersey and Rhode Island; and 
of an endless variety of things, small and 
great, for factories throughout the East. 

The facsimile order on the next page is 
for over one million pounds of Jupiter-steel 
castings for these battle-ships, which is the 
very highest possible indorsement for Jupi- 
ter steel, because it has to pass the govern- 
ment inspection. 

Jupiter steel is also being cast into a 
large line of tools and dies, for which a 
strong demand has been created. 

But the specific thing at present which 
the company is chiefly devoting itself to 
making is the Neal-Duplex brake. It is now 
in daily passenger service on the cars of 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company, the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, the Wor- 
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FORE RIVER SHIP AND ENGINE COMPANY, 
SHIP BUILDERS, 
QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


U. S. Steel Company, 


West Everett, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


THE CENTURY ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 


Way 16th, 1901. 


We hereby accept the proposition contained in your letter 


dated May ist, 1901, to furnish us with steel castings for the Battle- 


ships NEW JERSEY and RHODE ISLAND, 


f.o.b. lighter our dock. The 


castings to conform in every way to the specifications of the U. S. Navy 


Department under the inspection of the Bureaus of Steam Engineering and 


Construction & Repair. 


Very truly yours, 


cester Consolidated Street Railway Com- 
pany, the Lynn and Boston Street Railway 
Company, and the Fitchburg Street Railway 
Company. This brake requires no power ex- 
cept that generated by the axle. It will stop 
a car quicker than any other brake, and do 
it without perceptible jar or jerk. It weighs 
less than five hundred pounds, and can be 
attached to any form of truck. All parts of 
this Neal-Duplex brake are made from Jupi- 
ter-steel castings. As the United States 
Steel Company owns the patents on the 
brake and also the patents on Jupiter steel, 
it is in a position to make the twofold profit 
on both raw material and finished product. 
To make this profit, which awaits only the 
manufacture of the brakes in quantity, the 
company must at once increase its produc- 
tive capacity. 

The directors therefore, have ordered the 
sale of a block of treasury stock, at its par 
value of five dollars per share, to provide the 
working capital for the manufacture of the 
brakes. In this connection it should be 
stated that the company has paid quarterly 
dividends, at the rate of twelve per cent. per 
annum, on its stock since December, 1899. 
With the facilities provided for the manu- 
facture of the duplex brakes we confidently 
expect to be able to increase our dividend 
rate. The company’s stock capitalization 
is 600,000 shares, of a par value of five 


President. 


dollars per share. Of these 252,671 remain 
in the treasury to be sold as occasion re- 
quires. 

It is interesting to note the significance 
of stock-purchasers, for they nearly always 
have been, in quantity, in direct ratio to the 
knowledge acquired by the purchaser of the 
company’s affairs. An investor who will write 
about the purchase of twenty or thirty shares 
will buy two or three hundred shares after 
an inspection of the company’s plant, its 
patents, and its growing business. 

At Everett the company owns 3,200,000 
square feet of land, and has both rail and 
water transportation. On this land a modern 
plant 200 by 130 feet has been built, with 
powerful electric cranes, furnaces, drying- 
ovens, gas-producers, boiler-and power-house 
with dynamos, sand-blast, crucible plant, 
finishing-machines, office buildings, etc. 

A cordial invitation to inspect the plant 
at Everett is extended to all who are look- 
ing for safe and legitimate investments. 
Those who cannot do this will have any in- 
formation desired sent to them promptly 
upon application to the Boston office of the 
United States Steel Company, 111 Purchase 
street, Boston. The United States Steel 
Company, organized in September, 1899, has 
no connection with the United States Steel 
Corporation, which was incorporated in 
February, 1901. 
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O have the sense of cre- 
ative activity is the great 
happiness and the great 
proof of being alive,” said 
Matthew Arnold in his fa- 
mous essay on Criticism. It 
is this creative element that 
endures in all worthy human 
accomplishment and that makes any last- 
ing impression upon human life. No 
visitor to such an exhibition as the one 
now being held at Buffalo can fail to be 
impressed with the profound and wide- 
reaching spiritual aspects that underlie the 
merely objective features, or appreciate in 
some measure, at least, the evidences 
there of creative power and of a stimu- 
lating and gratifying esthetic impulse. 
Quite apart from the general spectac- 
ular effect and an impression of the 
many-sided human energies that have 
entered into the satisfactory realization 
of such an enterprise is the feeling that 
there is something still better than the 
abundant evidences of a merely ma- 
terial progress. The novel and distinct- 
ly show features, the architecture, the 
landscape, the statues, the color scheme, 
in a word, the grand appeal to the eye, 
are byt the visible expression of the 
dominating artistic motives that have 
unified the whole. Beginning with the 
Centennial in 1876, when we were for the 
first time really brought face to face with 
our artistic limitations, we have made 






IDEAL 


AN ART 


By James Beebee 


steady progress toward something better. 
We have been taught to compare our 
achievements with the world, and with a 
ready spirit of adaptation and an energy 
that has always characterized us as a na- 
tion, we may 
now fairly lay 
claim to having 
a distinct and 
worthy place in 
the arts, as well 
as in the things 
that count for power 
and commercial pros- 
perity. Indeed it is 
an acknowledged 
fact that in all the 
arts we have attained 
a creditable and dig- 
nified place before 
the world. Our paint- 
ers and sculptors take 
rank with the fore- 
most of the time, and 
in the domain of the 
arts especially allied 
with craftsmanship 
we have long held a 
most enviable place. 
In this direction, no 
less than in what are 
more commonly con- 
sidered the fine arts, 
there is ample room 


for the display of 
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distinctly creative genius, and for the 
working out of high art ideals. The 
realization of this in the broadest and 
most liberal sense, and a wise apprecia- 
tion of the fact that it is as fatal in 
business as in life to yield to what 
we may call “mere commercialism,” 
has been the foundation upon which many 
great businesses have been established. 


TEA 
SET 


Not even the most casual observer of 
the artistic exhibits at Buffalo will overlook 
the beautiful displays of work in the pre- 
cious metals. From the earliest days both 
silver and gold, notably the latter, have 
been used as a medium for artistic expres- 
sion. In medieval times the guilds of the 
metal workers were famous for the beau- 
ty of their work. Cellini, than whom a 
vainer man never lived, was a master 
craftsman as well as a famous sculptor, 
and it would be easy to cite a list of names 
of men famous as painters and sculptors 
who have left some record of their genius in 
the metals. The old master-craftsmen were 
artists in thetrue sense. Theirs wasan indi- 
vidual expression, the only sort that is worth 
the name of art atall. This is the starting- 

point for some of the beau- 


ee ae, tiful modern work in silver 
and gold shown at Buffalo. 

8 @ I was particularly impressed 
Mantes with this fact in looking at the 


950-1000 FINE. special display of the Gor- 





ham Company. This great house, estab- 
lished more than seventy years ago, has 
been from the first imbued with the ar- 
tistic spirit of the old guilds, vivified and 
aided by the best ideas in modern art, 
and has taken special pride in its de- 
velopment along purely artistic lines. 
Believing that no permanent and com- 
pletely satisfactory work in the industrial 


RENAIS- 
SANCE 


arts can be maintained without the con- 
stant and sympathetic association of men 
trained with a definite purpose and high 
aims, this company has for many years 
had its own school of design. Here 
every encouragement and opportunity has 
been given to native talent, while at the 
same time the best designers of the world 
have been invited to contribute their ideas. 
In no sense has their work ever been al- 
lowed to become merely the copying of 
accepted standards of designs. An ap- 
peal is made for individual expression, 
and it is to this that the Gorham product 
owes its distinctive reputation. 

No more beautiful examples of the del- 
icate handiwork of the silversmith have 
ever been shown than the exquisite Martelé 
exhibited by the Gorham Company at the 
Pan-American Exposition. These are in 
every sense creations. Each individual 
piece is beaten out of the bullion with all 
of the nicety of touch, the feeling for form, 
and the appreciation of beauty in the love- 











THE GROWTH OF AN ART IDEAL c 


ly surfaces of the metal itself, that the 
sculptor knows in dealing with the rarest 
marble. It is by such work as this that ar- 
tisanship is raised above the more ordi- 
nary place it usually holds in our minds as 
identified chiefly with the utilitarian, and 
becomes allied with the fine arts. Every 
example of Martelé is unique. There is 
no possibility of exact repetition, for each 
piece is the embodiment and _ realiza- 
tion of a particular artistic conception. 
There can be nothing of the formal stereo- 
typed design in this work. 


Every great business is so full of the 
vitality that has gone into its upbuilding, 
and is so representative of the men who 
have made it possible, that it is always 
an interesting human document. We 
are all more or less interested in learn- 
ing something of the way a large en- 
terprise has grown, something of the 
methods, the character, and training of 
the men who are behind it. From a 
knowledge of its history we can trace 
those elements that have contributed to 
its advancement and given it a place be- 
fore the world as an example of the val- 
ue of purpose, business integrity, and wise 
administration. 

The policy of the Gorham Company, 
directed by its president, Mr. Edward 
Holbrook, who is himself a graduate from 
its ranks, has always been one that includes 
among its principles a care for the comfort 
and well-being of its aids. The assumption 
is that every individual unit is a worthy 
part of the entire organization, and that 
trace marx ONly by conserving the spirit of 
eho unity and encouraging personal 

pride in even the humblest ser- 
STERLING = vice, can the best results be ob- 
ezernoo0 FINE. tained. This is not philanthropy, 
but simply a wise and genuine feeling of 
human fellowship and mutual dependence. 

From the little old-fashioned frame 
house in Providence where the founder of 
the Gorham Company began work in 1831 
the business has expanded until it occu- 
pies a great factory covering several acres. 
With the demand for increased space and 
new buildings came the problem of plan- 
ning every detail of construction with a 
view to providing the best and most sani- 
tary conditions for conducting the new 
work, 


Nothing was willingly left undone that 
should contribute to this end. The work- 


ing comfort of the employees upon whose 


faithful service so much of every busi- 
ness success depends was a first consid- 
eration. 

In furtherance of a closer relationship 
and a more general feeling of mutual in- 
terest, the president has erected, at his 
own cost, a casino where all the workers 
may meet on a common footing. Here 
are lecture-rooms, a finely equipped li- 
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brary, a place for the storage of 
bicycles, and a restaurant that 
provides for the inner man at a 
merely nominal cost. There is no 
formal declaration of co-opera- 
tion in the conduct of this busi- 
ness, but it is evident to the 
thoughtful observer that the prin- 
ciple is carried out in its most 
wholesome and enduring way. 
Besides the great works in 
Providence, the Company has 
found it advisable also to 
maintain a large factory in 
New York. ‘This, quite dis- 
tinct in its administration, 
has been the means of cre- . 
ating a wholesome rivalry 
that stimulates the work of 
both. 
For the distribution of the 
immense output of 
the Gorham works, 
large branch whole- 
sale houses are main- 
tained in New York, 
Chicago, and San 
Francisco, while the fine retail stores 
in New York, notably the one that is 
such a familiar landmark on Broad- 
wav at the corner of Nineteenth 
Street, have long been looked upon not 
only as places where every possible taste 
in silverware might be gratified, but, too, as 
attractive public exhibitions where visitors 
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THE CENTURY ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT | 


may always see the newest 
and most representative ex- 
amples of the silversmith’s 
art. <A trade-mark is justly 
looked upon as a synonym 
of business character. It 
readily assumes the value of 
a maker’s personal endorse- 
ment. Those of the Gorham 
Company, one with the fa- 
miliar lion, anchor, and let- 
ter G, together with the word 
Sterling and 925-1000 
fine, the other with the 
same symbols. sur- 
mounted by an eagle, with 
the word Martelé and gs5o0- 
1000 fine below, are ac- 
cepted the world over as an 
absolute guarantee of the 
intrinsic as well as of the 
artistic value of every piece that bears 
them. This makes it easy for buyers 
and jewelers who sell Gorham Silver 
to avoid any question regarding the 
quality of their wares. By its beauty of 
design and exquisite workmanship 
Gorham Silver has always appealed 
especially to the connoisseur and art 
lover. At the recent Paris Exposi- 
tion, where all things artistic came be- 
fore what is considered the most discrim- 
inating art tribunal in the world, the Gor- 
ham Company’s exhibit was honored with 
the award of one of the Grand Prizes. 
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Two Stories by 
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With portraits of forty American humorists. 
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By CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN. 
Illustrated by Frost. 
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A Tale of a Woman’s Club, 


By WALTER LEON SAWYER. 
Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn. 
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of American Humor.” 





Opening Article in 
the Series on 


“The Settlement of the West,” 


By EMERSON HOUGH, 
Author of ** The Story of the Cowboy.’’ 
Illustrated by Frederic Remington. 


‘The Legend of the White 
Reindeer,” 
By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON. 
Illustrated by the author. 
‘Our Foolish Virgins,”’ 


A Sketch of One Phase of New York Society. 
By ELIOT GREGORY. 


With pictures by Charlotte Harding. 
Opening Instalment of 
‘* Barbarossa,” 


A Dramatic Sketch in Four Parts, 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 
Author of “‘ For Love of Country,”’ etc. 


Illustrations for Don 
- Quixote, ten 
By CASTAIGNE, PYLE, and KELLER. From ** The Settlement of the West.” 





An Authorized Account of Santos=-Dumont’s 
: Dirigible Balloon. 


A Superb Wood Engraving of Zurbaran’s Saint 
Elizabeth: 
The First of Cole’s Series of “Old Spanish Masters.” 
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Eight drawings by 
F. C. Yohn. Price $1.50 


The Philadelphia 
Item says 


" HE story has a 
richness of tone 
that renders it 


wonderfully _prepossess- 
ing, producing sensations 
like those we experience 
when gazing at pictures 
some artist has wrought 
deep in color and glow- 
ing in sentiment. It scin- 
tillates with movement, 
vigor, life. It is radiant 
with the glamour of ro- 


” 


mance, 
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By Irving Bacheller 
Author of 


EBEN HOLDEN 


“ 


character story of 
masterly strength 
and exquisite 


beauty. A worthy  suc- 
cessor to “Eben Holden.” 


New York World 
says 

“It 1s a great achieve- 
ment to have added to 
the list of memorable 
figures in American fic- 


tion two such characters 
as D’riand Eben Holden.’, 





EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER Price $1.50 
Rev. J. M. Pullman,D.D. says 205th Thousand 


sympathetic story that ends well and leaves a good taste in the mouth.” 


= [ss success of ‘Eben Holden’ shows the hunger of the people for a bright, clean, 





WHEN ™ LAND“ YOUNG 





12th 
THOUSAND 


By LAFAYETTE 
McLAWS 


New York Times 
Says 


NE would sacrifice 
a wilderness of 
photographic and 


phonographic heroines 
for an hour of beautiful, 
dauntless, inimitable An 
toinette.” 








Six drawings by 
Will Crawford 


Price $1.50 
Savannah News says 


“ MON G the enter- 
taining romances 
based upon the 


colonial days of Ameri- 
can history this novel will 
take rank as one of the 
most notable—a dra- 
matic and brillant story.” 
New York Journal 
says 

“ A story of thrill and 
adventure.” 
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** GORKY is to be a new illumination for the world 
of the thoughtful ”’ 


A Foma Gordyeeff 


A powerfully realistic novel, ‘‘his best,’’ 
according to ‘‘ The Critic’”’ 


»- By MAXIM GORKY 


Translated from the original Russian by 
ISABEL FLORENCE HAPGOOD 
‘‘Carries the finest traditions of Russian realism ”’ 


ARTHUR SYMONS says in the London “ Saturday Review”’: 
“6 G & writes about what he knows; he describes to us the life he has lived, and 





it has seemed to me as if I were learning something quite new about men and 
women. . . . He has affirmed his independence, he has been resolutely 
himself, he has had the energy to stand up against the inevitable, realizing at 
least his own courage, perhaps his own strength.’’ 
Illustrated, and with a Biographical Preface by the Translator, $1.00 





STEPHEN CALINARI 


By JULIAN STURGIS 
Author of “ John-a-Dreams,"’ ‘“‘My Friends and I," etc. 

BRILLIANT novel of England and Constantinople during the Russo-Turkish war by a 
gifted story-teller who now makes his reappearance before the reading public after a 

long silence. Thestory of ‘‘ Stephen Calinari,’’ in plot and development, is of unusual inter- 
est, and involves an absorbing study of the conflict of natures in a character half Oriental, half 
English. The action is rapid and very dramatic, the character drawing at once delicate and 
vigorous, and the dénouement as logical and satisfying as it is unexpected. $1.50 








A merry tale of Paris life with illustrations by Glackens 


PAPA BOUCHARD 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


Author of “‘ The House of Egremont,” “‘ The History of the Lady 
Betty Stair,”’ etc. 
With many drawings of humor and delicacy in the true spirit of the 
tale by W. Glackens 


oer exceptionally amusing story of life in Paris is 
by the author of last season’s successful historical 
romance, ‘‘ The House of Egremont.’’ There is no 
history and little romance in this lively and quite up-to- 
date story, but it contains no end of fun. The charac- 
ters are real men and women of to-day, out of whose 
very human frailties arise tremendous complications lead- 
ing to a rapid succession of highly amusing situations 
which the author presents most graphically and to the 
great entertainment of the reader. $1.50 
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RAFFLES 


More Adventures of the Amateur Cracksman 


By E. W. HORNUNG 


Author of “The Amateur Cracksman,” etc. With illustrations 
by F. C. YOHN 

NEW series of adventures of the clever and amusing 

rascal who made hosts of friends in ‘‘ The Amateur 

Cracksman.’’ ‘‘ Raffles,’’ said Zhe Bookman, ‘‘is 

as distinct and convincing a creation as Sherlock 

Holmes.’’ His further exploits as described in this new book 

illustrate the extraordinary range of the author’s inventive faculty, as well as his ingenuity 

in extricating his hero and his companion, Bunny, from the dangers into which their 

gentlemanly rascality carries them. ‘The book contains adventures that have never been 

published serially, bringing to a definite and heroic conclusion the career of a character 
altogether unique in literature. 

Mr. F. C. Yohn’s pictures reproduce the types perfectly, with a humor in exact 





’ 





harmony with Mr. Hornung’s conceptions. $1.50 
TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR 
By ZACK 


Author of ‘‘ The White Cottage,” ‘‘ Life is Life,’’ “On Trial.’ 
ACH new book from the pen of this remarkably clever woman has a peculiar interest 
due to the rapid development of a rare talent that may attain no one knows what end. 
Her last book, ‘‘ The White Cottage,” published last spring, Richard Henry Stoddard 
declared to be ‘‘a sure test of the literary intelligence and judgment of its readers and a 
positive revelation of the genius of its author.’’ Her new book, ‘Tales of Dunstable 
Weir,’’ is, like her two first books, a collection of amazingly good tales. $1.50 





A New Polish Novelist introduced to American readers 
by the translator of the Works of Henry Sienkiewicz 


THE ARGONAUTS 


By ELIZA ORZESZKO jenrtmian curtn 
yY JEREMIAH CURTIN 
ADAME ELIZA ORZESZKO, the latest discovery of Mr. Jeremiah Curtin’s unerr- 
ing sense of what is the most interesting in contemporary Polish literature, is a 
novelist whose earlier stories had already given her some vogue at home, when her 
‘* Argonauts ’’ suddenly showed her a candidate for international reputation. 

It is a novel of power and melodramatic intensity on the old but inexhaustible theme 
of the essential powerlessness of human power. It is a story in which all the characters 
are strongly drawn, and of which the movement is full of excitement, while it has the 
curious and piquant flavor of an entirely foreign life and society. 

Mr. Curtin’s translations of Sienkiewicz show vividly he can render such a story into 
English. $1.50 
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FOR CHILDREN 


AND 





THE OUTCASTS 


By W. A. FRASER 


Author of “ Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries” 


With illustrations by Arthur Heming 


NOTHER inimitable animal book by the author 
Fraser makes 
the story element much more prominent in his new 
book, the theme of which is the strange companion- 
ship and adventures of a buffalo and a woif, 
characteristics of -both being brought out in strong 
personalities. 
The extraordinary insight into the workings of the 
minds of animals which was the great charm of 


and artist of ‘‘ Mooswa.” Mr. 


contrast and with the relief of real 


‘* Mooswa” is here used to even better purpose. 


$1.25 net 


the 














LEM: A New England Village Boy 


HIS ADVENTURES AND MISHAPS 

By NOAH BROOKS, author of “The Boy Emi- 

grants,” etc. With illustrations by Harry C. Edwards 
OY life in a New England village forty or 
fifty years ago has never been portrayed 
more faithfully or more vividly than in this 
wholesome tale of Lem Parker and his chums. 

$1.00 not 


THIS YEAR’S HENTY BOOKS 





TO HERAT AND CABUL 
A Story of the First Afghan War, by G. A. HENTY. 
trated by Charles M. Sheldon. $1.25 net 
OLLOWING his well-known plan of making eich 
story convey the atmosphere of some period, 
event, or crisis in history, Mr. Henty has here produced 
a thrilling tale illustrative of the first Afghan War. 


Illus- 














BOOKS FOR HOME-MAKERS 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


By JOHN KIMBERLEY MUMFORD 
With 16 page illustrations of rugs oe in full 
Oriental coloring and 16 full-page half-tone plates 

SECOND edition of this unique work, 
unique in scope, authority, and the ac- 
curacy and beauty of its color reproductions. 
The purpose of the book is to place the reader 
in possession of the fullest possible informa- 
tion about rugs, both genuine and spurious, 
to give an idea of the comparative value of 
various Oriental weavings and the means of 
distinguishing them. Large 8vo, $7.50 nee 


THEDECORATIONoF HOUSES 


By Edith Wharton and Soien Codman, Jr. 
With 56 full-page illustrations 
ANEW edition of this important work upon 
one of the most fascinating problems of 
every-day living. This book made a strong 
impression with its first publication three 
years ago, and is now offered in a new print- 
ing at an attractive price. The most practical 
problems are treated in a thoroughly practical 
manner, offering tasteful and artistic sugges- 
tions for halls, galleries, and rooms of every 
sort. Large 8vo, $2.50 nes 

















WITH ROBERTS TO PRETORIA 

A Story of the Boer War, by G.A. HENTY. With 12 illus- 
trations. $1.25 mez 

‘THE Boer War gives Mr. Henty an opportunity fora 

story of exceptional interest. He describes Lord 

Roberts's campaign to Pretoria with great accuracy. 





AT THE POINT oF THE BAYONET 
A Story of the British Conquest of India, by G. A. HENTY 
With 12 illustrations. $1.25 net 
ONE hundred years ago the rule of the British in 

India was only partly established. The power- 
ful Mahrattas were unsubdued, and, with their skill 
in intrigue and great military power, they were ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. The story is a thrilling one. 





Famous Books for Boys by JAMES BALDWIN 


R. BALDWIN presents respectively the legends 

of the Trojan War, the Siegfried myth of North- 

ern Europe, and the medizval romance of Roland and 
Charlemagne with great spirit and unfailing taste. 


THE STORY OF THE GOLDEN AGE 
With a series of full-page illustrations by Howard Pyle. $1.50 


THE STORY OF SIEGFRIED 
With a series of full-page illustrations by Howard Pyle. $1.50 


THE STORY OF ROLAND 
With a series of full-page illustrations by R. B. Birch. $1.50 








HANS BRINKER 


Or, The Silver Skates, by MARY MAPES DODGE 
With 100 illustrations by Allen B. Doggett. $1.50 
I% order to give a still wider circulation to Mrs. 

Dodge's celebrated American classic for young 
readers, the publishers have reduced the price of the 
New Amsterdam cdition from $2.50 to $1.50. 
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A BOQ BY THE 


PRESIDENT 





OF YALE 





THE EDUCATION oF THE AMERICAN CITIZEN 


By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D. 
President of Yale University 


N this important book President Hadley attempts to offset a tendency of the day that lays too 
much stress upon the preparation of men and women to take places in a social machine at the 
expense of the development of that power and spirit upon which the perpetuation of our whole 


social order depends. 


The really difficult political problems of the day can be solved only by an 


educational process, and the book’s special objects are to contribute to the understanding of our 
political needs, to develop a sentiment making for power to meet those needs, and to suggest edu- 


cational methods tending to the future growth of such power. 


$1.50 net 





THE PARTS OF SPEECH 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Professor of English in Columbia University, and author 
of ‘‘ The Historical Novel,’’ etc. 
WORK on the English language destined to 
command wide attention and provoke much 
discussion. The English language belongs to the 
peoples who speak it; that is the author's position, 
set forth boldly and contended for throughout the 
volume—it is their own precious possession, to 
deal with at their pleasure and at their peril. 
Americanisms, American spelling, the future of 
the language, slang, the simplification of orthog- 
raphy—each of these, with many other topics, 
have a candid treatment, and the conclusions are 
suggestive and important. $1.25 net 


A DAY WITH A TRAMP, AND 
OTHER DAYS 


By WALTER A. WYCKOFF 
Author of ‘‘ The Workers ’’ 


HESE notable sketches are in addition 

to Mr. Wyckoff’s wage-earning experi- 
ences made famous through seven editions 
of ‘* The Workers.” They are five in num- 
ber as follows: 

1. ‘‘A Day with a Tramp”—2. ‘* With 
Iowa Farmers ’’—3. ‘* A Section Hand on the 
Union Pacific Railway”— 4. ‘‘A Burro- 
Puncher ”—5. ‘‘ incidents of the Slums,” 


$1.00 net 








THE DESERT 
Further Studies in Natural Appearances 


By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 


Author of ‘‘ Nature for Its Own Sake,”’ ‘* Art for 
Art's Sake,”’ etc. With a Frontispiece 


ROFESSOR VAN DYKE gives us the 
fruit of his experiences during the past 

two years in the great Colorado-Mojave Des- 
ert, which, it need hardly be said of such a 
nature lover, will be found full of originality 
and unexpectedness, witchery and impres- 
siveness. His book is not only a complete 
picture of the desert, but a chronicle of the 
esthetic and moral sensations awakened in 
this unique environment of vast and desolate 


space, $1.25 net 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND 


RELIGIOUS REFORM 
By WILLIAM M. SLOANE 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,”’ etc. 


HE effort to find a normal and regular evolu- 

tion in the French Revolution characterizes 
all recent studies of the epoch. But at a given 
moment the rate of the movement was so hastened 
that it seemed as if French society were falling in 
ruins. The explanation seems to lie in the titanic 
struggle to throw off the ecclesiastical yoke. The 
author has sought to outline the steps whereby the 
revolutionary governments sought the end so earn- 
estly desired and to exhibit the retarding forces 
existing partly by foreign intervention, partly by 
the conservatism of the devout French who were 
adherents of the papacy, and partly by the fanati- 
cism of unbelief. $2.00 





‘* Will probably stand for all time as the most exhaustive and authoritative description of the 
campaign of the Great Powers in China.”—Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger. 


CHINA AND THE ALLIES 


By A. HENRY SAVACE LANDOR 


269 illustrations, including 5 reproductions of Chinese prints in full color, and 16 full pages in 


two tints. 
design in colors by the author, 


In two large octavo volumes, with a total of 136 chapters and 876 pages, the cover 


Price, $7.50 net 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 








THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


By Sir Walter Armstrong, Director of the National Gallery of Ireland, and author of ** Gainsborough 
and His Place in English Art,” ** Sir Joshua Reynolds,” ete. 
TS work on the ‘‘ Life and Art of Turner” will be the most important art publication of the season 1gor-2. 
The previous published accounts of this artist's career have been either unsatisfactory or incomplete, and 
the time and writer are now at hand for a carefully thought out estimate of Turner's work and of the place he 
occupies in modern art. 

The volume, which is about 15 x 11 inches in size, contains ninety reproductions of Turner's finest pictures, 
consisting of photogravures, together with a number of sketches and drawings reproduced in color tints by lith- 
ography or kindred processes under the supervision of the author and of Mr. Croal Thompson. 

The work is imperial quarto, and of about 200 pages, with the engraved surface of the large plates about 
9 x 6 inches. 

This book appears in two editions, doth strictly limited, of which we have been able to get a small number for 
the United States. The European subscription of both of these editions is nearly complete, and many subscrip- 
tions have already been received in America. The editions are : 

Japanese Paper Edition: 

Each volume accompanied by a duplicate set of illustrations . . . . .. . . « « {$80.00 net, 
Special Paper Edition de Luxe eee. or a wae Gs, me a > a ee 40.00 net. 
- CHARLES II. By Osmund Airy, M.A., LL.D. 

Editor of *‘ Burnet’s History of His Own Times” and of ‘‘ The Lauderdale and Essex Papers,” 

and author of ‘* Louis XIV. and the Restoration.” 

SUPERB art work uniform with Dr. Gardiner's ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell’ and Andrew Lang's ‘‘ Prince Charles 
Li Edward,” which have made so distinct an impression and enjoyed so excellent a sale among lovers of art. 
The book deals with Charles as boy, exile, and monarch, and draws a graphic picture of the times in which he lived. 

The illustrations are forty in number, thirty of which are superb full-page reproductions of the best paintings 
of the period. The frontispiece is a facsimile of the large miniature of Charles II. by Cooper, in the Duke of 
Richmond's collection at Goodwood. 

This splendid- work is produced in two editions, each strictly limited, of which we have been fortunate in 
securing a limited allowance for the American market. The editions are: 

Edition de Luxe. 
On Japanese paper, with frontispiece in color, containing a duplicate set of all poseeie. the additional 
frontispiece in monochrome. Limited to 300 copies for Europe and America, of which forty are for the 
United States. The entire European edition is already subscribed in advance, and the edition for the 
United States is nearly subscribed. $50.00 net. 
Fine Paper Edition. 
On vellum, bound in half morocco. Limited to 1250 copies for Europe and America. The European 
copies are nearly subscribed, and the American allowance is in large part subscribed. 25.00 net. 








By the Author of « Home and Garden,” etc. 
WALL AND WATER GARDENS. 


Tse making and planting, by Miss Gertrude Jekyll, author of ‘‘ Wood and Garden," with over roo full-page 
illustrations. A fascinating volume by this most popular writer on gardening. The book treats of wall, 

water and rock-gardens ; of the many and beautiful plants which thrive in such situations, and of their proper 

cultivation, massing and grouping. The illustrations, which are many, are most beautiful. 8vo, $3.75 met. 


THE WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


New Limited Library Edition in 12 vols. Demy 8vo. With Critical Essay by W. E. HENLEY. Each vol- 
ume has an engraved frontispiece. Sold only in sets, $30.00 et. The volumes are: 

Roderick Random, 2 vols. Peregrine Pickle, 3 vols. Sir Launcelot Greaves, 1 vol. Miscellanies, 1 vol. 

Humphrey Clinker, 2 vols. Count Fathom, 2 vols. History of an Atom, 1 vol 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. THE NOVELS OF _ 
A new text collated with the original MSS. and re- THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


vised proofs, which are still in existence, with many The Zhornton Edition. Edited by TEMPLE ScCoTT. 
— pe ey Re = be the a Delightfully printed after the text of the first edition. 
complete Edition of Lord Byron's Works, as no other . : aonms : 

an 2 ft See 12 vols. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, per vol., $2.00. 
Editors have had access to the original MSS., and the say Om tp, per vet... & 


- : } 7 ane Eyre, 2 vols. Shirley, 2 vols. 
only one authorized by his family and representatives. Wotheding Heights. ee ee 
With portraits and illustrations. 12 vols. Crown 8vo, Life. By Mrs. Gaskell Agnes Grey 
$2.00 each. (9 volumes are now ready.) Wildfell Hall, 2 vols. Villette, 2 vols. 


RIDING AND HUNTING. By Capt. Hayes, F.R.C.V.S. 


A new volume by this well-known authority ; author of ‘‘ Points of the Horse," etc. Illustrated 8vo, $6.00 net. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, "33;7,Fifth Ave 
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The Beginnings of Poetry 


By FRANCIS B. GUMMERE, Professor of English in 

Haverford College. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 med. 

This book, undertakes to set forth the facts of primitive 
poetry, so far as they can be ascertained, and to establish 
some conclusions, not about the origin of the art as outcome 
of an individual creative fancy, but about the beginnings and 
development of poetry as a social institution, as an element in 
the life of early man 


What is Shakespeare: 
An Introduction to the Great Plays 


By L. A. SHERMAN, Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Nebraska. Cloth, 12mo. 
Professor Sherman exhibits Shakespeare's art by an exam- 

ination of certain characteristic plays, and traces out the ideas 

and ideals that have respectively inspired them. 


Inductive Sociology : 

A Syllabus of Methods, Analyses and 
Classifications, and Provisionally 
Formulated Laws 
By FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, Professor of Sociology 
in Columbia University. Author of ‘‘ The Princi- 
ples of Sociology,”’ ‘‘The Elements of Sociology,” 
‘* Democracy and Empire,” etc., etc. Cloth, 8vo. 


Words and Their Ways in 
English Speech 


By JAMES BRADSTREET GREENOUGH, A. B., Profes- 
sor of Latin in Harvard University, and GEORGE 
LYMAN KITTRIDGE, A.M., Professor of English in 
Harvard University. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 

This is a popular exposition of the most important and 
interesting tendencies in the history and development of Eng- 
lish words and their meanings 


The Garden of a Commuter’s 
Wife 
Recorded by the Gardener 
Cloth, crown 8vo. 
This volume is overflowing with both humor and sentiment, 


being the young ~—_- experience of the life that if wisely 
lived is the best of all. 


The Isle of the Shamrock 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ‘‘Along French 
Byways,”’ ‘‘Among English Hedgerows,”’ etc. 
Illustrated from photographs by the author. Crown 
8vo, $2.00 net. 

In this most recent addition to his series, Mr. Johnson de- 
picts the rustic life of Ireland in many localities, from the 
beautiful Lakes of Killarney in the south to the wild crags of 
the Giant’s Causeway on the north coast. 


Old Time Gardens 
A Book o’ the Sweet of the Year 


Newly set forth by ALICE MORSE EARLE, author of 
‘*Home Life in Colonial Days," ‘‘ Child Life in 
Colonial Days,"’ ‘‘ Stage-Coach and Tavern Days,” 


etc. Profusely illustrated from many beautiful photo- 
graphs collected by the author. 
$2.50 net. 


Cloth, crown 8vo, 





THE NEW NOVELS 


New Canterbury Tales 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, author of ‘‘The Forest 
Lovers,’’ ‘‘ Little Novels of Italy,”’ ‘‘ The Life and 
Death of Richard Yea and Nay,” etc. Illustrated 
by W. Hype. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

In his new book Mr. Maurice Hewlett has taken the Can- 
terbury pilgrimage as the scene of his narrative. 


A Maid of Venice 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘ In the Palace 
of the King,’ ‘‘ Via Crucis," ‘‘ Saracinesca,”’ etc. 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 


The Benefactress 


By the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den," ‘‘ The Solitary Summer,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, 
$1.50. 

A novel by this charming writer is sure to find a welcome in 
America, where her other books have been so widely read. 
“The Benefactress”’ is a young English woman who has a 
fortune left her by a German relative. She takes up her 
property in Germany and lives there. 


Calumet ‘‘K’”’ 
The Romance of a Grain Elevator 


By MERWIN-WEBSTER, authors of ‘‘ The Short Line 
War," ‘‘ The Banker and the Bear.” Illustrated. 
Cloth, 1r2mo, $1.50. 

Calumet ‘‘K”’ is a two-million-bushel grain elevator, and 
this story tells how Charlie Bannon built it ‘against time.” 


Heirs of Yesterday 


By ALFRED HODDER, author of ‘‘ The Adversaries of 
the Sceptic,"’ etc. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 

The hero and the heroine are a Benedick and a Beatrice, 
in that they both “‘ made light of love”’; a Benedick and Bea- 
trice who have made light of it too long, and have been taken 
in its snare too late for the course of true love to run smooth. 


A Friend With the Counter- 
sign 
By B. K. BENSON, author of ‘‘ Who Goes There; 
the Story of a Spy in the Civil War.”’ Illustrated by 
Louis Betts. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 


“Who Goes There?” has been styled by army critics as 
the best story that has yet been written on the Civil War. 


Jock O’Dreams 


By ROBERT HERRICK, author of ‘‘ The Gospel of 
Freedom,” ‘‘ The Web of Life,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, 
1.50. 
the chief woman in this new novel by Mr. Herrick is the 
daughter of an Ohio manufacturer and the plot is developed 
through the story of a young man’s life. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Making of an American: 


An Autobiography 
By JAcoB A. Ritts, Author of ‘‘ How the Other Half 
Lives,” etc., etc. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.00 net. 
He has overcome obstacles which few youths encounter and 
still fewer can stand against in their effort to adjust themselves 
to American life. 


George Washington: 
A Biography 

By NORMAN HAPGOOD, author of ‘‘ Abraham Lin- 
coln: The Man of the People,” etc. Illustrated 
with a frontispiece in photogravure, interesting por- 
traits and facsimiles. Half leather, gilt top, crown 
8vo, $1.75 net. Also in box uniform with “Abraham 
Lincoln: The Man of the People.” 


The Life and Letters of John 
Richard Green 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. Author of ‘‘A History of Eng- 





lish Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” ‘‘ Life of 


Henry Faweett,"’ etc. Sometime editor of ‘‘ The 
Dictionary of National Biography."’ Cloth, 8vo. 


William Shakespeare : 
Poet, Dramatist and Man 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE, author of ‘‘ Under the 
Trees,” ‘‘ My Study Fire,” etc. With 8 full-page 
and roo text illustrations. Cloth, r2mo, $2.00 net. 

[A new and cheaper edition, 


A Dictionary of Architecture 
and Building 


By RUSSELL STURGIS, and many Architects, Painters, 
Engineers, and other Expert Writers, American and 
Foreign. Volumes IandII[ now ready. Volume II 
just ready. Complete in three volumes. Super 
Royal 8vo. Per set, cloth, $18 weft. Half Morocco, 
$30 met. 

The only complete and practical compendium of archi- 
tectural and related knowledge. A «thoritative, including the 
most modern knowledge superbly illustrated, interesting to 
the general reader on art, and indispensable to the architect. 


Dictionary of Philosophy 
and Psychology 


Edited by J. MARK BALDWIN, Stuart Professor of 
Psychology at Princeton University. 3 vols., 8vo. 
Each, $5.00 met. 

The work is to be strictly a dictionary, and will have two 
general features: (1) It will contain concise definitions of all 
the terms in use in the whole range of philosophical study. (2) 
It will contain such historical matter under each term as may 
be necessary to justify the definition given, and to show that 
~ usage suggested is the outcome of the progress of philos- 
ophy 





American History Told by 
Contemporaries 


Volume IV. Welding the Nation 
(1845-1901). 

By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of History 
in Harvard University. Cloth,8vo. 4 vols. Each, 
$2.00. 

Volumes already published: Vol. 1. Era of Coloniza- 
tion (1493-1689). Vol. II. Building of the Republic 
(1689-1783). Vol. IIl. National Expansion (1783+ 
1845). 

Vol. IV includes two main subjects: the causes and prac- 
tice of the Civil War; and the political and diplomatic prob- 
lems of the last quarter century, including the Spanish War 
and the new territory 


Cyclopedia of 
American Horticulture 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY, assisted by WILHELM MIL- 
LER and many expert Cultivators and Botanists. 
Volumes I, II and III are now ready, and Volume 
IV, completing the work, is in press and will be 
published soon. The price is $5.00 net, for each vol- 
ume, and the work is sold by subscription. Circulars 
and full information will be supplied by the pub- 
lishers on application. 


George Washington and 
Other American Addresses 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A. Hon. Fellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford; President of the English 
Historical Society, etc. Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.75 net. 


Foundations of 
American Foreign Policy 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of History, 
Harvard University. Author of ‘‘ American History 
Told by Contemporaries," etc. Cloth, r2mo. 

This book is substantially a collection of the writer's 
studies on the actual practice of the United States during a 
century and a quarter, as to annexation of territory, govern- 
ment of territory, and relations as a world power 


The Control of Trusts 


By JOHN BATES CLARK, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy, Columbia University. Author of ‘‘ The Philos- 
ophy of Wealth," ‘‘The Natural Distribution of 
Wealth," etc. Cloth, r2mo. 

This little work aims to show that a certain definite policy 
will draw the fangs of the trust and transform it from a pub- 
lic enemy into a public servant. 


The Quest of Happiness: 
A Study of Victory Over Life’s Troubles 


By NEWELL DwiGuT HILtis, D.D., Pastor of Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn. Author of ‘t The Influence of 
Christ in Modern Life,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, $1 50 net. 








These titles are selected from the new book list. A complete list will be sent on application. 
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BY ts 
GILBERT 
PARKER 


Author of ‘The Seats of the Mighty ”’ 
and ‘‘The Battle of the Strong.’” 


“THE RIGHT OF WAY” ts not only Mr. 

Parker's greatest work but it ts a novel which ts 
destined to live and to occupy a permanent place in our 
literature. It is a story that compels attention Jrom start 
to finish. 

No more brilliant character study, no more charming 
love story and no more remarkable picture of a man’s strug- 
gle with himself and his final triumph has ever been written. 
It ts not a story of temporary popularity but of lasting 
emportance. 


With 16 Drawings by A. I. Keller, $1.50. 
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A Great American Historical Novel 


CARDIGAN 


ROBERT W. it fl ae nent - 
CHAMBERS “ The King in Yellow” 


A most notable American novel which shows Mr. Chambers tn an 
entirely new field. Using the history of the period just preceding the 





By 











Revolution as a background he has told a rattling good tale, introducing 


many historical characters and weaving through it all the thread of a 
charming love story. It ts unguestionably Mr. Chambers’ best work. 
Lllustrated, $1.50. 











Ready about October 20th 7a 


The Portion of Labor 


MA “A New England Nun” 
By ane author of “The Love of Parson Lord” 


“Pembroke,” etc. 














This remarkable novel represents the strongest and most dramatic 
work that Miss Wilkins has ever done. The scene is laid ina New 
England manufacturing town. Into her story Miss Wilkins has woven 
wth wonderful skill a study of the class problem and the book, dealing 
as tt does with certain actual phases of our life, is one which must be 
of the greatest interest to ALL American readers. Aside from being a 
study of certain vital questions of the day, tt ts an uncommonly attrac- 
tive love story. 


? Fully Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50 - 
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Now Building in the 


EARLY twenty-five thousand people have bought of us that best of all 

working libraries, The Century Dictionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas, since 
the Wanamaker Century Club was first formed two years ago. Such an 
awakeniftg of educational interest is without a parallel—such a book-selling 
has no equal. ‘The reasons are plain. The well-recognized need for the first 
work that has ever been published that answers all the questions of all classes of 
people, coupled with the Wanamaker half-price and the little-at-a-time pay- 
ments. The money-saving to these Century owners already exceeds one 
million dollars! ! 

We closed our Century Club last June, and since have received over two 
thousand applications for terms, etc. This could mean but one thing—the 
contracting for another (the third) complete edition of the work in its latest 
revised form. 


The CENTURY 


Dictionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas 
at Half-Price!! 


The first of them are ready now! By joining the Wanamaker Century 














Club (costs one dollar for membership) you secure the complete set of ten 
large volumes at half-price, which, if you prefer, can be divided into small 
monthly payments. 

When you realize that over five million dollars’ worth of these volumes 
were sold at regular prices, you’]] understand why we say this is the greatest 
book-bargain in the history of book-selling. The coupon on the opposite 
page will bring you full details of the offer, and an illustrated book of speci- 
men pages, etc. 


Better send it in now while you’re thinking about it! 
























































































Public Library 


Homes of the People MG 


a 


F YOU could live in one of the big Public Libraries you would 
have within call, whenever you were at home, the whole sum of 
the world’s knowledge to help you in all your doings. 

Such an advantage would be hard to estimate, but it would be a 
rather old-fashioned, cumbersome way of knowing things, after al] — 
much like the old-time libraries of nearly everyone who read much ; 
the shelves covered the walls with their hundreds of books, the tools 
they used to work with. 

Dust covered, little used, partly because among them all the item 
wished for was too often omitted ; but mainly for the reason that in such 
amass of writings, with no index possible, one could hardly know where 
to look for the fugitive fact needed at the moment. 

Nowadays the reader’s machinery is more compact — he cam live in a 
Library, or better still can move the wisdom of the world into his own house ! 
For with a set of The Century in your home you have a single work of 


ONE DOLLAR 


down-—the rest monthly—about 
10 Cents a Day! 


reference that has superseded al] of its predecessors, that does contain the sum 
of the whole world’s knowledge, but in a far more usable form than even the 
Public Library — for here it is condensed without abridgment and so ar- 
ranged in one vast alphabetization as to present each fact on an instant’s asking. 

With these books by one’s reading chair no question can come up that 
cannot be answered —and quickly — whether it be from my lady who wishes 
to look up a French phrase in the latest novel, the business man who 
would refresh his memory as to the terms of trade or banking in this or for- 
eign countries, the scientist or student, the journalist, the housewife, the col- 
lege student or the child at school. 

Better than all, The Century is the one reference work that is not dry 
reading. As one of our subscribers wrote us recently, ‘‘ Its treatment of sub- 
jects is so fascinating that it is easy to get the ‘run of the story’ and hard to 
find a stopping place.’? We'd like to send you a pamphlet about it —if 
you’ll mail us the coupon in the corner 
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John Wanamaker 
New York 









Please send me book of 
specimen pages from The 
Century Dictionary & Cy- 

clopedia & Atlas, and com- 
plete details of the half-price 
offer, etc., etc. 
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NOVELS 





By JOHN URI LLOYD 
Warwick of the Knobs. By JOHN URI 


LLOYD, author of ‘‘Stringtown on the 
Pike,” ‘‘Etidorhpa,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50. 

A story of a strange people and a curious form of life in 
Northernmost Kentucky. ‘*‘Warwick of the Knobs” is a 
hard-shell Baptist preacher, who becomes the center of 
strangely dramatic scenes, of deeply pathetic incidents. The 
scene is laid during the Civil War, when the Kentucky Knobs 
were on the border line between the contending factions, and 
the people were divided in their allegiance. It is a vivid 
picture of atime full of dramatic incidents. It records in 
graphic terms that which history ignores. 


By SIR WALTER BESANT 


The Lady of Lynn. By SIR WALTER BE- 
SANT, author of ‘‘The Orange Girl,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


The Lady of Lynn is a young heiress. During her long 
minority, it had been the aim of her guardian to keep the 
knowledge of his ward’s wealth a secret, that she might not 
fall a prey to fortune-hunters. A conspiracy is carried out, 
apparently with success, against her, and the plot becomes 


By LUCAS MALET 


The History of Sir Richard Calmady. A 


romance. By LUCAS MALET (MRs. ST. 

LEGER HARRISON), author of ** The Gate- 

less Barrier,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

his is a frankly realistic and modern romance, the scene of 
which is laid in the moorland and forest country of the north- 
ern part of Hampshire, in London, and in Naples. The long 
drama, though tragic in incident, ends amid such sober and 
secure happiness as should satisfy the most exacting reader. 


By IAN MACLAREN 


Young Barbarians. By 
author of ‘‘ Bonnie Brier Bush.” 
cloth, illustrated, net, $1.35. 

A charming story of school life in Muirtown; among other 
things, showing how the French *Count,”’ a lonely man in a 
foreign land, conquered the prejudice, specially strong in 
Scotch hearts, against his race, so that when he died, he, who 
had no mourners of his blood, was followed to his grave by 
every boy at Muirtown. 


IAN MACLAREN, 
I12mo, 





By HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN 


The Velvet Glove. By HENRY SETON MER- 
RIMAN, author of ‘‘In Kedar’s Tents,” 
‘The Isle of Unrest,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50. 


The story is located in Northern Spain, about 1870, and 
deals with the endeavor of the Jesuits to secure the fortune 
ofa young girl by forcing her into religion, the money being 
required by the Carlists, whom the Jesuits are pledged to help 
There is an historical interest in the novel, and the love inter- 
est is stronger than in any other of Merriman’s stories. 


By AMELIA E. BARR 


The Lion’s Whelp: A Story of Cromwell's 
Time. By AMELIA E. BarRR, author of 
‘*The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


A romance of the middle of the eighteenth century, which 
follows the fortunes of two families living not far from Lon- 
don, each on its own estate, the De Wicks, devoted to the 
Royalist cause, and the Swaffams, adherents of Oliver Crom- 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


Cinderella. By S. R. CROCKETT, author of 
‘*Joan of the Sword Hand,” ‘Ione March, 
a Woman of Fortune,” etc. With frontis- 
piece in color and eight illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


A tale of the only son of the owner of Arioland, in Gallo- 
way, who marries beneath himin the social scale and is cursed 
by his father and driven from home. In pursuit of fortune, 
he discovers rich ruby mines in Burmah, and works out his 
own destiny in a very interesting fashion. 


By W. W. JACOBS 


Light Freights. By W. W. Jacoss, author 
of ** Many Cargoes,” ‘‘A Master of Craft,” 
12mo, cloth. Probably, $1.50. 

These delineations of the life of the sailorman, both ashore 
and afloat, show most convincingly his manner of life, his 
trials, his pleasures and his point of view. The book is justly 
considered the best work that Mr. Jacobs has done along this 
line. 


etc. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS — 5th Ave. & 35th St. 


NEW YORK 











Rich Bindings. 


“NEW EDITION 


==) WEBSTER’S © 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


25,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS 


PHRASES AND DEFINITIONS 
Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


2364 Pages. 


WEBSTER'S 


5000 Illustrations 





[as The International was first issued in 1890, succeeding the ‘‘Unabridged.”’ 
New Edition of the International was issued in October, 1900. 


The 
Get the latest and best. 
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COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 








MEMORY TRAINING 


By Wm. L. Evans, M.A. A Complete, Practical, Sensible, 
Easily Applied System for Developing and Confirming the 
MEMORY. 7 Vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
rcfunded tf unsatisfactory. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Dept. C, 156 Fifth Av., N. Y. 


Money 
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ANGUAGES} tire? 


Cortina’s Method 1 (complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 
a First Prize LW a 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 


:PHONOGRAPH 2 10 Records, any language, fo eye eireulars, 2. 


Cat. of other text and imported Spanish naga 
gr, D. Cortina Academy of Languages, - 44 W.34th St., N.Y. 
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We also publish Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with a Scottish Glossary, etc. 
* First class in quality, second class in size.”"— NicHoLtas Murray BuTver. 


Full par i pages etc., of both books sent on application. 
G. & CG MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Moderna 


* WORKS OF ART 


Cabinet Sise, ene! for Art Classes, $1.50 per doz. 
—_ Sizes in Proportion. 
eae.. of 14,000 Subjects, 15 cents. Also 
Large Carbonsand Platinums Framed and Unframed, 
Lantern Slides, Window Transparencies, Enlarge- 
ments for School Rooms. 


Correspondence Solicited regarding Free Art Exhibits. 


SOULE ART COoO., 
338c Washington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 














¢Habla V. Espanol ? 
Parlez-Vous Francais ? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 
Parlate Italiano ? 
IN TEN WEEE Ss 


You can at your own home, by the 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 
Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or German. 
Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher. Terms 
for membership, $5.00 for each language. All questions answered 
and all exercises corrected free of charge. Part I (3 Lessons) 
either language, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
296 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Oct., 1901. 
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FIRST EDITION : 
50,000 Copies. 


The Making 


of a 


Marchioness 


Frances Hodgson Burnett. 











A delightful novel in the authors 
most charming vein—a sort of society 
“fairy-story ” without fairies. The 
scene is laid in an English country 
house where an amiable English no- 
bleman is the centre of matrimonial 
interest on the part of both the Eng- 
-lish and Americans present. 

This is one of the most beautiful 
novels ever issued. It is illustrated 
by CHARLES D. WILLIAMS, and it 
has decorative title-page, borders, 














initials, headpieces, tailpieces, etc., by 
A. K. WOMRATH. 








12mo, cloth, gilt top, net $1.10; 
postpaid, $1.21. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, 


5 and 7, East 16th Street, 
New York. 





FIRST EDITION: 
50,000 Copies. 
































THE NEW EDITION OF 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE 


Revised and Enlarged and 
Brought up to date with 
New Maps and New 
Plates throughout 








HE entire work has been revised 
and its scope extended; many 
new features added, new maps made oy for it, 

and the complete history of the world’s past brought up to 
the close of the century. 

The contents of these volumes consist of the choicest 
excerpts in the very words of the best historians, covering 
the history of all countries and subjects. 

All has been carefully referenced, cross-referenced, and 
systemized, so that historical information upon all subjects 
may be quickly found, thus saving time, labor, and thought 
by its plan of ‘* Ready-Reference.” 

It is simply unapproachable in the following features:— 


I. The Attractiveness and Authoritativeness of 
its Literature. 
Il. The Simplicity and Efficiency of its Unique 
System of Ready and Cross Reference. 
Ill. The Phitccoshy, the Inter-Relations, and the 
Sequential Features of History. 

No other work has ever received such encomiums, em- 
phasizing so many and so varied points of excellence, and 
none can take its place because it enters upon a field never 
before occupied. 

It has proved itself a boon to the student and a delight 
to the lover of the best literature, and is used in all the 
leading schools, colleges, and universities of the United 
States. It is a work for the years to come and gives the 
contents, by specific quotation or distinct reference, of 
more than twelve thousand volumes of history. 

Write for circular and sample pages giving fuil in- 
formation. Experienced Solicitors Employed. 


Tae C. A. Nicnors Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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HOUSEKEEPING 
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Lithographed Cover 
) A Plymouth Thanksgiving 
1621 


An American 
Thanksgiving in Switzerland 
By Marion Harland 















\ Thanksgiving — Old and New 

Mrs. Emma P. Ewing 

Ten Cents on all News Stands 
One Dollar a Year ; 

THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 
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The Century Co.’s New Novels 


ee By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Author of “Hugh 
Wynne,” etc. 72mo, 495 pages, $1.50. 


A novel strong in plot and action, and a picture of 
American society unsurpassed for accuracy, reality, and 
range of observation. Like all Dr. Mitchell's work, it is 
genial in tone and rich in the little philosophies and larger 
ethics of life. The reader becomes absorbed in the 


personal idiosyncrasies, character development and the 
destinies of a number of men and women, clearly and en- 
tertainingly individualized, all of whom play interesting 
parts in a curious social drama. Its popularity is a fore- 
gone conclusion. 


The popularity of Dr. Weir Mitchell's fiction has led to the publication of a new and uniform edition of his eleven novels, 
ncluding ‘* Circumstance" and such famous works as ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,” ‘‘ The Adventures of Frangois,”’ etc. The ten 1r2mo 


volumes containing these eleven works are sold in sets at $15.00. 


All can be had separately. 


A) bay cose JOY. A Tale of Natchez in 1798. By Grace MacGowan 


Cooke and Annie Booth McKinney. Illustrated by Relyea. 72m, 


about goo pages, $1.50. 


A romance of the close of the eighteenth century, the 
scene being laid partly in Mississippi and partly at New 
Orleans. The heroine, Joyce Valentine, the beautiful 
daughter of a pioneer Methodist preacher in the village of 
Natchez, wins the hearts of two men of very different char- 
acter—one a bankrupt young Englishman who ultimately 
comes into an earldom; the other a stalwart neighbor. 


She intends to become a preacher herself, but before com- 
mitting herself to such a career is persuaded to spend a 
season at her uncle's home in the Creole capital, where she 
becomes a social favorite, and leads a ball with the young 
Duke of Orleans, afterward King Louis Philippe. Aaron 
Burr is a conspicuous character in the story, which deals 
with certain of his intrigues. 


To BEAULING. By Gouverneur Morris. 76mo, 200 pages, $1.25. 


This romance of to-day is written with unfailing 
vivacity and humor. The hero is a rolling stone, and the 
scene of the story changes from New England to Hong 
Kong; from Hong Kong to Westchester County, New 
York; from the shores of Long Island Sound to the inte- 


rior of India, and from the Indian peninsula back to New 
York again. But from the first big and brave Tom Beau- 
ling has a definite object in view, even in his farthest wan- 
derings. The author is descended from the statesman and 
wit of old Morrisania who made the name famous. 


MBs: WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH. By Alice Caldwell 
Hegan. s6mo, 175 pages, $1.00. 


The scene of this story is laid in the purlieus of Louis- 
ville, Ky. The Wiggs family, consisting of a widow, two 
boys, and three girls, are hopelessly poor but incorrigibly 
optimistic, and uncommonly salable and energetic. In 
the long run, things turn out in such a way as to justify their 
optimism. There is pathos in the book, and a little love 


OD SAVE THE KING! 


story threads its course through it, not without various swirls 
and set-backs; but the dominant quality is humor, for the 
tale is told in a way to provoke not only smiles but laughter. 
The book will appeal to most readers in the same way as a 
‘* Bird's Christmas Carol’’ does. There was a story out of 
it in the September Century—‘‘The Annexation of Cuby.” 


By Ronald Mac Donald, author of “ The 


Sword of the King.” s2mo, goo pages, $1.50. 


A new story by the author of that stirring romance, 
‘The Sword of the King,” covering a period in English 
history a little earlier than its predecessor. The hero is a 
young royalist, who befriends, ata critical moment, the de- 
feated and wandering Charles II, before the King’s escape 


N OKLAHOMA ROMANCE. 


300 pages, $1.50. 


This is the story of a love affair complicated with a land 
claim. The hero is a gallant young physician, Paul Hep- 
burn; and the heroine, Ruth Sloane, is daughter to the 
trickster who contests her lover's right to the plot staked 
out after a hard ride at the time of the great ‘‘ Run” of 
1889. The fact that large tracts of land in Oklahoma, 
ceded by the Indians, were thrown open to settlement re- 
cently gives special timeliness to the book, which has an 
historic interest and value as a romance of contemporary 


to the Continent after the batile of Worcester. The hero- 
ine aids him in this adventure, and she and he and the re- 
stored monarch are the principal actors in an exciting epi- 
sode that furnishes the climax of the story. The plot is 
carefully unraveled, and the love story exquisitely told. 


By Helen Churchill Candee. 7z2mo, 


American life in one of its least hackneyed aspects. The 
story is, however, quite strong enough in plot and pleas- 
ing in detail to win its way without regard to any such 
incidental considerations. The striking combination of 
primitive and civilized conditions in the recently opened 
territory is vividly presented, and the glamour of romance 
hangs over the story like a visible atmosphere. The char- 
acters are sharply, strenuously drawn. ‘‘An Oklahoma 
Romance” is the author's first work of fiction, 
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A YEAR OF 


| AMERICAN HUMOR}. 


By the Best-known American Writers of Hu- | : 


*} morous Stories and Sketches now living, 
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WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY A NUMBER OF 
NEW WRITERS IN THIS FIELD. 


New Specimens of American Humor in Art. 


HE most novel feature of THE Century for the year 1901-2 will be a fi < 
group of papers representing various shades of humorous writing, to include #4 
~* \i contributions from the best-known American humorists and from those who are |i ¥ 
® || coming into notice for the humorous quality of their work, and from a number of ff 4 
& | new writers who will virtually make their début in THE Century. 


Among those who will contribute are : 


FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
TUDOR JENKS, 

ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, 
CAROLYN WELLS, 


MARK TWAIN, 

F. P. DUNNE (“MR. DOOLEY”), 

JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
(“UNCLE REMUS”), 


YI} John G, Saxe, 
Ei “Mrs. Partin; 


EDWARD W. TOWNSEND 
(“CHIMMIE FADDEN ”), 

GEORGE ADE, 

RUTH McENERY STUART, 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, 


GELETT BURGESS, 


HARRY S. EDWARDS, 
CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD, 
CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, 
OLIVER HERFORD, 

ELLIOTT FLOWER, 

ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, 
BEATRICE HERFORD. 


A preliminary article by Professor W. P. Trent, of Columbia University, entitled 


‘*A Retrospect of American Humor,” 


iat temus Ward,” 
heus C. Kerr,” 
“ Bill Nye,” 


Mark Twain,” 


Frank R. Stockton, 


Donald G. Mitchell, 
H. C. Bunner, 
“Sam Slick,” (= 
Eugene Field, 

James Whitcomb Riley, Richard Grant White, James Russell Lowell, 
Frederick S. Cozzens, Charles Dudley Warner, 


¥ will be accompanied by a number of very interesting portraits of the humorous | 
writers of America, including 


| “PetroleumV. Nasby, "John Hay, 
: 0 Billings,” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

Mortimer Thomson 

. K. Philander 
ticks, P. B.’’), 


Me News Man” Cats George H. Derby George Ade, 


(“Hans Breitmann’’) 


(James M. Bailey), 


(“John Phoenix”), Bret Harte. . 
There will also be special contributions of a humorous character from American artists. 4 ¥ 
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OTHER FICTION 


BR Long and short stories by many of the best writers, outside of the special series 1 4 
described above, will be given, including: 


‘ BARBAROSSA ” 
A Dramatic Sketch in Four Parts by 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Author of “ For Love of Country,” “When Blades are Out and Love’s Afield,” : 
etc. This historical romance, illustrated by the accomplished German artist J @ 
Werner Zehme, will begin in November. , 


“THE RESCUE” 
A Novelette by 
ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


Author of “ The Confounding of Camelia,” etc., will begin in December. This is a x 
story, novel in situation and plot, bringing out vividly the effects of heredity. The 94 
scene is laid chiefly in Paris. In an early number will appear 


“THE LEGEND OF THE WHITE REINDEER” {2 


Written and Illustrated by 
ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


i | Author of “ The Biography of a Grizzly,” “ Wild Animals I Have Known,” etc. A 9% 
* 8 thrilling story of the North, in which the White Reindeer is the hero, playing a J q 
7 || conspicuous part in a great political crisis. 1 


THE OLD AND THE NEW WEST 


B During the coming year THE Century will print two series of papers, on. the #¥ 
general subject of the West. L 


4 THE THREE GREAT MOVEMENTS IN THE SETTLE- 
MENT OF OUR COUNTRY—A PROSE 
‘*EPIC OF THE WEST” 


Written by Emerson Hough Illustrated by Frederic Remington 


\ 4 R. EMERSON HOUGH, author of the “Story of the Cowboy,” has prepared 
\ for THE CENTURY a group of papers recounting in picturesque and sympathetic 
© B fashion the difficulties and achievements of the American pioneer in the settlement of {] § 
¥ the trans-Alleghany country. These vivid articles will divide the western movement § 
Wf} into three parts: (1) the movement down the waters, or the flatboat days; (2) the 
2 movement up the waters, or the early steamboat days; (3) the movement ac ross the | 
2) waters, or the great transcontinental emigrations by wagon-train, railway, etc. 
Incidentally the narrative is a series of scenes on an ascending scale of interest, [I< 
- and much attention is given to the leading individualities in this great American ex- # 
pansion. The narrative is a true “ Epic of the West.’ - Ue 
; Mr. Frederic Remington, the artist most distinguished for depicting phases of f ¥ 
w i} western life and adventure, has prepared the illustrations, which are of unusual variety 
i and interest. 
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} After the preceding group of papers will follow : 


THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
THE RANGE AND THE DESERT 


By Ray Stannard Baker 

HESE papers, by one of our younger writers, are among the most vivid and valu- #f 4 
able descriptions yet published of the conditions, past and present, of the far West- 
f ern and Southwestern States and Territories of the United States. They will not only f} # 
attract the general reader, but will especially interest all dwellers in the West, from # A 


4} Montana to Western Texas, and from Kansas to Southern California. They will be | ¢ 


4 handsomely illustrated and will cover the following subjects : 


The Great Southwest, The Tragedy of the Range, 
The Desert, Irrigation. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS 
AND CURRENTS IN NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON 


R. ELIOT GREGORY (author of “Worldly Ways and Byways,” and “‘The . 

Ways of Men”), whose writings over the pen-name of “ The Idler” are widely #1 4 
f known, is preparing for THE CENTURY a group of papers on various phases of the 
social life of the metropolis. His first paper, profusely and charmingly illustrated by 





k a new artist, is entitled “Our Foolish Virgins,” and wittily describes some of the # A 


# curious developments that have recently taken place in home and society. i 
} Mr. Gregory’s first paper will be followed by an article by another hand, giving f} A 
) the other side of the picture, and entitled “ Our Wise Virgins.” | A 

R. HENRY I.. NELSON has prepared for THe CENTURY papers on the Social #] ¥ 
L Side of Washington and on Methods of Legislation. The writer’s long famil- 4 ¥ 
iarity with the affairs of the National Capital render his observations far from super- | 


rif ficial. He describes, among other social phenomena, the subtile effect of Washington } 
w ik upon the families of representatives and others, and in his paper on Legislation he 
Y jij tells of the methods of various Speakers, and gives illuminating anecdotes, 





A SERIES ON COLLECTING ly 
Book Plates— Old Metal and Glass—Textile Fabrics, Etc. 4% 


HE CENTURY will publish a number of papers relating to various branches of } ‘ 
the delightful art of collecting. Among the subjects that will be treated may be f] ¥ 
named book-plate collecting, old metal and glass, textile fabrics, etc. The theme #1 % 


yh will be treated not only in richly illustrated descriptive articles, but also in the form JZ 
¥ Wl of fiction. | 





THE STAGE 
REMINISCENCES OF A VETERAN ACTOR 


R. J. H. STODDART, who, as a leading character actor, has amused and 
I thrilled American audiences for more than fifty years, will contribute two papers fj ¥ 
to THE CENTURY, covering the beginning of his career in England and Scotland, and 4 & 


7 | his connection with famous stock companies at the old Wallack’s and the Union iy 
§ Square Theater, where he was associated with many of the most popular and capa- #¢ 


| ble men and women of the American stage. His recollections abound in anecdotes 
} and personal descriptions of his associates. 
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THE CENTURY FOR 1901-2—Continued 


ARTICLES ON 
CIVIC IMPROVEMENT AND ARCHITECTURE 


By Sylvester Baxter (and others) 





NCLUDING town and village work in this field, the beautifying of highways, 
the right kind of tree-planting, preservation of wild margins, good roads move- 
ment, and the outdoor advertising nuisance, with object-lessons of good things well 


) done, contrasted with good things ill done. 


Also, suggestive examples in architecture, of a practical and useful character, by 


some of the leading architects of the country 





THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES 
With New Letters and Drawings by Thackeray 


HE CENTURY will shortly publish a brochure on “Thackeray in America,” by 


General James Grant Wilson, which will prove of special interest to the reading 4 


mT public, particularly to the lovers of the great novelist, reviewing, as it does, the two F 
> lecture tours which he made in the United States in the fifties. 


In the course of the narration of Thackeray’s experiences and friendships in 


America, General Wilson introduces a considerable number of delightfully entertain. #4 


sf ing letters from Thackeray, not before published, and revealing most attractive traits. 


In the illustration of the narrative the magazine has had access to several of the 4% 


a A most important Thackeray collections, and a number of portraits of the novelist, in- 


R that relating to the first visit (October, 1852, to the spring of 1853) in the December 4 ¥ 


cluding sketches by himself, will appear. The material will be printed in two papers, 


yb number; the second (that of October, 1855, to April, 1856) in the January number. 





FAMOUS AUTHORS SEEN NEAR AT HAND 


HE readers of THE CeNTURY may expect to find in its pages original remi. 


niscences, or new and unprinted information concerning, the following famous {} ¥ 
8 authors, in some cases including interesting unpublished letters : 


§ TENNYSON, BROWNING, HOLMES, STEVENSON, fi % 


EMERSON. BULWER, WHITTIER, BRYANT. 


THE CENTURY’S ART 
The Beginning of Cole’s Spanish Masters 


N its illustrations the magazine for the new year will be rich in examples by the 
ablest illustrative artists of America, with specimens of the best work of the kind 
by. English, French, and German illustrative artists. There will be examples of color § 
and so- -called “tint printing.” 





In addition to the above, Timothy Cole, the greatest American engraver, who #& 


works exclusively for THe Century, having completed his “ English Masters,” will 


f begin the publication of his examples of the greatest masters of Spanish art. Having 


made a study of the subject in England and elsewhere, he has now gone to Madrid 


¥ {| to select subjects for his inimitable work of interpretative reproduction, 
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ST. NICHOLAS FOR 1902 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


=)[TH the November number, which begins the twenty-ninth volume of St. NICHOLAS, the 

#| magazine will make a new departure in the publication of serial stories. Instead of print- 

ing all long stories in monthly instalments, as heretofore, the editors have decided to 

print an occasional short serial entire in a single number of the magazine. This will 

not affect the variety of the contents of the new volume, which will be replete as ever with short 

stories and interesting articles. It simply means a new arrangement of the make-up which will 

enable the magazine to present, now and then, a long story complete in a single number, accom- 
panied with numerous illustrations. 

This announcement will delight all the readers of the magazine. In the busy home-life and 
school-life of to-day, a month is a long time for young readers to wait for the continuation of a 
story in which they are interested. But long stories they must have. So during the coming year 
there will be as few as possible of the tantalizing ‘‘to be continued’s.’’ The magazine’s readers, 
if interrupted in the course of a story, will have the satisfaction of being able to take it up again 
within a few hours, or a few days, as the case may be. They will receive, by this plan, even more 
‘serials ” than heretofore — but each can be read entire, as if it were a book. 

Through the enterprise and liberality of the publishers, an exceedingly excellent and varied list 
of serials has been obtained. It includes + 


“TOMMY REMINGTON’S BATTLE” 
By Mr. Burton E. Stevenson 
A very interesting story of the American boy-life of to-day. Its hero distinguishes himself, 
not only on the foot-ball field, but in an even severer test of courage. 


“THE BOY RECRUITS” 
By Willis B. Hawkins 


A historical story of the civil war in our country, introducing a quizzical and sturdy old veteran, 


who is sure to become famous in young folks’ literature,— and telling how he raised the boys of 
the village to a high level of manliness. 


“THROUGH FAIRYLAND IN A HANSOM CAB” 
By Bennet W. Musson 
A thoroughly up-to-date fanciful story, filled with amusing situations and amusing characters — 
and illustrated by Miss Fanny Y. Cory. 


“ANOTHER CHANCE” 
By Julia Truitt Bishop 


A story of American girl-life at home and at boarding-school, which deserves to be read in 


every home circle. 
“THE WYNDHAM GIRLS” 
By Miss Marion A. Taggeart 


A very clever and sympathetic story of four New York girls, and their family life under con- 


trasting situations. 
“SIR MARROK ” 
By Allen French 


A romantic story that is genuine literature, and ranks with the chronicles of the knights of the 


Round Table. 
“THE BOYS OF THE RINCON RANCH” 
By H. S. Canfield 


A fine story of the great Southwest. 


“THE CRUISE OF THE DAZZLER” 
By Jack London 


A thrilling sea-story of the Pacific coast. 


“THE BOY AND THE BARON” 
By Miss Adeline Knapp 
A romance of mediaeval life in a Rhine castle. 
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THE **NATURE AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT” IN 


ST. 


NICHOLAS 





HE ‘Nature and Science Department” 
It has attracted the attention and enlisted the hearty co- 


popular appreciation. 


operation of teachers and parents everywhere. 


has rapidly grown in interest and in 


The very best writers among the 


American naturalists and scientists of the present day are giving their heartiest aid and 


approval to this feature of the magazine. 


That it meets a practical need of the school- 


room is shown plainly enough by the hearty praise accorded it in letters received from 


teachers and in educational journals. 


Here are only a few extracts: 


‘* 1 am glad to say that I consider the Nature and Science Department a most valuable edu- 
cational feature, not only for young children but for more mature students, and for teachers 


and parents. 
at least fifty per cent. 


I believe the gain in power over a mind not dev eloped by such an interest to be 
I regard it as such an important aid in education that I have large 


classes in nature study in my school, and I believe the mental and F an te soo gain of the stu- 


dents fully repays the time spent. 


‘* The worth of the ‘ Nature and Science’ depart- 
ment is so great that the State of New York allows 
the publishers to distribute circulars concerning 
it at the teachers’ institutes.’"— American Kitchen 
Magazine. 


‘‘ That school is to be pitied indeed that never sees a copy of St. NICHOLAS. 


"—C. E. Mason, School for Girls, 


Tarrytown, N.Y. 


‘The St. NICHOLAS responds to so many in- 
terests for children that I have been very glad to 
have the department of Science and Nature so fully 
developed.’ — Harriet B. S. Devan, The Catharine 
Aiken School for Girls. 


When a 


teacher is perplexed as to how to take up the work in nature study the magazine inaugurates 
a new department dealing with this very subject that is full of suggestion for her as well as 
of unfailing interest for the children.""—Southern Educational Journal, Atlanta. 


‘YOU HAVE STRUCK THE KEY NOTE. No sub- 
ject is more important and no subject has so little 
printed matter and material to help the teacher. 
I shall be glad to avail myself of your help."— 
Ras J. Barhard, Superintendent of Schools of Seattle, 
Wash 


‘*I am very much interested in the nature-study 
work in the ST. NICHOLAS and I believe it will be 
a great success. The illustrations are unapproach- 
able.""— John W. Spencer, Bureau of Nature Study 
and Farmers’ Reading Course, Cornell University, 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N.Y. 


‘I am very much pleased with the department Nature and Science and feel that it certainly 
will do a great good in directing many young people to interesting and beneficial observa- 
tions of the wonderful field of Nature that lies so close to them, and yet is closed to so many 
because they have not been led to observe." —George F. Atkinson, Professor of Botany, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE ST. 


The St. Nicholas League—an organization to bind ST. NICHOLAS readers in closer per- 
sonal sympathy, and to encourage and develop artistic and literary talent—has become, 
in the two years of its existence, a great and recognized factor in the art and literary world. 
The foremost instructors everywhere are deeply interested in its progress, while one of the 
most distinguished of them all, Howard Pyle, has offered a free art education to one of 
its members. It is not too much to say that in the St. Nicholas League will be found 
those whose names are to become household words of the next generation, for its thou- 
sands of members are the most progressive and talented young people of every country, 
while the enthusiastic and continued endorsement of both parents and children, and the 
constant increase of membership, have proven the unqualified success of League ideas. 

It costs nothing to belong to the St. Nicholas League. Any reader of ST. NICHOLAS, 
or any one desiring to become a reader, will receive, upon written application accompanied 
by addressed and stamped envelope, a League Badge and Instruction Leaflet, free. Mem- 
bers are required only to be in sympathy with the League aims, and to be readers of ST. 


NICHOLAS. 
NICHOLAS, “ BEST OF 
IS $3.00 A YEAR. 


NICHOLAS LEAGUE 


THE PRICE OF ST. 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES,” 
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THE CENTURY | CO.’S NEW BOOKS,— READY IN OCTOBER 


The Century Classics 


wz 


HE World’s Best Books. 


¥, by Distinguished Men of Letters. 


Selected, Edited and Introduced 
Ln cloth binding, pu: 


vag paper, tall r2mo, gilt top, $1.25 each (postage 1} cents 


é 
4 In the ‘Century Classics"’ the 
> publishers have had in view the 

high standing and intrinsic merit of 
the works to be reprinted, purity of text, elegance of typog- 
raphy, and beauty of external form. In choosing these 
masterpieces, and deciding which editions should be fol- 
lowed in reprinting, they have had the coédperation of a 
distinguished corps of collaborators, and the introductions 
to, the various volumes are written by authors whose special 
fithess‘is immediately apparent. Not only have the best 


existing texts been used, but those portraits of the sey 
authors which are generally accepted as presenting 
best likenesses, are reproduced autographically from t! 
originals, as frontispieces of the volumes. The — 5 
the ‘‘Century Classics" are uniform in appearance, 
aging about 4oo pages, tall r2mo, with gilt top, the bind 
(in cloth) being stamped with a distinctive design and | 
tered in gold. The books are printed on pure rag pap¢ 
made especially for this series, and watermarked Rides 
Classics. The type has been cut with particular care. 








NEW ISSUES OF THE CENTURY CLASSICS 


Fah gongs OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


by Prof. Woodrow Wilson. 


The text of this edition of the Autobiography is that of 
the original manuscript discovered by Mr. John Bigelow. 
It differs widely, both as regards completeness and accur- 
acy, from the corrupt text commonly followed. This Auto- 


YPATIA. 


‘is Kingsley’s masterpiece, and its 
The permanence of its pop- 
The frontispiece of this beau- 


‘* Hypatia’ 
vitality is still undiminished. 
ularity seems to be assured. 


ALES BY EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Wright Mabie. 


Poe's fame rests chiefly upon his prose tales, and of 
these the most famous are included in this volume. 
Among them are ‘‘ The Gold Bug,” the ‘‘ Descent into 
the Maelstrom,” ‘‘The Murders of the Rue Morgue,” 
‘* Marie Roget,” the ‘‘ Fall of the House of Usher,"’ ‘‘ The 


ESAME AND LILIES, and A CROWN 


By John Ruskin. 


These are perhaps the most characteristic of Ruskin’s 
minor works. They deal to a large extent with the funda- 
mental problems of education, and are written in the style 
that marks their author as one of the great masters of 


By Charles Kingsley. 


Introduction 


biography is universally admitted to be one of the few 
American classics. A half-tone reproduction of the last 
portrait of Franklin known to have been made from lif 
by Charles Willson Peale, forms the frontispiece. 


Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


tiful two-volume edition is a portrait of Kingsley fron 
photograph by Elliott & Fry. 2 vols. 12mo, about ¢ 
pages. 


Introduction by Hamilton 


Black Cat,” ‘‘ MS. Found in a Bottle,” etc. Mr. Mal 
introduction is a sympathetic study of the poet's ger 

The frontispiece is a portrait of Poe reproduced ion i 
daguerreotype owned by the Players Club, New Yor! 
I2mo, about 450 pages. 


OF WILD OLIVE. 


E nglish prose. ‘‘Of King's Treasuries,”’ ‘‘ Of Queen's ( 
dens,"’ etc., are the themes handled. The frontisp 
portrait of the author in early life reproduces an aqua 
sketch by himself. 1t2mo, about 300 pages. 








VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 


GOLDSMITH’S 
WAKEFIELD.”’ 


Introduction by Henry James. 


BUNYAN’S “THE 
PROGRESS.”’ 


Introduction by Bishop Henry ¢ 


DEFOE’S “THE 
LONDON.” 


Introduction by Sir Walter Besant. 


>. Potter. 


PLAGUE IN 


“THE VICAR OF | BACON’S. ESSAYS. 


Introduction by Professor George Edward W 
berry. 


PILGRIM’S | POEMS OF ROBERT HERRICK. 


A selection from ‘ Hesperides”: and ‘‘N 
Numbers."’ With a biographical and critical st 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


KINGLAKE’S “‘ EOTHEN.” 


Introduction by the Right Hon. James Bryce, M. 


A Series which will delight all book-lovers 
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THE CENTURY CO.’S NEW BOOKS,—READY IN OCTOBER 
AREERS OF DANGER AND DARING. 


By Cleveland Moffett. 


With illustrations by Jay Hambidge and George Varian. Aich cloth 








CAREERS 
OF DANGER 
AND DARING 


The Balloonist. 
The Pilot. 


THE STE 
Tt OLE 
LOON 


fHE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 


ILD LIFE 
Sharp. 














printed in tint). 
18 cents). Just issued. 


Lovers of nature will find a rare treat in this charming 
volume, written by one who has keen eyes combined with 
sympathy, fancy, scholarship, humor and the gift of style. 

Mr. Sharp has discovered that nature is ready to meet 
her votaries more than half way ; that bird life, for instance, 


eae OF A MUSICAL LIFE. By William Mason. 


The Steeple-Climber. 
The Deep-Sea Diver. 


The Bridge-Builder. 


A book that will appeal to every one who has red blood in his veins — 
ten and full of adventure and daring deeds. 
men of whom he writes and taken down their stories at first hand, but 
has gone with them, climbing steeples, clambering over lofty bridge-trusses and going 
down into the deeps in a diving-suit. 


binding, 450 pages, 8vo, $1.80 net ( postage 18 cents ). 


CHAPTERS ON 
The City Fireman 
The Wild-Beast Tamer. 
The Trapeze Performer. 
The Dynamite Worker. 
The Locomotive Engineer. 


capitally writ 
The author has not only interviewed the 
in many cases he 


The illustrations are numerous and very striking 


NEAR HOME. By Dallas Lore 


Very fully illustrated by Bruce Horsfall 
with full-page pictures and ornaments (many of them 


vo, cloth, 350 pages, $2.00 net ( postage 


is more abundant along the country highroad than in the 
heart of the forest. What he has seen of birds and fishes, 
rabbits and ‘possums, muskrats, squirrels, etc., is what lies 
within easy reach of his own doorstep. The book is most 
sympathetically illustrated by Bruce Horsfall. 


Tall 


r2mo, richly illustrated with insets, 300 pages, $2.00 net (postage 


14 cents ). 


I'he music-lover will finda rich mine of enjoyment here. 
rhe author of this book, Dr. William Mason, has long 
been the dean of the musical guild in America, and both 

s a pianist and composer he has an international reputa- 
tion. His reminiscences begin over fifty years ago, and 
almost all the famous musicians who have lived in his day 
are the subjects of anecdote or criticism, or both. The 
line of celebrities extends from Meyerbeer, Schumann, 
Moscheles, Wagner and Liszt (with whom the author 
studied), through Rubinstein, von Biilow, Wieniawski, Joa- 


NGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT. By Caroline B. Le Row. 
16mo, 108 pages, $1.00. 


Introduction by Mark Twain. 


Mark Twain once wrote an article for THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE on ‘‘ English as She is Taught.” It was really 
a review of a book, or rather of a manuscript which had 
been placed in his hands. The little work seemed too 
funny to be true. It was true, however, being founded on 
actual answers to examination questions asked in the 


ORRECT COMPOSITION. 


chim, Remen-i, etc., to Paderewski, Slivinski, Josef Hof- 
mann, and Ernst von Dohnanyi, with frequent reference 
to the great opera-singers of the period. The illustrations 
include photographic and other portraits, and many fac- 
similes of musical autographs from the pens of eminent 
composers. All these are ‘‘ tipped in,”’ on different paper 
from the text; and in their variety, beauty, rarity and 
intrinsic interest constitute a feature of extraordinary 
value. No music-lover's library will be complete without 
a copy of this book. 


With 


public schools. A new edition of this intensely amusing 
book, containing hundreds of these answers in many 
branches of study, with compositions, etc., and with Mark 
Twain's article as an introduction, is now offered. Asa 
contribution to ‘‘the gaiety of nations,” it is almost un- 
rivaled. 


By Theodore Low De Vinne, A. M. 


The second book in Mr. De Vinne’s valuable series on the “ Practice 


aed ce 
of Typography. 
This book is a treatise on spelling, abbreviations, com- 
pound words, the use of italic, punctuation, proof-reading 
and other features of correct composition. It is the out- 
come of the author's experience of fifty years as a middle- 
man between author and compositor, and in its preparation 
he has had the aid and advice of many able printers, edi- 
tors and teachers. One of its most valuable features is a 


12mo0, 452 pages, $2.00 net (postage 15 cents ). 


comparative list of words of various spellings in which 
more than six hundred examples are given as variously 
spelled in the leading dictionaries. There are many stories 
of printers’ and compositors’ mistakes. ‘he book will be 
invaluable in all printing houses and an excellent reference 
work for all writers. It is fully indexed, so that no diffi- 
culty will be experienced in finding just what is wanted. 











THE CENTURY CO.’S NEW BOOKS,—READY IN OCTOBER 


A Practical Book for Mothers 


HE CENTURY BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 
in the Rearing of Healthy Children. 


A Practical Guide 


By Dr. Leroy M. Yale and 


Gustav Pollak. x handsome plain binding with gilt stamp. S8vo, 461 
pages, full index, price $2.00 net (postage 18 cents extra). 


Here is a book which contains not only what every 
intelligent mother ought to know, but what she should 
wish to know regarding the care of her child. In the first 
part, in fourteen separate chapters, such vital topics are 
treated as the Preparation for Motherhood, the Nursery, 
the New Baby, Dress and Clothing, Food and Feeding, 
etc. In the second and larger part, almost every point on 


which a young mother could wish enlightenment is m 
the subject of questions and answers. Dr. Yale 

brought to the production of this work many years’ 
perience as editor of Badyhood, and a still more exten: 
experience as a practising physician and lecturer 
diseases of children; and his collaborator, Mr. Pollak 
the present editor of Babyhood. 








TWO NEW ‘BOOKS ABOUT WOMEN 


OMAN IN THE GOLDEN AGES. 


By Amelia Gere Mason, 


author of ‘‘Women of the French Salons.” 


The book shows an intimate knowledge of the people of 


the periods of which the author writes, and sympathy with 
the aspirations of the higher types of her sex in all ages. 
Mrs. Mason's chapters on Women in Greek Poetry, Sap- 
pho and the First Woman's Club, the ‘‘ New" Woman 


of Old Rome, Marcella and the First Convent, the 
Learned Women of the Renaissance, etc., are most enter- 
taining. With appropriate head-pieces and initials by 
Edward Edwards. 8vo, 300 pages, $1.80 net (postage 15 
cents extra). 


acta AND THE LAW. By George James Bayles, Prize Lec- 


turer in the School of Political Science, Columbia University. 


Not a ‘‘law-book” in the technical sense, though its 
subject is the Jaw in certain of its bearings. It presentsa 
general view of the legal condition of women in the United 
States, and is intended to be read especially by women, 
though it does not aim to make every woman her own 
lawyer. The general theme is divided into three parts — 
domestic relations, public relations, and property rights. 


Marriage and divorce are the questions chiefly involved in 
the chapters on domestic relations, and the causes for 
which divorce is granted in the several States are set forth 
Under public relations is considered woman's political sta- 
tus in the modern state. With introduction by Prof. Isaac 
Franklin Russell, of the New York University Law School 
12mo, about 300 pages, $1.40 net (postage 12 cents extra) 








New Issues in the Thumb-Nail Series 


Exquisite Little Books in Embossed Leather Bindings; Size 23% by 5%. 





qualities of his style. 











Horace. 
lish verse. 


ous Authors. 


Edited by Benjamin E. Smith. 


No ancient poems, and few modern ones, are more read and loved than the Odes ot 
Many more or less successful attempts have been made to turn them into Eng- 

The best of these translations — by Milton, Dryden, Addison, ‘‘ Father Prout,” 
Conington, Dobson, and many others —have been brought together in a dainty volume. 
They have been chosen not merely as excellent renderings of the originals, but for their 
charm as English poetry. They reflect the charming moods and manners of Horace himself. 


Price, $1.00 each. 


INCOLN: PASSAGES FROM HIS SPEECHES 
AND LETTERS. 
ard Watson Gilder. 


In this little volume are collected the most famous of Lincoln's utterances, such as the 
Gettysburg Address and the two Inaugurals, and many passages from his other speeches 
and his letters which show the depth of his wisdom and the 
j Their simplicity, power and charm are 
well described in the Introduction. 
has understood better than Lincoln the moral — upon 
which our national life is founded, and this 
be regarded as a manual of true ‘‘ Americanism.” 


DES OF HORACE. 


With an introduction by Rich- 


No American statesman 


ook may well 


Trans- 
lations from the Latin by Vari- 


Collected and 














New-York, New York, 25 West ssth Street. 


MISS KELLER’S DAY SCHOOLS. 
MAtN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 25 West ssth Street. 
BOYS’ COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 674 Madison 
Ave. (near61st St.) Headmaster, J. W. Ganson (Harvard '91). 
!UXEDO PARK SCHOOL, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. Winter 
rse, October to June. 
Schools offer complete course (Kindergarten to College), com- 
ed with Manual Training. +7 enrolment apply 
Miss Eveanor I. Kevver, Pd.M .» Principal, 25 West ssth St. 
New-York, New-York, 3 West 84th Street. 
Mrs. T. Tileston Greene, 
MONTPELIER HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Limited number of boarding and day scholars. 
ummer session for Music and Art students. 





New-York, New-York, 6 West 48th Street, and Annex. 


Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day 


S-HooL For Girts. Number in each class limited to eight puoi. 


New-York, New-York. | 
American ‘Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. A practical training school in 
‘ njunction with Mr. Chas. Frohman’s a Theatre and 
ing 
~ New aa New. York, 31 Fifth Ave. 
Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic 
School. Unrivalled facilities. Practical stageinstruction. 
Student Matinees. Six months’ course begins Oct. 14. 
_ Prospectus. ADELINE STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT, Dir. 


~ New-York, New-York, 241 Lenox Ave., cor. 122d Street. _ 


New-York Collegiate Institute. 

Certificate accepted by Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, Wells, Wellesley. 
Miss Mary Schoonmaker. Oct. rst. 
New-York, New-York. ent 

Mrs. Dorr’s Home and Day School 
FOR GIRLS. Mrs. DorR, 2 principals. 


Miss ‘MILLER, § 
West ro6th St., adjoining Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
New-York, New-York. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Koues’ 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

School House—370 West 88th Street. 
Residence—282 West 85th Street, corner West End Avenue. 
New-York, New-York, 176 West 72d St., Sherman Square. 


The Misses Graham 


(Successors to the Misses GREEN) 
Be oarding and Day School for Girls. Established in 1816. 


New-York, New-York City. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 
New-York, New-York, 13 and rs W. 86th St., Central Park. 
Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. ough, ‘wegen 
guages, Art, including special college course. Prepares | for ior colleges. 





New-York, New-York, 26 East 56th Street. 


The Misses Jaudon’s 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Reopens October 2d. 
New-York, New-York, 176, 178 and 180 W. 75th St. 
The Misses Rayson 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Reopens Oct. 3d. Advanced courses in Literature and Languages. 
Smatt CLassEs. 
New-York, New-1 York, 257 West 93d Street. 
ST. AGATHA—CHURCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Elementary and High School. College Preparation. 

Emma G. Sesrinc, A.M., Principal. 
~ New-York, New-York, 305 W. 72d St., near Riverside. 
The Misses McFee’s Boarding and Day 
SCHOOL. Kindergarten to College Preparation. Music and Art. 


Miss A. McFes, M.D. (Trin.), L.R.C.P. and S. (Edinburgh). 
Miss D. McFee, B.A. (McGill), Ph.D. (Zurich). 





CouLece Prepa RATION. 
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New-York, Nyack-on- Hudson 
25 miles from N. Y. via Erie R.R 


Hudson River Military Academy. 

Superb location. Magnificent buildings. 
dock, boating, bathing, athletics. 
lish, Classical, Scientific, Commercial. 


Lawn to river bank, 
Infantry, cavalry, artillery, Eng 
Instructors all college men. 
Advisory Board composed of most distinguished war officers. Rates 
$400 to $500. Capr. J. Witson, U. S. V., A. M., Supt. 
New-York, New-York. 
The Peebles and Thompson School. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Reopens October 2d. 
30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 


New-York. Mount Vernon. 25 minutes from N. Y. City. 


FOR 
The Lockwood Collegiate School girs. 
Beautiful home; thorough instruction. Special and preparatory 
work. Certificates received at Vassar, Wellesley and other colleges. 
Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 
New-York, Pelham Manor (h alf hour from New-Y ork). 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for 
Girls. ARRANGEMENTS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
2 City ANNEX FOR SPECIAL STUDENTS. 
~ New-York, Long Island, Garden City. 
The Cathedral School of St. Mary. 
An endowed school for girls, eighteen miles from New-York. 
References required. 
a> Miss Annie S. Gipson, Principal. 
New-York, Garden City, L. I. 
Saint Paul’s School. 
Endowed school for boys. 18 miles from New-York. Com- 
letely equipped in every respect for preparing boys for college. 
he catalogue apply to Frep’k L. GamaGe, Head Master. 
~ New-York, Binghamton. 
The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School for Girls. Special and regu- 
lar courses. Preparation for College and European travel. 
Address Mrs. Jane Grey Hype. 
~ New-York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 7 
‘The Castle.” 
Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls. 
40 minutes from New-York City. Send for Catalogue ‘‘A.” 
New-York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Home Institute. 
A Boarding and Day School for Ly 9 Ladies and Little Girls 
College Preparation. Reopens Sept. rot 
Miss M. W. Merca tr, Principal. 
New-York, Ossining-on-the-Hudson. 
Mt. Pleasant Academy. 
86th year. References: Hon. Joseph H. Choate; Hamilton W. 
Mabie, L. H. D.; Mr. Charles B. Hubbell, formerly President 
Board of Education, New-York City. 








New-York, Ossining (formerly Sing-Sing). 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will senpen Thursday, weptenen « 26th, p Spee. 


~ New-York, Utica. — 
The Balliol School, Utica, N. Y. 
For Girls. College preparatory and general courses. 
Louise SHEFFIELD BrowNneELt SAunpeRrs, A.B., 
Epitx Rockwe.t Hatt, A.B. 
"New-York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
New York Military Academy. 
Near West Point. Prepares for all colleges. Now represented 
by graduates in the army, navy and twenty-six colleges and uni- 
versities. For catalogue address the Superintendent. 


Ph.D. 
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New-York, Irvingte gton-on- Fiudeo mn (45 mi min. from N.Y.). 


The Bennett School. 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Annex for young 
girls. For catalogue, address Miss May F. BENNETT. 


New-York, Poughkeepsie. Trains boys to think and rea 
Riverview Academ Y= son, and equips them with 
a physique which enables them to win success in college or in busi- 
ness. 66th year. Catalogue illustrates —m military drill, social 
life and buildings. Address J 3. BISBEE, A.M., Prin. 


New-York, Rye. 


Rye Seminary. 
For — ars address 
Mrs. S. J. Lire, The Misses Stowe. 


New-York, Fishkill-on-Hudson. ne 
Mount Beacon Military Academy ideals of 
scholarship. High standard of honor among pupils and instructors. 
Modern military drill,athletics and gymnastics. Instruction by college 
trained specialists. Illus. catalogue, Col. Vasa E. SroLBRAND, Supt. 


New Jersey, Pennington (on Bound Brook R. R.). 
Pennington Seminary. Co-epucationat. 
Convenient to New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. High, healthful location, in a Tegion of great natural 
beauty. Special care and home comforts. ‘‘ Nobility of character 
our constant aim." Finely equipped department for Natural Sciences 
and C *hemistry. Sanité ary arrangements; pure mountain spring 
water; electric lights. Two gymnasiums. 17 experienced teach- 
ers. New buildings and furniture. Telephone. Catalogue free. 
Tuomas O'Han on, D.D., LL.D. 


New Jersey, Summit. Near New-York. "Special attention 
Kent Place School for Girls. (2 "college prepa- 
ration. Large grounds, basket-ball, tennis. Year book and Views 


on application. Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN Paut, Principal. 
President of Board of Directors, Hamilton W. Mabie, LL.D. _ 


63d year. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 
Exior R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. 


Founded 1766. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. ee, 
Bordentown Military Institute. <4: develop 
powers of observation, concentration and grasp. Drill gives self-con- 
trol. English and — preparatory "4 Illus. catalogue free 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., Prin.; Maj. T. D. Lanpon, Comd’t. 

New JERSEY, r aldwell, Essex Fis 

22 miles from New-York City. 
Kingsley School. 
Boys 8 to 15 years Opens September 28. 
Address, J. R. CAmpset, A.M., 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, ee Street Avenue. 

‘ollege for Young Women and 
Notre Dame of Md. ; Preparatory School for Girls. 
Regular and Elective Courses. Extensive Grounds. Location Un- 
surpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious Buildings, completely 
Equipped. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 

Viroinia, Roanoke. 

Virginia College for Young Ladies. 
Opens Sept. 21st. New Buildings, Pianos and Equipment. 25 
European and American Teachers. Conservatory advantages in 
Music, Art and Elocution. Martie P. Harris, President. 


Headmaster. 





Manlius, N. Y. 


Next term begins September 19, 190). 
Apply for information to 


Col. Wm. Verbeck, 


President. 








MAsSACHUSETTS, Norton. Within 30 miles of Boston 
Wheaton Seminary forYoung Women. 
Rev. SAMUEL V. Cog, A.M., D.D., President. 
67th year begins Sept. Endowed college preparatory; with ad 
vanced courses for high-school graduates and others not wishin, 
full college course. Native French and German; music and art. 
Steam heat, electric lighting, etc. New brick dormitory just added 
Gymnasium, tennis, golf, etc.; extensive grounds. Beautifully an 
healthfully situated. Christian home influences. For catalogue 

address the President, Norton. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 401 Beacon Street. 


Miss Frances V. Emerson’s 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparatory, Regular and Advanced Courses. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Huntington Avenue. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School. 


Mrs. ANNIE MosE.Ley Perry, Principa 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 97 Huntington Avenue. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 
(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway) w 


begin its thirteenth year September 24, 1901. _ Number of stude 
limited Miss Amy Morris Homans, Director 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 253 Commonwealth Avenue 


Miss Chamberlayne’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Ave.,Chickering Ha 
Emerson College of Oratory. 
Cuas, Wes.ey E MERSON, President. Largest school of Oratory 
Literature and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. For cat 
logue address Henry LAwRENCE SouTHwick, Dean 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 1069 Boylston Street. 
Froebel School—Kindergarten Normal 
Preparation for Kindergarten work. Theory a: 
Classes. practice. Preparatory and Post-Graduate work 
Music a specialty. Miss ANNIE Coo.ipGe Rust. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 36 Concord Avenue. 
The Gilman School, 
ALSO CALLED THE C paren SCHOOL. 

A carefully ordered education for girls. 

Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Directo: 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 

“The Elms.” Home, Day, anp Music SCHOOL For Gir! 
English, Music, Special, and College Preparatory courses. Ce: 
cate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and Wellesley. 

Miss CHARLOTTE W. PorTER, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. Prepares boys for coll 
ares ys for college 
Worcester Academy. scientific school. Buildings 
modern construction. New Science Hall, 7 groups of laboratories 
Manual training. Infirmary. Gymnasium. Oval and cinder - I 
68th year began Sept 10, rg90r. D. W. ApeRcromBiE, LL.D., 
MassacuuseEtTts, Duxbury. here. - 
Powder Point School rox Bovs. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, 
Business. Individual teaching. Home life. Elementary Class« 
for Young Boys. Laboratories. . B. Knapp, S. B. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Miss FLorENceE Batpwin, Principal. Within 10 years more 
an 120 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from this school. 
liploma given in both General and College-Preparatory Courses. 
ine, fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
cular address the Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
The Misses Shipley’s 
School for Girls. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Boarding and Day. 
Number strictly limited. 
Specialists in all departments. 
Tennis and Basket Ball 
Write for circular. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 
“ : For Girls. 
Marshall Seminary. Academic and Music De- 
artments. College Preparatory and Special Courses. Ideal 
cation. Comfortable and cultured home life. For particulars 
nd illustrated circulars, address Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4112 Spruce Street. 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 


SCHOOL FoR Girts. College Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
ertificate admits to Smith, Wellesley and Vassar. 


~ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Mrs. Lucia Polk Chapmanand MissJones 
Successors to MRS. COMEGYS and MISS BELL, 
ARDING AND Day ScHoo. For Gir.s. 
For circulars address Miss C. S. Jones. 


PeNnNsyLvanlia, Philadelphia, Germantown. 


Walnut Lane School and Wellesley Preparatory. 
Prepares for all Colleges. Academic and special courses. 
Address Mrs. THEoporA B. RIcHaRDs, Principal. 


PENNSY! LV. ANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 


Linden Hall Seminary. 
A Moravian BoarpDinG ScHOoOoL FoR GIRLS. 
Founded 1794. Rev. Cuas. D. KREIDER, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburg, East End. sites 
Pennsylvania College for Women? whe od 
Sept.17th. College and College PreparatoryCourses, Schools of Mu- 
sic and Art. Physical Culture, Golf, Tennis. Beauty and space of 

untry with city advantages. Rev. CHALMERSMartTIN, D. D.,Pres. 

PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. A high grade school 

c Cc 10; 

The Darlington Seminary. for girls convenient 

New-York, Philadelphia and Washington. Departments, College 
P —— "English, Music, Art, Language and Business. $190 
er yr. Fall term Sept. 16. F. P. Bye or R. Daruincton, Ph. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville. 

Able professors. 40 boys prepared 
MAPL EWOOD. for business or college. Cy ymnasium. 
Athletic field. Location beautiful, elevated, healthful. ‘goth year. 
Every year boys—failures in other schools— become with us suc- 
cessful students. No tobacco. J. SHortiipce (Yale), A.M., Prin. 
: PENNSYLVANIA, Bala, near Philadelphia. eal 
Miss Roney’s School for Girls. 
32d year. Formerly Mrs. Sutton’s and Miss Roney’s Home 
School. New, healthful location. College preparatory. Modern 
quipments. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. _ 
Pennsylvania Military Settee, 
goth year. Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. Thorough pre- 
paratory courses. Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of Col. C. E. Hyatt, President. 


PENNSYL VANIA, Ogontz. Near Phila- 
Cheltenham Military Academy. © geiphia. 
Pennsylvania’s leading preparatory boarding school, under the 

ilitary system. Rates—Lower School, $500; Upper School, 
$600. Illus. Catalogue. Rev. Joun D. Sxivton, A. M., Prin. — 

PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Ogontz School P. O. 

Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Been minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New-York. 


r. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars, address 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN, Principal. 
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District or Cotumsid, Washington. 


National Park Seminary FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


A bright, cheery, 
Sight seeing 


Seven separate buildings. Beautiful grounds. 
artistic home. No examinations. $425 to $525 
every Monday. ‘It is a liberal education to live in Washington.’ 
For illustrated catalogue address Box 100, Forest Glen, Md. 
District oF CoLtumsBia, Washington, 1401 Massachusetts 


Gunston Institute. Ave. and rer2-r214 14th St.,N.W. 
A School for Girls and Young Ladies. Collegiate and Post- 
Graduate Courses. Catalogue sent on request. 
fr and Mrs. Beverctey R. Mason. 
District oF CotumBia, Washington. ‘ 
Chevy Chase Frenchand EnglishSchool 
for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the language of the 
house. Mile. L. M. Bouticny, Principal, 
City Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
District or CoLumBia, Washington, Mount St. Alban. 
National Cathedral School for Girls. 
Preparation for college. Advantages in Music. Gymnasium, Ath- 
letics. Rt. Rev. Henry Yates Satrervee, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
of Board of Trustees. Miss BANGs and Miss WuiTon, Principals. 
~~~ Nortu Carouina, Asheville. For Young Women 
Asheville College Founded 1: 642. Thorough and 
elegant equipment. College, seminary and preparatory courses 
Beautifully situated. Superb climate. Handsomely illustrated 
catalogue of information free. ArcuipaLp A. Jones, A.M., Pres. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
Miss Low’s School for Girls. 
New and enlarged buildings. Extensive grounds. A limited 
number of girls received. Special and preparatory courses. 
Address Miss Low and Miss Heywoopn, Principals. 
~ Connecticut, Stamford. 
The Catharine Aiken School for Girls. 
47th year. Certificate admits to leading colleges. Special ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Modern Languages. Near N.Y 
Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER ScoviLte Devan, A B. (Wellesley) 
ae Connecticut, Hartford 
WOODSIDE. School for Girls, 
Special study or College Preparatory Home life. 
Music, Art, Languages. Physical culture Populs ar 
athletics. Miss Sara J. Smirn, Principal. 
— Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Milford 
The Weantinaug School for Boys. 
Preparation for business and Cx lege. Rev. F. B. Draper, 
Head Master. New Buildings. Modern equipment. Refers by 
permission to Mrs. Wm. D. Black, Patroness of Ingleside. 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Preston 


Upson Seminary. 
For boys and young men. Happy home and sc hool 
32d year. Rev. Henry Upson, Prin 


Ono, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Prepares for all Colleges open to women 
Fall term begins September 24, 1901 
Missouri, Kansas City heed enails 
Linwood Military Academy,;.3 Se aces ie 
wi y yo: bo References: Rt. Rev. Dan’l S. Tuttle, LI D., 
oboe, tho. ad Rt Rev Edward R. Atwill, D.D., Kansas 
City, Mo. For cate alogue address Tne Rector. 
Ca.irorniA, Pasadena 
Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 
Climate unsurpassed; warm winters; sea and mountain breezes. 
New buildings; gymnasium; special care of health. Certificates 
admit to Eastern Colleges. Art, Music. Pupils met in Chicago. 




















MEN’S DR SING CABINETS 


This Dressing Cabinet is made of quartered Oak, mounted with old brass ¥ 
hardware and finely finished. Outside dimensions, 4 ft. 6 in. high, 3 ft. wide 
and 2 ft. deep. The upper drawer is divided into three compartments for 
different styles of collars, two for gloves, five for neckties. 

The entire space below is enclosed by doors as shown, and is divided as fol- 
lows: three shirt racks, holding twelve shirts each; two smaller drawers, one 
of which is divided into compartments for shaving utensils, jewelry, handker- 
chiefs, etc.; andthe second into two compartments for socks, etc. A drawer 
below for eight suits of underclothing. Alarge drawer rack extending theentire J 
width, built in an approved manner for laying trousers and holding 12 pairs. 

At the bottom of the Cabinet, extending the whole width, is a drawer ar- 
ranged with racks for 6 pairs of shoes. Send for our booklet, 

“Occasional Pieces of Choice and Useful Household Furniture.” 


GEORGE A. SCHASTEY COMPANY, 
Cabinet Makers. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











>be Cut 
O—=—-.-§- Glass 


is distinguished for grace and elegance of 
outline, depth and variety of cutting, exclusive 
design and general intrinsic merit. 


Ie) engraved On ane for book “ Things 
Ye) ike Oe eautiful,” showing many 
o~ so every pre ce. designs of rich cut glass, 


The Libbey Glass Co., Dept. E, Toledo, Ohio. 


NO.21! BOWL QIN.AZTEC PATTERN. 











HALF ENOUGH WATER 


is quite enough for some people, but 
most people want water every day. If 


Rider or Ericsson Hot Air Pumps 














are used you can have water every day in the year, and your cook or 
stable-boy is the only engineer needed. 25,000 in daily use. Cata- 
logue **R”’ on application to nearest store. 

| RIDER TENGINE 22 Cortlandt St., New York 692 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana 





239 Franklin St., Boston 40 Dearborn St., Chicago 22A Pitt St., Sydney, N.S.W 


ENGINE Co. 4o N. 7th St., Philadelphia 




















A few of the 


PROMINENT 
PERSONS 


who use and recommend 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


Mrs. (Ex-Senator) Allen, Nebraska 
mae: re ) Saaee, wife of Mexican Am 
dor 
Mrs. Gare G. Ayres 
(Senator) Baker, Kansas 
Bate, Tennessee 
Berry, Arkansas 
Burrows, Michigan 
**(Ex-Senator) Butler, North Carolina 
** (Senator) ery, Louisiana 
* (Ex- Senator)Chandier, New Hampshire 
(Senator) Clark, Wyoming 


“ 


4 Cullom, Illinois 
Countess Cassini, daughter of Russian Am- 
bassador 
Mrs. (Senator) Daniel, Virginia 
*(Ex-Senator) Davis, Minnesota 
* (Senator) Deboe, Kentucky 
Admiral George Dewey 
Mrs. (Captain) R. D. Evans 
““ (Senator) Fairbanks, Indiana 
Foster, Washington 
Frye, Maine 
Gallinger, New Hampshire 
** (Ex-Senator) Gear, lowa 
** (Representative) Grosvenor 
(Senator) Hanna 
Hansbrough, North Dakota 
Harris, Kansas 
Hawley, Gonnecticut 
Heitfeld, Idaho 
: Hoar, Massachusetts 
(Speaker) Henderson 
Thomas Hendricks, widow of late Vice- 
President 
Baroness Hengelmuller, wife of Austro-Hun- 
garian Minister 
Mrs. (Senator) Jones, Arkansas 
Kenney, Delaware 
“' (Ex-Senator) Kyle, South Dakota 
* (Senator) McComas Maryland 
McCumber, North Dakota 
McEnery, Louisiane 
McLaurin, South Carolina 
McMillan, Michigan 
Martin, Virginia 
Money, Mississippi 


Rob’t McKee, daughter of Ex-President 


Harrison 

(Justice) McKenna 
Matthews 

(General) Miles 

Mertvago, wife of former Russian Naval 

ttache 
(Senator) Nelson, Minnesota 

Pettus, Alabama 
Pritchard, North Carolina 
Quarles, Wisconsin 
Rawlins, Utah 
Ross, Vermont 

(General) Ricketts 

(Senator) Scott, West Virginia 

“‘(Ex-Senator) Shoup, Idaho 

(Senator) Spooner, Wisconsin 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton 

(Senator) Stewart, Nevada 

(Surgeon General) Sternberg 

Adlai E. Stevenson 

(Representative) Swanson 

(Admiral) Sampson 

(Captain) Sigsbee 

John Sherman 


Fits every 
hand 
Fit for any 


No matter how much you 
pay for a soap, you cannot get 
anything purer, better, more 
convenient and economical 
than FAIRY SOAP and yet 
the price is only five cents. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 


Also makers of GOLD DUST Washing Powder. 
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The faultless 
light for home use. 
Soft, brilliant and 
steady. Adds the 
finishing touch to 

‘i a well-furnished 
i home. Burns any 
kind of gas, 
artificial or 
natural, and 
costs but a trifle 


to operate 











We have pre- 
pared an illustrat- 
ed booklet 
describing many 
styles and 
patterns of 
Welsbach Lamps 
costing from 
5 to 50 dollars. 
We will mail 
you a copy if 
you will send 
us your address, 


WELSBACH 
COMPANY, 
Factories: 


Gloucester, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. 











If you are not aware 
GRAND RAPIDS IS FAMOUS 
FOR FINE FURNITURE 


BISHOP FURNITURE 
Will Convince You. 


We ship direct on approval saving you one-third 
and guarantee safe delivery. You take no risk. 


No. 44 French Library Table. 


Our Price $12.90 


Retail Value $20.00 


This handsome French Library Table is made of 

solid quarter sawed golden oak, richly finished and 

olished like a piano. Large drawer has maple 

ottom and cast brass handle. Design is artistic 
and full of style. Top, 40x26 inches. 

to all points east of th i 

We Freight River, oe) north Fh 

low freight that far to points beyond. 

(Over six hundred pieces of fine furniture are shown 

in our large catalogue. Free, Write for it. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO,, 


ye Grand Rapids, Mich, BY 





Tottet Paper 


Our family case containing 
enough (3,000 sheet 
rolls) for 


1 Year's Supply 


for the average family 
on receipt of 


One Dollar 


Delivered FREE at any express 
office in the United States 


Sample sheets and unique booklet sent on request. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 


20 Colonie St., Albany, N. Y. 

















OUR VERY LATEST 


Romanesque Style 
Solid Gold 14k. and 18k. Watch Cases 
To describe them or illustrate them is impos- 
sible. They must be seen to be appreciated. A 
dash of new genius in the art of decorating watch 
cases. All lovers of the beautiful in gold decora- 
tions should see them. 


“Accurate-to-the- Second” 


DUEBER HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


are made in the only factory in the world where a complete 
watch (both case and movement) is made, and therefore 
are the only watches which can be fully guaranteed. 


Look for the name Dueber in case. 
Look for these “‘Trade Marks” on the works: 


“‘John Hancock,” 21 jewels, ‘ the Gentlemen’s Watch 
“*The 400,” ‘ é . “ 2 the Ladies’ Watch 
** Special Railway,” 21 and 23 jewels, for Railway Men, etc. 
Send for our «Guide to Watch Buyers” and names of dealers who handle our watches. 


THE DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Canton, Ohio. 














Star Safety Razor 


NEW MODEL. _ NOW READY. 


S 
oruvee INLAID 


WHERE «+ WEARS 
~ AT THESE POINTS 


Where ordinary plated spoons and forks 
guickly show wear, our “Sterling Silver In- 
laid’ goods are protected by a piece of solid 
silver inserted in the metal before it is silver 
plated. They are always stamped 


LE [STERLING INLAID[HEJ, 


and are furnished in plain or fancy patterns. 
“Sterling Inlaid” goods combine the durabil- 
ity of solid silver with the economy of plated 
ware. Each article eed for a quarter 
century. For sale by jewelers. 
Send for Booklet No. 172 C 
} INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor to 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER (O., Bridgeport, Conn, 


SELF SHAVING A 

are a TRIAL SHAVE with 
URE WITH THIS the GENUINE STAR 
NEW MARVEL OF SAFETY RAZOR 


will convince the 
SIMPLICITY AND § worst skeptic that 
DURABILITY. 


this gentlemen's 
Any one can 


true friend is a 
TIME and MONEY 
operate it, it’s § 
so simple — old > 


SAVER. Avoid all 
imitations. 
or young, while $2.00 post-paid. 

traveling or at Kampfe Bros. 
home. fee 8-12 Reade Street, 
Send for Catalogue NEW YORK. 

La ae ae ae a a ed 
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LECTRO 
LicON 


Housewives 


Say it’s 
Best. 


GROCERS. 


STREET, NE 








for our list of income 
paying securities. It will 
prove valuable in the 
selection of sound invest- 
ments, 

We deal in high grade 


securities exclusively. 


E.H.GAY & Ce 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
13/ DEVONSHIRE ST NA «X a <7 
PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 


42/ CHESTNL 


CANADA L 


Delicate laces, silks, 
linens and woolens 
oCobeakebale @ mcr-besbtatenell 
prolongs the life of all 
fabrics and restores 
their original beauty. 








This trade mark label on glassware guarantees highest 
quality in color, brilliancy, design and workmanship. Always 
identify the trade mark and the glassware by the word— 


DORFLINGER 


The most complete and varied stock of beautti- 
Jul glassware in the world may be seen at 
the glass store, 915 Broadway, New York. 








Don t be an You admit that recent invention is revolu 


tionizing almost everything around us and 


Old Fogy. you are glad to profit by it, but some people 


will stick to the unsanitary and expensive hair 
mattress, after modern science and sanitary teaching has produced 


The Ostermoor Patent $ 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 15. 


We know our claims are broad and strong. We don’t ask you to believe 
us. We do ask you to try the mattress at our expense. Fair; is it not? 


Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. : ja J aye xise. 25 Ibs., $ 8-35 | All | 
Sleep on it 30 nights, and if it is not even all youhave hofed ae Sion . rr; 6 feet 
Jor, it you don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, oeont nd ng meee, 3s tbs.. pe 4 ? a | 


durability and comfort of any $so hair mattress ever made, ’ 3-35 
you can get your money back b return mail—“‘noquestions 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00 ‘ 
asked.” There will be no unpleasantness about it at all. In two parts, soc. extra, Special sizes at special prices. 


Do not be deceived by any one who offers you a Patent Elastic Felt Mattress, There 
is not a single store in the country that carries our mattress; almost every store now 
has an imitation so-called “felt,’’ which is kept in stock to sell on our advertising. Our 
name and guarantee is on every mattress. Can be bought only direct from us. Write 
to-day for our book, “ The Test of Time.’’ It will be sent free. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 122 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for free book “‘ Church Cushions.” 
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ors 


in the house can be made. 













simplest bathroom. Their snowy purity, evident cleanliness and low cost make the dingy 
old-fashioned tub no longer possible. If you will write us we will send you free our book of 
model bathrooms, especially designed to show how dainty and attractive the most important room 


G Timptest b PORCELAIN ENAMELLED BATHTUBS bring comfort and refinement to the 


Beware of imperfect tubs sold by irresponsible dealers, which crack and discolor quickly. 
We guarantee every tub perfect which has cast on the bottom one of these marks: 


«S. M. Co.,” «D. & M.” or «A. & O.” 
STANDARD SANITARY [MANUFACTURING CO. (Box B), PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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& 4 
g ° g 
& a 
: Uniform Temperature ¢ 
3 @ 
g ALWAYS : 
a It makes no difference whether you have 4 
+ furnace, steam or hot water apparatus; @ 
ge Or whether it is new or old. All you 
= need is the } 
ae J 
3 MINNEAPOLIS 3 
% Heat Regulator 8 
a & 
® On market twenty years. As simple 
a and no more expensive than a § 
O good clock. Sent on thirty days’ g 
eH Free Trial; if not satisfactory, § 
<4 return at our expense. Free # 
‘ booklet. Write to day. 4 
4 W. R. SWEATT, Secretary 2 
: First Ave. & C St., Minneapolis, Minn. % 
‘ ced 
3 3 
e 4 
*& Adjust 

@& Here It’s Automatic y 
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THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove furnishes plenty of dis- 
tilled aerated water at trifling cost. Simple 
as a tea kettle. 
Mra, JULIA DENT GRANT, widow of 
the famous General, writes: “ ave u 
your Sanitary Still and anr very much pleased 
with it.- The water from the still is pure and 
palatable.”’ 
The Sanitary Still used'¢n the WHITE 
HOUSE. Highest award Paris Exposition. 
DURABILITY _UNEQUALLED — AVOID 
CHEAP AND FLIMSY STILLS. Write for 
booklet. 


CUPRIGRAPH CO., 84 N. Green Street, Chicago 











BLOODHOUNDS, 
Irish Wolfhounds, Foxhounds, Pedigreed and 
Registered. Illustrated Catalogue for stamp. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 














FOR THE HOME, LIBRARY, SICK ROOM, STUDIO, OFFICE, SCHOOL ROOM. 


~~ THE STANDORETTE ~: 


_ An Invalid’s Stand, Easel, Reading Stand. 
Book Rest, Music Stand, Card Stand, 
Sewing Stand, Drawing Board, 
all in one handsome piece 

of furniture. Compactly 
felded; shipped in 
box 24x2ix2\. 

















Thousands 
in use giving 
the best of 
cobitnetien. 
Shipped on 

approval, freight paid. 
if notas represented, money re- 
funded. Light, durable, orna- 
mental, Made of steel tubing, 
enameled in black. Trimmings nickel plated. All ad- 
justments are automatic. Our booklet mailed free. 


D.H. ALLEN & CO., 20 Main St., Miamisburg, 0. 

















From the Top of 
Pike’s Peak 
to the Lowlands of 
the Tropics 


—whatever the condition of cold or 
heat—the exact adjustments of the 


assures perfect timekeeping. Every 
Elgin watch is factory tested by 
refrigeration and oven heat—the 
most accurate pocket time pieces 
ever made. 


Every Elgin watch has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works. Booklet free. 


Elgin National Watch Co. Elgin, Ill. 





Sizes 2}x5 & 3x6 ft.—Weight 28 & 39 Ibs. 


For Billiards, Pool, Ten-Pins, Balletto, 
etc.—set on any home table and quickly ad- 
justed, or on our folding table frame—easily placed out 
of the way in closet or hall—strongly made, can never 
warp, richly finished in red birch or mahogany, best 
green broadcloth cover, patent indestructible cushions, 
finest quality ballsand cues. 40implements free. Wide- 
ly used by Clergymen and Y. M. C. Associations— 
provides mental and physical recreation—no 
other such fascinating home entertainment for 
your family and friends. Sent on trial. 
See our Bradstreet rating. 

Write for addressesof local agents. 
Description and colored plates 
free. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
17 Free St., Portland, Me. 


New York Salesrooms, 
277 Broadway. 


Also Largest Manufacturers Fine 
Wire Insect Screens, 


Write for Screen Catalog F. 


Uct., Lvul. 





















As the famous Hall- 
Mark attests the genu- 
ineness of English 
silverware,so does this 


Trade-Mark 


show highest quality 
in cut glass 





























Grand Prize—Paris. 


WEDGWOOD PLATES. 
These plates are of a serviceable size (9 inches), with views of historical 
interest and the old Wedgwood pete ye under glaze in dark blue 


Sets of these plates are in much demand for decorative purposes. Folder 
illustrating fifty subjects sent on request. 





No. 81. The Witch House; also Roger Williams’ House (erected 1634). 


Principal subjects: No. 2. Boston Tea Party; 7. The Capitol; 8. Faneuil Hall; 
10. Independence Hall; 15. Landing of the Pilgrims; 17. Mayflower in Plymouth 
Harbor; 18. Mount Vernon; 25. Old North Church, Boston; 30. Signing of Dec 
laration of Independence; 32. Washington Crossing the Delaware; 38. Return of 
the Mayflower; 40. Longfellow’s House; 80. House of Seven Gables; 82. First 
Church, Salem, erected 1634. 


Price 50 cts. each, packed for shipment; or delivered free at any express office in 
U. S. at following prices: one plate, $0.75; two, $1.40; three, $2.00; four, $2.6 
five, $3.20; six, $3.75; seven, $4.40; eight, $5.00; nine, $5.75; ten, $6.25; eleven, 
$6.75; twelve, $7.25. 


DANIEL LOW & CO., ,copeters.cn4 Stivecomiths,. 
=| Wo MILLION 


_ N 
SOLD 
NEVER SUCCESSFULLY 
IMITATED 
\ foi 











UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 













IN FIFTY STYLES 
LARGE awo SMALL PENS 
TO SUIT ANY HAND. 







INVEST YOUR MONEY 


in Life Insurance. Our policy furnishes THE 
absolute security with liberal dividends. PRUDENTIAL ~ 


TH E PRUDENTIAL | STRENGTH oF 
Insurance Company of America 


John F. me! oe Write for Information Home Office 
resident Dept. 45 Newark, N. J. 





















isn’t on your lamp 


chimneys you 


have trouble with 


them. 
MacsBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you the 
Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell yor 
what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





IK il Revolving Book Cases,ete. . 


iii 
ft Th Send for our 
—— Illustrated Catalogue. Bed pate and 
SARCENT MFC. CO., j 
4th Ave. and 8th St., 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. City, 
Quote CenTuRY. or Muskegon, Mich. 





cack At Wholesale 
wane. | | Prices ! 


If your dealer docs not 
handle Monarcn MaLieaBLe 
Inow & Sreet Ranoes we will 
ship the first one ordered from 
your community at the 
wholesale price — saving you 

€10 to $25 from 

any other malle- 

able range. 
Freight paid 400 miles. 
t@ SENT FREE—Band- 
some catalogue with 
wholesale prices and full 
particulars. 


Malleable Iron Range Co. 
106 Lake St., 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 
Recently St. Louis, Mo. 

















In the year ‘‘1847’’ Rogers Silver-plated Spoons, 
etc. (which have become famous) were first 
made. The wearing qualities at that time ex- 
hibited by this brand are still a leading feature 
of the original and genuine 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.”’ 


SPOONS, KNIVES, FORKS, ETC. 


If you would have the good old wearing quality 
combined with the beautiful design and fine 
finish of modern times, it is only necessary to 
see that each piece bears the above trade matk. 
Remember ”1847"—the year this brand was first 
made—that is your safeguard, as there are 
other “‘ Rogers.’’ Send for Catalogue No.6: C. 
It shows the newest patterns in Spoons and 
fancy serving pieces. 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Sola by leading dealers eberywhere. 




















and you will notice the fol- 
lowing about your furnace, 
stove, or boiler: 


Regular Draft at all times. 

No overheating of furnace. 

Less chimney fire danger. 

No burning out of grates. 

No escaping gases in cellar or 
room. 

Perfect ventilation. 

Retention of heat in furnace. 

Perfect combustion of fuel. 

Minimum of clinkers. 

Therefore, greatest economy ot 
fuel and care In operation. 


Prevention of fires burn- 
ing out on windy nights. 
A great coal and trouble 
saver. 

Why? Because “ The 
Fowler” Automatic Draft 
Regulator insures absolute 
and perfect regulation of 
draft under all conditions 
in any heating apparatus 
on which it is put. 

Can be quickly applied 
even when heater is in use. 

All stove dealers have 
them. 

The price for Regulator 
to fit from 6 to 8 inch pipe, 
only $5.00; g inch, $6.00; 
10 inch, $7.00. 

Send your address and 
that of your stove dealer 
on a postal. We are sure 
the reading matter we send 
you will be interesting. 

Address : 

JOSEPH BATTLES, 

SOLE [AGENT, 

LAWRENCE, MASS. 














A. R. Bremer Co. 

I can conscientiously 
endorse Coke, It is the 
most cleansing and refresh- 
ing preparation for the scalp 
I have known, 

Yours truly, 


C7 


March 7, 1901. 





PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 





and are receiving more favorable comments 
to-day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


WE 
Challenge 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOSC 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in. Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, - - - Boston. 
ie CE Ga 











PIANOS 


are used and enthusiastically endorsed 
by the 


WORLD’S GREATEST SINGERS 
because of that pure, rich and 


SYMPATHETIC TONE 


in the possession of which they stand 
alone. 


WEBER WAREROOMS: 
108 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
181 Tremont Street, Boston. 





A GRAND GRAPHOPHONE 


MI HE possessor of one of these new 

machines may have small reco%ds 

“3 to use with the small mandrel, 
and is also able to avail himself of the 
great volume and superior quality of 
the Grand Records at no additional cost #% 
other than that of the records them- § 
selves. YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN 
RECORDS ON THE GRAPHOPHONE. 
OTHER TALKING MACHINES LACK 
THIS, THE GREATEST CHARM. 

Small Records, 50 Cents Each; $5.00 per Dozen 

Grand Records, $1.00 Each 
The Graphophone is the BEST talking ma- 
chine. The real voice. All the volume. All 
the tone quality. The same brilliant effect as 
the original itself. 
Graphophones of other styles from $1.50 up. 
Write for catalogue A. D. Send cash with 
order to nearest office. 


ALSO USING 
SMALL CYLINDERS 


for $25.00 


GRAPHOPHONE ARRANGED FOR SMALL CYLINDER 








COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


World’s Headquarters for Talking Machines and Supplies 


NEW Mop wholesale and retail, 93 Cham- WASHINGTON, 9190 Seeneytvenia Ave. PHILADELPHIA, sone Chestnut St. 
bers St wa, retail only, 573 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 88 Wabash A BUFFALO, 645 Main St 

BOSTON, ary 3 Tremont St. SAN FRANCISCO, 12 | ll St. LONDON, 122 Oxford Street, W. 
PITTSBURG , 615 Penn Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 306 Nicollet Ave. PARIS, 34 Boulevard des Italiens. 

BALTIMORE, 110 E. Baltimore St. ST. LOUIS, 720-722 Olive St. BERLIN, 65-A Friedrichstrasse. 
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Silver-plated ware designed by the finest workers in solid silver—to imitate perfectl 


the rich beauty of design and finish heretofore peculiar to solid patterns alone — wi 
a lifetime of wear in its quality — make 


“©1835 R. WALLACE” 
plate the standard plate. 


Ask to see Wallace goods—they’re sold everywhere—and write for our book No. 751. 
R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO.. Wallingford, Conn. 226 Fifth Ave., New York. 


























A WARMER HOUSE SUBMERGED 


nic Electric Portable Propeller 
Al Applied to any boat in a mo- 


0/ SAVING mont, Absclstaly practical 
© IN COAL Noshing toget tot rdese 





ing in propeller and rudder, 
saves room in boat. Easiest 
to operate. Auxiliary power 
forsail-boatand house-boats. 
ae the thing for fishing and 

unting. Enables you to run 
noiselessly, steer it and cast 
or troll same time. Cata- 
logue Free. 


Submerged Electric 
Motor Co., Box I, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 














VIOLIN VALUE 


A Violin bought by our Original! and 
unique plan becomes simply an invest- 
ment. It is always worth exactly what 
you paid for it twill pay you to in- 
vestigate. Wetarry the largest line of 
fine and rare Violins in America. Good 
ones, @5 up. Easy payments, if desired. 

Large, handsomely illustrated 

Violin Cat. FREE on request. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. : 

250 E. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 





If your House is Heated by a 


FURMAN BOILER 
Send for our valuable descriptive catalogue on TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


Modern Heating—sent Free : > . ° 
ee Co 2 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
The Herendeen Mfg. -» 9 Central St., Geneva, N.Y. before pa for samples of writing, prices, exchange and 


39 Cortlandt St, N.Y. 556 Atlantic Ave., Boston. unprejudiced advice. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for 
trial. Guaranteed first-class condition. Dealers supplied. 


Duryea Motor Phaetons 


appeal especially to physicians and others who must be out 
in all sorts of weather, on all sorts of roads, and be assured 
of no delay. Handsome in appearance, comfortable in use. 


The Most Perfect Motor Carriages Made 


Light, yet strong; large wheels and tires; powerful triple-cyl- 
inder motors, enabling them to travel on the heaviest roads. 

















They start quickly, run steadily, stop instantly; wonderful hill- 
chmbers, and are almost noiseless. We have never built a racing 
vehicle, but the records of road races in the United States are in 
favor of Duryea Vehicles. Write for catalogue, etc. 


DURYEA POWER CO., READING, PA. 























NIGHT’S use of a “ Practical’? Hanger 
takes the wrinkles out of trousers, presses 
the bottom of the leg perfectly (removing 

all marks of turning up), and restores the orig- 
inal shapeliness. No other device can do this, 

If you are “hard on clothes,’ or cramped for 
closet room, or careful of appearances, nothing 
will so please you as a set of our 


“« PRACTICAL” 
Trousers Hanger 
and Press. 


It is substantial and elegant ; simple and in- 
stantaneous ; renders every garment separately 
‘* vet-at-able;’’ cannot rust or stain fabric. 





V. R. SCHENCK, General Agent Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York City, writes: ‘1 beg to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of one $5.00 set, and the best evidence of 
my appreciation of the merits of your device is to enclose 
herewith my check for $10.00 in payment of two additional 
sets, which please,”’ etc. 











For $5.00 we send, prepaid, the set of six ‘* Practical” 
trousers hangers and three closet rods. Single hangers, 
75¢.; singlerod,2sc. For $1.00 we send, prepaid, one hanger 
and one rod. Salance of set later, prepaid, for $4.00. 


GUARANTEE. We refund money and pay re- 


turn expense any time within 
sixty days of purchase. This insures you 
against loss. 














Our 100-page descriptive book, with the endorsements 
of over 3,000 well known men, free on request. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 
429 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

We make no effort to compete with the cheap hangers on 
the market, and if you are skeptical, order a sample of each and 
give them a trial. You can get your money back for the 
** Practical ’’ if you desire it after the test. 





prepared for Winter? 


House warmed 
“in spots” 
by Stoves 


House warmed 
unevenly by 
Hot Air Furnace 


House evenly, 
thoroughly 
warmed by Hot 
Water System 


Every portion of the house is 
uniformly warmed in all weather 
by Hot Water System. 


Send for our valuable booklet 
*‘The Homes Successful’’ 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of 
IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN 
Radiators 


Chicago 


**86ee¢e 6% 























Your 
pones 


BRUSHES 
are always 
sold in a 
yellow box 
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OLD COLONIAL 


Leather and Mahogany 


Built for comfort. Soft steel springs support the seat and back. 
Very best leather and curled hair, solid mahogany arms and sides, 
claw feet hand carved. Sent anywhere on approval with privileg: 
of return at our expense if you are not pleased. We make leather 
chairs, couches end dovenaante of the best quality only and sell 
direct from factory at wholesale prices. 

Write for new catalogue, free, which 

shows many styles and tells all. 


THE HARRIS MFG. CO., 74 E. Main St., Springfield, 0. 












The shaping of the bristles and the 
form of the brush are two of the 
many points which go to make it 
superior to every other tooth brush. 


Carey Child’s 
= Size, 25c. 


Youth’s 
Size, 25c. 




























DON’T SWEAR 
when your suspenders buttons come off. 





It’s not necessary. Slip ona 


Bachelors’ 
Button 


made with the IMPROVED 
WASHBURNE’S PATENT FASTENERS 


Holds securely to the waistband without harming 
the fabric. Instantly released by lifting a tiny 
lever. By mail 10 cents each. 


i Aautes 
a= SIC, BSc. 














Every bunch of bristles is tapered 






to work into every crevice, and the 
brush is shaped to fit round the teeth. 
It is the brush that cleans the teeth 





without hurting. 






(Bone is tapered and beveled.) 


Other brushes hurt them without 






















cleaning. 
The handle has a hole in it for 


hanging up, and a hook for this pur- Other Comfort helps made with 


Wash burne Fasteners 


are: 








pose goes with every brush. 


Soft, medium or stiff bristles. 





Trousers Supporters, 10 cents each 
“ 
















Sold Only in a Yellow Box for your pro- Scarf Fasteners, . 10 “ 
tection. This is an important point if you really Cuff Holders, < e. -e S the pair 
want the Prophylactic. By mail, prepaid, or Napkin Holders, . 20 ‘ each 
at all good dealers’ everywhere. Key Rings, . . . 25 “ os 


An illustrated Catalogue, Free, if you want it 


THE AMERICAN RING CO. 
Box 96. ‘WATERBURY, CONN. 


Send for our Free booklet “ Tooth Truths.”’ 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


112 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 












THE EQUITABLE 


“STRONGEST IN THE WORLD’ 


Jitsu ABSOLUTE 


| NO AMUSEMENT OF MODERN TIMES EQUALS IT < a) SEC UJ R | T Y 
. Nine Styles. from $10.00 to$ 100.00 1 | 
; None this | 


Genuine Trade F ae ‘ ; 
without QEdison Mark f is the first consideration 
Catalogues at all dealers 


| NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY in any financial contract. 
Mabrebe = ec , 7 
Sc and should be more rigor. 
ously insisted upon ina 
i877 FOR 24 YEARS 1901 ’ 
We have successfully treated all forms of contract of life assurance 
CAN Cc E he than in any other, for up- 
aitce sbdomiasl ongeas aod the ‘Thorecc Cavity without tbe onits permanent security 
use of the knife. As togical result of our success 
may depend the whole 
future of your family. 











THE EQUITABLES POLICIES 
ARE THE GOVERNMENT BONDS 


OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
SEND FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Santoro THE EQUITABLE 
cia pate Sana ee etl ag te eretane ot LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Ss 0 if decent and has no rivals. It is conducted by a 
of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon , 
strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires OF THE UNITED STATES 
to investi — — method of treatment will be entertained as our ; 
west. All physicians are cordially invited. DT | a 4 
pon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 120 Broadway, New York. 
= ata epaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 

OMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on PALI 4 . 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can JW ALEXANDER Pres J.H.HY DE.Vice Pres 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. me BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 








Oct., 1901, 








“‘Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to 
dry-rot or other decay.’’— Century Dictionary. 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


are made of refined Creosote, combined with the best colors 
and fixatives. They make shingles impervious to decay, 
and give the soft, velvety coloring effects so admired by 
people of taste. They cost only half as much as paint, and 
are used on low-cost or expensive houses. 
Samples stained in all colors (moss-greens, tile-reds, 
bark-browns, etc.), with chart of harmonious combinations, 
sent free on request. WINSLOW & BIGELOW, Architects, BOSTON. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 77 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. Agents at all Central Points. 




















Don’t imagine that 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


are all alike. Quite the contrary. 
Some never look well. Some look 
well at first, but soon give out be- 
cause not honestly made. Others 
look well at first and continue to 
look well because they are honest- 
ly made. We guarantee our floors 
against all defects that may ever 








hy |] Thebestandmostaristc "| | arise from faulty material or work- 
Cheerful : 


Fireplace Mantel : . 
"Eeaea manship, and our guarantee is good. 
D ti Ornamental Brick We can satisfy you on this point. 
CCOLATIVE|! 2 covoiat, rrisadetnan, We could not afford to do this un- 


Empire, and other styles. 





St lj h Scie ai diene less we did our work well. All 
YuUS Cur ehdteniais tae a. we ask is that the floors have 
Open Fireplaces are not luxuries. || reasonable care. We furnish wax 
They bring that necessity —good ventilation. and brushes for keeping floors in 


They bring good health — They are cheerful. 


They make homes more attractive — more homelike. order. We will tell you all 4a be ut 


They look the best —last longest — are not too costly. 


Leading architects prefer them to other kinds. . ° : . 7 
When » dr build on uate send for our Sketch Book of these things if you will write us. 


59 designs of mantels costing from $12 up. | “4 4 ~ 
SHILA. @ BOSTON FACE BRICK co.|| | ©4talogue free. | 
|| | WOOD-MOSAIC CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
IF YOU INTEND 


23 TO BUILDth: you 
should see thes k 
of designs. 
Colonial Houses, 

a3 designs from $4.0 ' 
$6700, by expres 


paid, $2.00. 
Colonial Houses, 
designs from t 
20,000, by exjré 
pape. $2.00 
nd show larg r 
rectly drawn p< - 
tives, full floor 
and complete « 
tions with estin 
cost. 
beaut 
=_ complete and < 
ent interiors. Sk 
m tocarry out your 
special plans, or 
for alterations made 
House shownhere: osts 





























$20,000, Addressorcall, 
E.S. CHILD, Arehi (cet, 
@2 New Street,’.!. 








It is a fact the people of New England have poorer cooking arrangements than any part 
of the United States. The many reasong for the superiority of the Great Majestic Mal- 
leable Iron and Steel Range do not appeal with much force to people who believe there 
is no more in the art of cooking than the production of Boston Baked Beans and New 
England “ Boiled Dinners.” ut with people who believe in progress in cooking as well 
as in the other arts of living, who insist upon having the best, there is not much need t 
argue about the merits of the great 


MAJESTIC “tna'stecr” RANGE 
and Steel 
It is the range that pays for itself by saving bills for repairs and by cutting down bills for 


fuel; that gives uniformly perfect service because it works well all the time, and that lasts 
for generations. 





A postal request will bring our NEw Book—‘‘All 
About Majestic Ranges and Kitchen Arrangement.” 


MAJESTIC MFG. CO., 2024 Morgan St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


W. S. Hvueston, Eastern Agent, 45 Cliff St., New York 














Dexter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stains 


are the acme of the manufacturers’ 
art. Sold throughout this continent 
because of their merit. Send for sam- 
ple boards and color plates to 


Dexter Brothers, 
103-105-107 Broad St., Boston 


The following firms act as ouragents: H.M. HOOKER Co., 57 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago; W. S. HUESTON, 4s Cliff St., New York; SAMUEL 
BETTLE, Jr., 218 Race St., Philadelphia; W. W. LAWRENCE & Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; are & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal.; HENRY SEIM 
& Co., Baltimore, Md.; GERALD LOMER, Montreal, Can.; MAYBERRY 4 
HARDWARE CO., Birmingham, Ala. E. E. Holman, Architect, Philadelphia 


olonial Spirits 




















TRADE “ARK 
Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling and 
clear as crystal. 
It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing-dishes, tea and coffee 
urns, etc. 
It cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 





It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes 


It is put up for the convenience of the housekeeper in neatly 
labeled bottles. 


Ask your dealer or write us for further information. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, Detroit. | 




















aw Mr. Advertiser— 


: Talk to the women of Pittsburg through 


ba) 
ta 
» 


# THE PITTSBURG LEADER 














|Northrop’s Stamped 
Steel Ceiling | 


HIGHEST AWARD, PARIS, 1900. 


DURABLE because of the material and mannerot 

applying it. They neither crack, crumble, nor be- 

come stained; do not shrink, swell, or turn dark; do not 
depend on paste, and are practically fire- and water-proof. _— 
DECORAT IV Eit the right design ischosen. We have fifty dif- 
ferent patterns, making hundreds of combinations, for churches, 


parlors, stores, kitchens, etc. We know the material, and can aid 
We have work- 


Eastern States, or will recommend 


you in selecting if you give us full particulars and sizes. 
men to put up our ceilings in most of the 
decorators or carpenters to doit. Catalogue free. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 31 Cherry Street, New York. 


Room 74, Equitable Building, Boston. 








1 If you are having any trouble with the 
MY finish on your floors, or are not entirely 
pleased with their appearance, it is cer- 

{ tain you have not used Liquid Granite, 
| the finest Floor Finish ever introduced. 
Finished samples of wood and in- 
structive pamphlet on the care of natu- 
ral wood floors sent free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limitep 
Varnish Manufacturers 


NEW YORK, 252 Pearl St. 
BOSTON, 520 Atlantic Ave. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 
CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
ST. LOUIS, 112 Fourth St, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 


oe ~ 
FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 





JENKINS BROS.’ RADIATOR VALVES 


are manufactured of the best steam metal and 
are fully guaranteed. If you want the best, 
insist on having: valves manufactured by 
Jenkins Bros. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark. Send for illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

JENKINS BROS , John and William Streets, New York. 


MeN ie Ae Ne Mie Mie Mie A> A> A> A> A> Sie Ae Mi Nie Mie Ae Ae he 2 


* INVALID ROLLING CHAIRS as 


Fully equal to any in the market for com- 
fort, strength, durability and finish. 
Send for catalogue and price-list. 


J. HETHERINGTON, 
The Golightly Rolling Chair Manufactory 
' 206 Quarry Street, Phila. , Pa. \ 
Sd» i> Si A> b> Ae A> Mie Ale Mie A> Ae Mie Ale Me Meh <S < 


Pee — For Electrical and Ex- 
perimental Work. 

For Gunsmiths & Tool 

Makers. For General 

Machine Shop Work. 

High-grade tools ; 

elegant in design, superior in construction. The 

best foot-power lathes made, and, quality consid- 

d, the 0 ee » end for cata. and prices. 


— o t. CFS 
W. F. & JOEN BARNES CO , 696 Buby Street, ROCEFORD, ILLS. 


Manhattan Theatre "uA 


MRS FISKE 


MIRANDA 22h. c3By 


Every Evening at 8:15. Saturday Matinee at 2. 
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Ghe name 

‘Fiammarion” 

upon opers and 

field plasses is 

n guarantee oO 

fauitiess optical 

construction, per 

fect definition 

, and great light 

athering power: 

Originality of design 

and artistic effect. From $5.00 up. 
See that each glass bears the name"Flammorion: 


, 104 E. 232 St 


125 W.42z2 st, Mew rh. 





TheSwoboda System 


Restores to Health, Strengthens the Heart 


I am teaching intelligent men, brain workers, the 
ideal principles of attaining and preserving per- 
fect health. It is not a problematical theory, but 
a system of physiological exercise, based 
upon absolutely correct scientific facts. 


And if you will follow my instructions 

for a few weeks I will promise you such 

a superb muscular development and 

such a degree of vigorous health as to 

forever convince you that intelligent 

direction of muscular effort is just as essential to success 

in life as intelligent mental effort. No pupil of mine will 

need to digest his food with pepsin nor assist nature with a 

dose of physic. I will give you an appetite and a strong 

stomach to take care of it; a digestive system that will 

fill your veins with rich blood; a strong heart that will 

regulate circulation and improve assimilation; a pair of 

lungs that will purify your blood; a liver that will work 

as nature designed it should; a set of nerves that will 
keep you up to the standard of physical and mental 
energy. I will increase your nervous force and 
capacity for mental labor, making your daily work a pleasure. You will 
sleep as a man ought to sleep. You will start the day as a mental worker 
must who would get the best of which his brain is capable. I can promise 
you all of this because it is common-sense, rational and just as logical as 
that study improves the intellect. 





ALOTS P. BWORBODA, 
Originator and Sole Instructor. 








My system is taught by mail only 
and with perfect success, requires no 
apparatus whatever, and but a few 
minutes’ time in your own room just 
before retiring. 


Py this condensed system more exercise 
and benefit can be obtained in ten minutes 
than by any other in two hours, and it is the 
only one which does not overtax the heart. 
It is the only natural, easy and speedy 
method for obtaining perfect health, phys- 
ical development and elasticity of mind 
and body. Pupils are both sexes, ranging 
in age from fifteen to eighty-six, and all 
recommend the system. Since no two 
people are in the same physical con- 
dition, individual instructions are 
given in each case. 


Write at once, mention- 
ing this magazine, for full 
information and convincing 
endorsements from many of 
America’s leading citizens. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 


412 Western Book Bldg., CHICAGO 


HUGH R. LOUDON, 
CENTURY BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
, 8t. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31, 1900, 
Mr. Alois P. SwOboda, Chicago, Lil. 

Dear Sir:—It is a pieasure to testify to the merits and the 
benefits to be derived from your system of physiological 
exercise. First, and of most importance, it has cured me 
gy me of dyspepsia and constipation, both chronic and 
of long standing, and in the treatment of which [I 
had expended large sums without obtaining relief. 

The effect of your system was immediate and 
almost beyond belief. My appetite increased 
enormously, and there was no difficulty in digest- 

ing and assimilating the food consumed, Today 
my health is perfect. | have always appreciated 
the benefits to be derived from proper exercise, 
and in pursuit of health, tried rowing and gym- 
nasium work for several years, also various patent 
exercisers, but never received anything like the 
benefit or development that has resulted frim 
three months’ application to your system. Ip this 
short time I have increased my chest expansion 
four inches and ail my muscles in proportion. in 
two months! wae abie to tear a full pack of playing 
cards into balves, and the halves into quarters 
showing ability to apply my strength, whicbisa 
quality to be desired and one that cannot be 
measured with a tape. it is no exag- 
geration to say that my capacity for 
both physical and menta)! exertion 

is increasing daily, and the feelin 

resulting from a state of perf 
heaith aids me in business and is 
something money could not replace. 
To anyone feeling the need of regu- 
lar exercise, easily taken, I cannot 
commend your system too highly, 
Wishing gos deserved success, | am, 
ours very sincerely 
H. R. LOUDON, 











Possibilities 
in portrait maKing are charm- 


** Pocket 


Kodak Portraiture,’’ anartistic 


ingly illustrated in 


pamphlet, illustrated by 
Rudolf EicKkKemeyer, Jr., and 
containing many of his most 
fascinating studies of child 
life. 
Free at any Kodak dealer’s or by mail. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Kodaks, Rochester, N. Y. 


$5.00 to $35.00. 


Prints in any Light 


yet requires no darKk-room for 
development. Gives pure black 
and white prints of surpassing 
depth and richness. 


SIMPLE, CERTAIN. 


NEPERA CHEMICAL CO. 
Division of the General Aristo Co. 
NEPERA PARK, N. Y. 
For sale by all dealers, 





ANTHONY & CO. 
122-124 Fifth Ave., NewYork 


BUCKEYE CAMERAS 


ARE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT 
WITH CARTRIDGE FILM. 


‘Yo. 1 Buckeye, 3$ x 34; 6 Exposure Film 

No. 2 Buckeye, 4x5; 60r12 Exposure Film .. . 

No. 3 Folding Buckeye, 3} x 44; 6 or 12 Exposure Film 15.00 
No. 4 Folding Buckeye, 4x5; 6 or 12 Exposure Film 20.00 
Stereoscopic Folding Buckeye, 34 x 4} 25.00 
99 Model Buckeye, 34 x 34; 6 or 12 Exposure Film . 
Tourist Buckeye for 6 Exposure Film, size 3} x 34 


We recommend NEW AMERICAN FILM 
for hand-camera work. 


CAMERAS of all kinds and a complete line of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. Catalogue free. 





une NS DIXON’S 


+ Cycle 
Graphite 


nd Graphitoleo 
used on cycle chains, bearings or coaster brakes, | 
reduces friction to a minimum, _ Nothing will 
make your wheel run so easily. _When not obtain- 
able will send sample for 10c. Don't fail to try it 
For AUTOMOBILES 0° ENGINES noth- | 
ing eaten with 
Dixon’s Flake Lubricating Graphite | 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City. R. J. | 














Ladies, at luncheon parties and at all home- 
meals, will find a delicacy of flavor in_all 
dishes' savored with this sauce-for soups, 
fish, meats, gravy. game, Salads etc, 








EARCH ™ 
SOUTH -EAST= 





Beauty: Babcock 


consists not only in the elegant finish and 
style of the carriage, but in the workman- 
ship and material put into it. No part is im- 
portant enough to be slighted. 


The first cost of a Babcock is greater than 
a cheaply made vehicle, but the economy 


| ig still the Best- oy My ME ER 
of the insurance against accidents. 

@ U R * O C O A aged We can supply any want. Made-to-order 
C H @) ore) L AT a ee carriages our specialty. Catalogue free. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere: ee oe 


Watertown, N. Y. 











** Drop a postal to Huyler’s, 64 Irving Place, N. Y., for free booklet.” 








PROF. A. BARKER’S 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Art of Deep Breathing taught. Prof. A. Barker 
guarantees to increase the strength and vitality of any 
woman, man or child in a course of 24 lessons. Indorsed 
by many physicians throughout the country. Lessons 
by mail. Write or call for particulars. 


1164 Broadway, New York. 











PROF. BARKER 








New Editions of 


Standard Works. 


APOLEON BONAPARTE: A HISTORY. 
By Professor William Milligan Sloane. Mear/y 


300 full-page pictures, 80 in original colors. 
guarto, 4 vols., $18.00 net. 


on application. 


A new library edition 
of this great work has 
been printed, and is 
now for the first time 
offered to the public 
through the trade. 
Hitherto it has been 

sold by subscription only, the lowest price being $28.00. 
The present price is $18.00. 

The ‘‘ Life of Napoleon"’ by Professor Sloane is the 
standard biography of Bonaparte in the English language. 
Of late years there has issued from the press a flood of new 
Napoleonic literature, some of which has thrown light on 
disputed questions. Of all this Professor Sloane has made 
free use. He has had access, in the archives of the French 
Foreign Office, in Florence, and in the British Museum, 


Large 
Prices for leather bindings 


to papers never before fully studied. He has traveled 
over Europe and made himself thoroughly familiar with 
the field of the emperor's victories and defeats. The result 
is a masterpiece of historical writing which no student of 
Napoleon, no lover of history, no one who would have 
in fis library the. best works of the day, can afford to be 
without. 

Every resource of The Century Co. has been brought to 
bear to enrich the narrative with pictures worthy of the 
subject. The illustrations include superb reproductions in 
color, gems in tint (blue, green, sepia, and red); and 
beautiful examples of wood-engravings and process-work 
in black and white. The typogravure process by which 
the paintings are produced (known only to Messrs. Bous- 
sod, Valadon & Co., of Paris) is far superior to any other 
color process. 





ATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Edited 


by Robert Underwood Johnson and Clarence Clough Buel of the 


Editorial Staff of THe Century MAGAZINE. 


New Library Edition, large 


Svo, 3000 pages, 4 vols. Cloth, per set, $15.00 net; half morocco, $30.00 net. 


This famous publication is now offered at a price which 
places it within the reach of every one, and no veteran of 
the Civil] War, no one who has a library of reference books, 
no lover of American history can afford to miss the chance 
of securing it. ‘The men who led the armies or fleets and 
fought the battles are its authors — Generals Grant, Sher- 


man, McClellan, Beauregard, Johnston, Pope, Col 
Mosby, Admiral Porter, Captain Eads, Captain Ericsson, 
and hundreds more. That the work might be perfectly 
impartial, the battles were described by a participant from 
each side. The illustrations, numbering over 1700, include 
a remarkable collection of portraits, battle scenes, etc. 





HAVE YOU SENT FOR THE INTERESTING AND VALUABLE 
MATERIAL WHICH THE PUBLISHERS OF 


“The Century Library of Music,” 


Edited by PADEREWSKI, 


Send, free of charge, to readers of The Century Magazine ? 


The famous teachers throughout the country are 


This great work consists of articles by great com- 
rs on other composers, of valuable music-lessons 
contributed by the greatest European teachers, and of 
music — the best romantic music of the modern con- 
cert-room — selected by Mr. Paderewski, and with 
elaborate finger and pedal marks inserted to indicate 
his own interpretation and rendition of the text. 


THE CENTURY CO., 


enthusiastic in praise of this work. il Paur says, 
“ Paderewski’s fingering and phrasing is masterful. ... 
The work will soon be found in the home of every 
good pianist and music-lover.” 

Write at once for the interesting material regarding 
it to the publishers, 


Union Square, New York. 
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do yo 
know what the Comptometer is! It 
costs nothing to find out. It insures 
accuracy, is twice as rapid as the best 
accountant and relieves all nervous 
and mental strain. It would pay 
your firm to get one. 
Write for Pamphlet, 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicago. 


SS 


we? An unrivalled article to whiten and 
soften the skin. Chaps, redness, 
roughness, etc., oy id as if by 
magic.” The Creme Simon Soap is 
particularly recommended to Fashion- 
able Ladies. 


J.SIMON, 18,Rue Grange Satelitre, PARIS 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable valuesin fine soloinstruments from 
$50 to $10,000. Largest and finest collection in 
the world. Send for new catalogue containing 
Biographies; fac-simile labels; &c. Easy terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 22 Adams St., Chicago. 


SPECIAL AUTUMN OFFER 


To give all readers of Tue Century an opportunity to see for themselves 
what an indispensable thing The Art Interchange is in every home, 
we WL 


FOR ONE DOLLAR send to any address by re 


turn mail: 
15 superb oil and water color pictures, including landscapes, figures, 
flowers, animals, etc. : 
{2 large extra supplements containing a great variety of designs for 
all branches of home decoration : 
attractive numbers of The Art Interchange, all beautifully illustrated 
with fine engravings, pen-and-ink sketches, and numerous designs for 
home decoration, and containing a vast amount of valuable information 
on art and home decoration. 














Roses. Water Color. By Paul de Longe (size 8x 35). Price 50 cts. if 
sold singly. 

The pictures given in this offer alone sell for $3.75. By ordering now you 
get at small cost a handsome collection of charming pictures, which will be 
found most attractive for the adornment of any room, as well as adn irably 
adapted for copying in oil or water-colors. 

This unrivalled monthly bome and art magazine occupies to-day the forc- 
most position in the completeness, reliability, and thoroughnees of its nu- 
merous practical departments — embracing every branch of art work and 
home decoration. early, $4; six months, $2; single copies, 35 cents, at 
all dealers. 

For only 25 centa, a specimen copy, with two beautiful companion pic- 
tures — Reses and Vieleta— cach 8 x 35 inches, will be sent. ‘These two 
studies alone sell for $1, and are the finest examples in color that have ever 
been issued. As this offer is limited, you should order at once. 

SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER — For $2 you will get THE 
ART INTERCHANGE for 6 months beginning October, 1901, and we 
will send you free the six months’ numbers from April to September, thus 
giving you .# full year’s subscription for only @@ (April 1901 to March, 1902) 

regular price being #4). We want all readers of Tue Century Macazine to 
become subscribers to this most practical home and art magazine, and for 
this reason make such an unusual half-price offer. All the superb color 
and other supplements will be included. 

For we will enter you, for the entire year of 1902, and send you, 
FREE, the 12 months complete for 1901, thus giving you two years for a4 
(Jan., 1901, to Dec., 1902), with all color and other supplements. 

REMIT NOW, or you will be too late. 
82-page Illustrated Catalogue on request. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, 9 West 18th St., New York. 
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VARIETIES 


‘URTICE BROTHERS Co. 


ROCHESTER, NVY,, U.S.A. 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
K TR Nursery. OTHERS FAIL, 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 


STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 
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HYGIENIC “Ogpw? 


INTER-AIR-SPACE-SYSTEM. 
be Let 
Comcoevt fore Frurderfold Fabuc lo. } 
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A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


will demonstrate its advantages. 


Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. 


Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the 


trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. Title to every machine guaranteed. 


° 1% Rarclay Street, New York. & N. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
7 EIG HT STO RES 88 Bromfield Street, Boston. 817 Wyandotte Street. Kansas City. 
124 penatte tts Chicago, Ill. 208 North Ninth Street, St. Louis. 


482 


&t.. Pittaburgh, Pa. 586 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 























“SOONER OR LATER YOU WILL READ IT.” 


THE HELMET OF NAVARRE 


No truer word has been spoken of this romance of Paris in 
the days of the League than the line quoted above, 
‘“Sooner or later you will read it”; not simply 
“ The because it is one of the successes of the “No one 
public will year and is being talked about by will fail to find 
not grow tired of every one, but because it has the in the story terse, 
French history if all quality of true literature, vigorous _ diction, 
novels founded on it are —power to live. II- clean-cut dramatic ac- 
as good as this. It is hard lustrated by Cas- tion, and an ingenious plot. 
to say too much in praise of taigne. 12mo, The characters have individ- 
the story, and the setting is as 470 pages, _—_uality. It must be declared in all 
good as the story.”— London $1.50. justice a successful piece of liter- 
Public Opinion. — ary work.”—-New York Book Buyer. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 














ALDINE Heats 2 or More Rooms WE All you have guessed about life 





Keeps fire night and day and 


FIRE PLAC gives perfect ventilation. In PAY EESARCe may be wrong. If josie 
thousands of the costliest wish to know-the truth, send for 
residences. Finished in bronze, brass or nickel. It POST= “ How and Why,” issued by th: 


beautifies the home. Write for particulars. 


ALDINE GRATE & MANTEL CO. AGE « Fsxu Muruss Lap, ye2-3-s 


Dept. B, Grand Rapids, Mich. Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








BEAUTIFUL SHELLS "Roz" GULF OF MEXICO ‘ n 
One quart of these ranging from the size of a nickel to a silver University Shoe / 


dollar, beautiful shades, tints and colors, for decorative use, very 








artistic and handsome for Cabinet. Postage prepaid to any part ( Trade-Mark. ) 
of the U. S. on receipt of one dollar. Address, Heaviest oily grain leather —tan 
CHARLOTTA MATTHEWS, Sanibel, Lee Co., Florida. colored or black. Watertight con- 
struction. Comfortable and nearly 
“ » » Per = indestructible. 
SHORTHAND, rane sieitstrscton No postion | Send for puinphiet, 
se s on. No position, a 

no shading, connective vowel method; leads the world in short- J. P. TWADDELL, 
hand. Free +. % text-book on approval. Write 1210-1212 Market Street, 

M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia. 














WAVODERN BRITISH DOMESTIC AR- 
CHITECTURE AND DECORATION. 









This is the title of the Special Extra Summer Number, 1901,of THE INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIO, the Leading Art Monthly of the world ($3.50 a year). It is a most attractive 
and useful work for ouse-owners, Architects,and Decorators. Contains 18 Color Plates 
and 175 other beautiful illustrations of Interiors, Furniture, Glass Work, Hangings, etc, 


Price $2.00 net. JOHN LANE, Publisher, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE SUPREMACY oF 
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IS ACKNOWLEDGED EVERYWHERE 


ALWAYS ASK TO SEE THEM. 
21 48° 23 Wuite Sr. 


WARRANTED TO GIVE 
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S ESPECIALLY FOR TABLE USE. 
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NEW YORK. 








KLIP-KLIP wanidtne 


A UNIQUE LITTLE TOILET ARTICLE FOR THE POCKET. 
It trims, files, shapes, and cleans, and keeps the 

nails in perfect condition. A complete manicure 

for — ——-, or one. Silver -_ nickel- 

plated. nt postpaid on receipt o 

price ifyour dealer hasn’tit. . . . 25 


KLIP-KLIP CO., Dept. C, Rochester, N. Y. 
Inter-airspace 
























d PREVENTS COLDS 
Guerra RELIEVES RHEUMATISM 
FREE PHYSICIANS ENOORSE 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. Troy, NY 


GET THE BEST. 


Brown’s Famous Pictures 
One Cent Each. 
120 for $1.00. 


Size 5%x8. 2000 subjects. 







Reproductions of the world’s 
famous paintings, architecture, etc 
300 on life of Christ. 300 Madon- 
nas. Hundreds of new subjects. 
Send 4c. in stamps for 4 sample 
pictures and 32-page Catalogue 
illustrated with 20 pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., 
Beverly, Mass. 





23 YEARS 
the Standard of 
Excellence 










Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 






§ 16 West 23d Street 







NEW YORK: Re gar 

(155 157 Broadway 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street 
BOSTON : 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 924 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 






Agents in all Principal Cities 









SAVAGE 


Keep Up With the Times 


Do not buy a rifle until you have examined into the 
merits of the SAVAGE, which is the Twentieth ~ 
Century Arm. Absolutely Safe. Strongest & 
Shooter. Only Hammeriess, Repeating Rifle in the 
World. Constructed to shoot SIX DIFFERENT 
CARTRIDGES in one rifle. Adapted for grizzl 
bears and rabbits. We guarantee every SAV AGE 
Rifle. .303 and 30- » callbers. Write for our hand- 
some new catalog B. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 


UTICA, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


BAKER & HAMILTON § san FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Pacific Coast Agents SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
Awarded Grand Gold Medal at Paris, Beating All Competitors 
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“THE WILTON” “THE FULLMORE” 


The ‘**Wilton’’ is a medium length, well-fitting overcoat, 
unobtrusive in its stylish lines, and bound to please more men 
than any other overcoat that we know of. 

The ** Fullmore”’ is a longer and “ fuller-in-the-back”’ over- 
coat that hangs straight from the wide shoulders, and affords 
easy walking room, because of its fullness in the skirt, and is the 
popular overcoat for men who enjoy a luxurious “‘ roominess”’ in 
their overgarments. 

Both styles made in all the new shades of Kersey, Melton, 
Roughish Scotch Cheviots and Vicunas. 


$15 to $50 


‘*EFF-EFF’’ Fashionable Clothes represent the newest 
thought of New York City’s most famous fashion makers, and 
are sold by best dealers everywhere. 


Write for new booklet, . 7 

“How to be Cor- The Fechheimer Fishel Co., 
rectly Dressed.” 748 Broadway 

IT’S FREE. NEW YORK 








ANY woman who is enterprising enough to 
spend ten minutes in learning to understand 


the 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE 


will secure a lifetime of comfort. First see that 
it is properly sewed on and then experiment till 
you find just the touch and the twist that is 
easiest for you. It cannot break, bend or rust. 
All leading stores keep them. 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE CO. OF AMERICA. 
General Offices, 25 Broad Street, New York City. 














If 

your 

dealer has 

not yet supplied 
you with the famous 


“Little Indian” 


Collars Cuffs Shirts 


interest him by saying we will make it worth his while 
to put in a stock. Urge him to write us at once. 
REMEMBER: The well-known quality of the 
H. C. Curtis & Co. goods is not affected by this new 
and easily remembered trade-mark. If your dealer 
keeps ‘‘Little Indian” goods, he will give you free a 
handsome engraving of the Little Indian (full figure), 
mounted on gray mat (10x 13 inches, no advertising) 
on presentation of this advertisement. We will re- 
deem them from him. If your dealer does not keep 
them, write us and we will advise you of one who does. 


Hand-book of Latest Styles FREE. 
H. C. CURTIS & CO., Troy, N. Y. 




















Finest Knit Underwear in the world, for 
Women, Childrenand Infants. Forty-eight page 
free catalogue with 48 life Photographs is worth 
sending for NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 301 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Children’s Knit Night 
Drawers a specialty. 








NEW IDEA sn TR NKS 
¢ Stallman Dresser Trunk is 
constructed on new principles. Draw- 
ers instead of trays. A place forevery- 
thing and everything in its place. The 
bottom as accessible as the top. Defies 
the baggage smasher. Costs no more 
than a good box trunk. Sent C. O. D. 
with privilege of examination. Send 2c. 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 
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Flynt Waist, or True Corset, 
(TRADE MARK.) 
Highest Award from the World's 
Columbian Exposition. 
Endorsed by Eminent Physicians 
as the Most Scientific and Practical 
Waist or Corset. 
Our illustrated Manual sent free on applica- 
tion to M, E. HALL, 
76 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





ELASTIC RIBBED 
UNION SUITS 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting like 
a glove, but softly and without pressure. No buttons 
down the front. Made for men, women, and young 
people. Most convenient to put on, being entered at the 
top and drawn on like trousers. With no other kind of 
underwear can ladies obtain such perfect fit for dresses or 
wear comfortably so small a corset. Made in great 
variety of fabrics and weights. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 














Strike 
every c 


The 

bend of 

the bowler 

is one of the 

severest tests for 

@ suspender. With the 

President you can twist and 

turn any way you want— 

your suspender will adjust 

itself to every movement. 

You won’t feel it. Every 

pair guaranteed. See that 

The ad ———. ~! on the 
" » buckles. rimmings can 

soft fleecy sur- not rust. Price 50 cents. 


face of WRIGHT'S ok Sold everywhere. 
Health Underweer is €. A. EDGARTON MFG. 00. Box 256, Shirley, Mass. 
produced by a new scier 
tific process. Lumping is 
prevented. Elasticity and 

equable temperature are preserved 
under all conditions. It meets 

hygienic requirements better than FOR 

any other fabric in any other under- 

garment no matter what the price, EVERY 

It is always soft to the skin—a real SEAS ON 


fleece of comfort. 


WRIGHT’S PERFECT 
Health Underwear FITTING 


by being reasonably priced brings the Y PS LAN 
luxury of genuine health dressing 


within the reach of all. Ask to see 
Wright’s Health Underwear at 
any store where underclothing is HEALTH 


sold. All styles and sizes for UNDERWEAR 


men and women. 
A book that gives valuable 
hints on dressing for health 

sent free on request. 
WRIGHT'S HEALTH AT HAY 
UNDERWEAR €0., BEST & 
4 og DEALERS Tooo 
NY a) ‘IARK MFG. CO. 
FOR YPSILANTI, 


BOOKLET MICH, 









































ie, stain, either do they 
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Are extra light weight, 3 four 
threads oy finest 

combed and gassed lisle sea- 
{sland ‘cotton ze. Curtom- 
ers, when unable to buy from 
local dealers, should select col- 
ors te A Ley stock num- 
bers, and us. Made 
in the following colorings: 


SNOWBLACK, XX B. 
HAYANA BROWN, XXS T. 
ROYAL PURPLE, XXS R. P. 














































Sent prepaid upon of price to any addrees in the 

U.8. Sizes, 9to fo 11 Ba 12 tm When ams spec- 
ify size anc colors. ye Saawe. 

Our catal oe ee different 

Styles and colorings, in Sotions Listes = Wool, 
Linens, and Cashmeres, sent free for the 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 6 Shaw St.; LOWELL, MASS. 
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SURE CURE £8 
WRINKLES 


Keeps the Stocking 
Neat and Trim. 


Never Slips 
or Tears. 


The 







































































No Stitching in the 

EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 

anon neee: Frost ra Makers, Boston. 
for the oumee on 



























































We have no agents or branch stores 
All orders should be sent direct to us 


all Styles in 
Suits and Cloaks 


Last year we made 
the best garments pos- 
sible, but nothing is 
good enough for our 
patrons unless it is the 
best that we can make. 
Every year'sexperience 
raises the standard. 
Therefore, 

This year’s new and 
smart styles show better 
shape, better materials 
and lower prices than 
ever before. 


Every garment repre- 
sents a bargain, and if 
you need a suit or cloak 
for Fall or Winter wear, 
write for our catalogue 
andsamples. We make 
every garment to 
order, thus insur- 
ing the perfection 
of fit and finish. 

Our catalogue il- 
lustrates : 


New Suits, made of fashionable materials in effective 
colors and patterns, tailor-made, $8 up. 
Silk-lined Suits, in attractive designs, lined through- 
out with fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 

Stylish Costumes of Wide Welt Corduroy —the latest 
material, with the soft lustre of silk velvet and 
of splendid wearing qualities—either plain or 
trimmed, $17 up. 

New Skirts, the latest cut, strongly stitched, newest 
materials, thoroughly sponged, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, unshrinkable, sensible, 
good-looking garments, plaid-back or plain. 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 

Long Outer Jackets, this year’s novelty, in every 
approved style, shape and color, $10 up. 
Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up. 

WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE. 
























This is a ‘‘ Money Back” ” Business 

**What does that mean? 

It means that whatever we send you must fit and give satis- 
faction. If it does not, send it back, and we will refund your 
money. It’s your good-will we want most 


Catalogue and samples will be sent free by return mail 
Be sure to mention whether you wish samples for suits or for 
cloaks, so that we can send you a full line of exactly what you 
desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 











\ 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 28 

















COPYRIGHT (i901 COPYRIGHT 1901 
HART SCHAFFNER HART SCHAFFNER 
@ MARX, CHICAGO @ MARX, CHICAGO 

















We show the Ryton Overcoat and our new Sack Suit; clothes any man may be proud of. You won’t find 
better at any price; nor as good at less than double. They are for sale everywhere; if you don’t find them 
Our Style Book “D” of correct dress, handsomely illustrated, with prices, sent free. 


easily, write us. 


HART-SCHAFFNER & MARX 
Jor Men 


Makers of Fine Clothes 
CHICAGO & NEW YORK 




















Dr. Deimel Underwear 


Insures Freedom from Colds, Catarrh, 
La Grippe, and Rheumatism 
The man who cannot sit in a draft without catch- 


ing cold generally wears woolen undergarments. 
They keep the skin damp and colds are the result. 


All genuine Dr. Deimel garments bear above trade-mark. If you cannot obtain them write 
to us. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLE PIECES OF THE CLOTH. 


Address 


THE DEIMEL LINEN-MESH SYSTEM CO. 
491 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., WASHINGTON, D.C., MONTREAL, CAN., LONDON, E.C., ENG., 
Ill Montgomery St. 728 15th St.,N.W. 2202 St.Catherine St. 10-12 Bread St. 


Oct., 1901. 





$26 MARKET ST. ~ oy 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

















The RALSTON 


Health Shoe $ 


Built on new anatomical lasts. @ 
Keeps feet warm and dry on NO MORE 
cold, wet days, Different from NO LESS 
every other shoe. Designed for those who 
like comfort with style—no ‘‘ breaking in."’ 

Sold by our authorized agents, or we 
can fit you by mail, Send for name of 
our local agent or meas- 
urement blank. 


Our handsome book of latest 
styles is mailed FREE. 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOEMAKERS, 
Campello, 
Mass. 


Shoes for Men 


, ' and for Women 
Mention this magazine. 
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LOW BUST. 
‘STRAIGHT 
| FRONT. 


LONG HIP. 
SETLES 
346 350°351 
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—the Standard Visible Writer. 


The highest development of a modern business peasants. 

’ Has received highest honors and diplomas at Paris, Philadelphia 
and Omaha Expositions. In use by the U.S. Government, 157 Rail- 
roads and largest concerns in U. S., Mexico and Europe. 

Catalogues that convince sent free to all who are sufficiently interested to ask. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co.,106 Lake St ,Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
Foreign Office, 42 Poultry, London, England. 








The convenience of the 


MUNN 
Wired Envelope 


was immediately recognized upon its introduction, and a large 
proportion of our entire output was demanded by consumers, 


whose orders have since been continuously repeated. 

It has been our desire to make it possible for every business 
house to get our envelopes from its regular printer or stationer. 
This was impossible at first, but now, with largely increased 
facilities, we are prepared to supply the trade promptly. If your 
printer desires to serve you well he will get these envelopes for you. 

The Munn Wired Envelope is easily opened, and the contents 
are never injured. In short, it is the only envelope that has any 
superiority over all others, and costs no more than the old kind. 


THE MUNN WIRED ENVELOPE COMPANY, 
133, 135, 137 Mulberry Street, 
NEW YORK. 


“$i. “PER SECTION 


(WITHOUT DOORS) 





PREMIUM OFFER 


and upward according to style and 
& finish, “ ” 
. buys 

th 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


the only kind having ABSOLUTELY 
g and Self-Disappearing 

: Doors (Patented) 
Shipped “On A wal,” subject to return 
at our expense if not found in every way 
the most perfect and the handsomest sec- 
tional bookcase ever offered. 

Ask for Catalogue No. “31.” 


ue. The Fred Macey Co. Ltd. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


= Makers of High-Grade Office and Library 

a acne, BRANCHES: New YorK, 203-295 Broadway; BOSTON, 
K ederal St.; PHILA., 1473 Chestnut St.; CHICAGO, N. Y. Life Bldg. 
an-American Exposition Exhibit, Section 0 0. Manufacturers’ Building 


r 
against ALL competition 


GOLD MEDAL Highest award at the Pan-American Exposition 
nnn Renn 





TO OUR STUDENTS 


The American School of Correspondence located 

in Boston, the home of three of America's greatest 

technical schools, offers courses by correspondence in 

Mechanical, Electrical, Marine, 
Locomotive, Textile 
ENGINEERING 
Beating Ventitetics and Plumbing 
echanical Drawing | 

To demonstrate the hi instruction, 

every s.udent a fore November Ist will re- 

ceive a complete ect of Instruction Papers handsomely 

bound in half morocco, forming an invaluable tech- 

nical reference library. 

Mand-book giving information as to terms, methods, 

etc., may be had on application. 

A CAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 

(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 

Boston. Mass., U.S.A. 





Study Your 
Business 


Many men can make things, but few 
can sell them. There are no secrets 
about the manufacture of most articles 
which are household words, yet they 
are practically monopolies. It is largely 
the triumph of system over disorder, of 
accuracy of information over guess 
work. The conquering general no 
longer personally leads the troops and 
the successful business man _ studies 
daily reports at his desk, so as to be 
able to intelligently direct others what 
to do. 


department of your business are ob- 


Detailed statements of every 


tainable in a few minutes where 


Baker-Vawter 


Business 
System s 


They are the result of ex- 
amination of office work in every line 
of trade and are adaptable to any 
business, saving both time and money. 


are used, 


Baker-Vawter Company’s accountants, guided 
by practical experience and common sense, 
will analyze your business, devise and install 
a simple and perfect system at a reason- 
able charge, which will save its cost many 
times. As often as required competent aud- 
itors will make examinations and reports 


Please write for pamphlet “Outcome of Unin- 


telligentCompetition,” containing pertinent and 
wholesome truths. 


Baker-Vawter Co. 


140 Washington St.,Chicago 


Accountants, Auditors, 
Devisers of Business Systems, 
Manufacturers. 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 














“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


on a pen an absolute 


guarantee of 


substitute. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 
BORATED 


anh a Roe 


ILET 
“OWDER 


A Positive Relief for F) 
PRICKLY HEAT, * 
CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, andall_ | 
, f@tictions of the =, “A oa 
igher in price, perhaps, tha.| 
4 worthless substitutes, but @ reason fo? 
i¢.’? Removes all odor of tion. Delightful 
after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25¢ 
Get Mennen’s, the original. Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, NJ- 


JAROUET: FLOORING 


=) 

# NATIONAL-WOOD-MFG:e= 

> 129 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW-YORK. 
Designs in satinwood, mahogany, oak, cherry, etc., Louis XVI., 
Moorish, Japanese and other styles to harmonize with wood-work 
Wood Carpeting at low cost. THESE FLOORS ARE 
EASILY LAID BY A GOOD CARPENTER. ful 

directions and plan with each floor. Send for Book of Designs. 


THE CEM 


PENCIL SHARPENER. 


For Schools and Offices. 
Sharpens both Lead and State Pencils. 


F. H. COOK & C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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attained by any other typewriter. 

The Back Spacing Key, for instance, 
returns the carriage one space for each 
stroke, saving much time and trouble in 
making corrections. 

300 Broadway, 


Densmore Typewriter Co., New York. 





- Framed 


to meet every 
demand of the 
practical user 


[Remington | 
Typewriter 


WYCKOFF. SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Waterman’ Ideal 
Fountain Pen. 
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Sold by dealers everywhere. 
155 and 157 Broadway, New York. 
12 Golden Lane, London, E. C. 
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Vertical System a 
ot Filing— commune | Critical | 


filing papers on edge, P wy 

instead of fiat. . an ‘ 

The correspondence (or enim. 

any other pa pad ton “For -four = 

concern is + writes: ‘or 

FOLDER BY ITSELF. 
Papers are filed by simply months I have used 

sliding or dropping them 


into the folders. a Y ° ° 9 
The folders are placed up- ‘ 
right in the drawer, behind 


guides. — . 
These index guides 


may be numbered, or : , 
they may be arranged : , 
alphabetically, or by = ! 

States and Towns. in ? 


Ph Be r 
rom, but all copies o' j $ ‘4 
ee ae daily for my literary work and correspon 
correspondence from dence, and have never before been so con- 


one concern is KEPT TO- tinuously ‘satisfied. with any other writing 
Sree ae fluid... I have used but one steel pen in that 
‘ , time, and there is'no sign-ofcorrosion. The 
SEND POR CATALOGUE 31 saving in pens pays for the ink.’’ 
Send also for out SECTIONAL BOOKCASE ASK YOUR DEALER-FOR IT 
Caqtegs Se. 72=F or send 0c. for prepaid sample by mail to 
YAWMAN & ERBE MPG. CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mirs., : 
New York Chicago Cleveland _ St. Louis New York. Chicago. London. ° 
capers Rees, Fatatciphie - Recta Main Office, 271 Ninth Street, ) Brooklyn, N.Y. +, 
eee eR on Factory, 240-244-Eighth Street,{ U.S.A. 
CCRC CCRCRCRRRCCRi RCD D ODOR OE 
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WRITE ONE 
PRINT THE REST 


Anything that you can typewrite can be duplicated exactly—a 
thousand times over—on the 


EDISON OSCILLATING MIMEOGRAPH 


So nearly automatic that it almost operates itself. An office a 
can print 50 copies per minute. No errors, no omissions; eac 
copy like the first. Ten times better than the original mimeo 
graph. If you have to duplicate anything that you write, you 
need one. Write for our book. 


A. B. Dick Company, 152-154 Lake Street, Chicago 


Branch 47 Nassau Street, New York 
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STEIN-BLOGH 
MODELS . 
WINTER 

1901-1902 
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for STEIN-BLOCH Ready-to-Wear Clothes. 


You ‘should never-leave your. tailor, excep 
They’ re fit-to-wear the moment you need them; chey’re fashionable; they’re serviceable; and they 
are not costly. 

Less than half your tailors’ prices, and no more than is asked for ordinary ‘‘ready-made.”’ 

STEIN-BLOCH CLOTHES are wholesale-tailored—same way as retail-tailor makes your $50 
Suit—only, he makes one at a time—we make thousands—saving in cost of production as well as 
cost of materials. 

or through 


Try STEIN-BLOCH CLOTHES this season—at your Clothier’s—if he’s progressive 

ify Suits, $15 to $30. Overcoats, $15 to $60. 

Your money back, of course, if you are not pleased. The new Booklet, ‘‘ Smart Clothes,” IS FREE ; write now. 
THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., Wholesale Tailors, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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FROM NEW YORK TO BOSTON 


lining the Consolidated R. R. track, would 
represent the users of 





















Over 3,000,000 of these hymn books have been sold, 
and as the average order is for 150 copies, 20,000 churches 
have been supplied. 

Placed side by side, with 60 foot front, they 
would extend 230 miles, or from New York to 
Boston. 


igs | i 
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ys ™ 
Excelsis 

x 5 The above record proves that we know what hymn books: Ameri- 
can churches want, and how to meet these requirements. Our latest 
and best book is IN EXCELSIS. Also for Sunday School and devo- 
tional purposes, IN EXCELSIS FOR SCHOOL AND CHAPEL. 


A free returnable copy of either or both 
of these books sent on request. 












"7 A SOLID ROW OF CHURCHES |." 


“CENTURY. HYMN BOOKS 
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THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, 
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WEST INDIES 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


TWO CRAND WINTER CRUISES | 
torre WEST INDIES by the 


Specially Constructed, Magnificent, New, Twin-Serew Cruising Yacht 
PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE 
of THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Leaving New York—January 4th, 1902—February 8th, 1902 

These cruises offer unparalleled opportunities to visit—under the most favor- 
able auspices, and upon a specially designed and perfectly equipped steamship — 
the new possessions of the U. S. in the WEST INDIES, the nelgtbading islands, 
the SPANISH MAIN, and MEXICO. 

ITINERARY OF FIRST CRUISE— New York te San Juan (Porto Rico); St. 
Thomas; St. Pierre (Martinique); Pert of Spain and La Brea (Trinidad); La Guayra; 
Puerto Cabello ( Venezucla); Curacao; Kingston (Jamaica); Santiage and Havana 
(Cuba); Charleston, 8. C., and return te New York. A total distance of 5,290 

joa, ncounrving 89 dave. With side trips te Caracas and Valencia, Venezuela. 

ITINERARY OF SECOND CRUISE— New York toe San Juan (Porto Rico} 
Domingo City (Santo Domingo); Kingston (Jamaica); Santiage de Cuba; Vera Oruz 
(Mexico); Havana (Cuba); Charleston, 8S. C., and return to New York. A total 
distance of 5.480 miles, occupying 28 days. With side trip te Mexico City 
Rates from $175 upward. For further information, etc., apply to Dept. 9 of the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35°37 Broadway, New York 1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
159 Randolph St., Chicago 70 State St., Boston 
106 N. Broadway, St. Louis 40r California St., San Francisco 








Burlington 


Burlington 
Route 


It costs no more to travel 
on this train than on any 
other, and the unusual 
luxury of its equipment 
is world famous. 


Chicago,St.Paul,Minneapolis 
Limited Express 


The Library Buffet Smoking Car takes the place of your 
club and in the Dining Car A la carte, roses on the 
tables and delicate china, glass and silver, 
add to the pleasure of a dinner well 


cooked and daintily served. 


Other comfortable trains daily from & 
both Chicago and St. Louis ro 


rey » . ata 
"Senger Agent, © 


Oct., 1901. 


Burlington 
Route 




















California 


_for your 

Winter Outing. 
The Way to go— 
The Santa Fe. 


Our illustrated travel books tell of the 
delights of California—its matchless cli- 
mate, outdoor sports, semi-tropic fruits and 
flowers, old missions, ocean beaches, tower- 
ing peaks, and tourist resorts; also of the 
trip thither. 

California is the place every one wishes 
to visit. 

Scenes of interest on the way: Indian 
Pueblos and other unique features of adobe- 


D 1 joel land, Grand Canyon of Arizona — greatest 
. A a y wonder of the world, now reached by rail — 
“, — Ti} Ml 





and Yosemite, a vision of beauty. 

You may go on personally conducted 
excursions, at lowest railroad and Pullman 
fare, living comfortably, seeing the most 
for the least money —a pleasant, econom- 
ical outing, suited to small incomes. 

Or— you may buy a nine months’ ticket 
at $110 from Chicago and $90 from 
Kansas City to California and back (pro- 
portionate rates from all parts of the 
United States); travel on the luxurious 
California Limited, stay at fashionable 
hotels, and live like a king — for no more 
than such accommodations usually cost. 

Consult your home agent, and be sure 
tickets read over the Santa Fe. 


The California Limited, 
in service the year round, 
Chicago to Los Angeles and 


San Francisco. 


Santa Fe 


Address nearest Santa Fe Office for our new travel books, ‘‘ Grand Canyon of Arizona” and 
‘* To California and Back.’’ Sent for ten cents. 


oeegtitok 


NEW YORK, 377 Broadway. ST. LOUIS, 108 N. Fourth St. LOS ANGELES, 200 Spring St. 
BOSTON, 332 Washington St. CHICAGO, to9 Adams St. SAN FRANCISCO, 641 Market St. 
DETROIT, 151 Griswold St. KANSAS CITY, roth & Main Sts. GALVESTON, 224 Tremont St. 
CINCINNATI, 417 Walnut St. DENVER, 1700 Lawrence St. ATLANTA, 14 No. Pryor St. 




















The Best *Ceis.a Tourist Excursions 


To San Francisco and Los Angeles 


run via the 


Great Rock Island Route 


Three Excursions Weekly 
Two Scenic Line---One Southern Route, Also 


Daily First Ciass Sleeper Through 


Between Chicago and San Francisco 

on Limited Trains with Best Dining Car Service and passing the 
Grandest Scenery of the Rockies 
and the Sierra Nevada by Daylight 


In both directions with Direct Connections to and from Los Angeles. 


Write for rates, itineraries and literature sent free. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 





TY AND CASUALTY GO. 


oF .. NEw .. YoRx:X. 


Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
B= of SURETYSHIP . Bla Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLA- 





NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, and has 

<< PERSONAL AGGIDENT . built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY INSURANCE 

BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income from premiums is nearly 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOUR MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected by assets of over 

FOUR MILLIONS, including an unearned premium reserve of ONE 

STEAM BOILER ..-.++ MILLION NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, and a special reserve 

against contingent claims of THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION. It 

PLATE GLASS ....+ + has paid MORE THAN THIRTEEN MILLIONS to its policy-holders FOR 

LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its clients not only INSURANCE 

. BURGLARY .....+-+ indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING 
SERVICES. 




















WM. P. DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, , ALEXANDER E. ORR, HENRY K. SHELDON, 
ALFRED M. HOYT, W. G. LOW, DIRECTORS 7 ; HENRY E. PIERREPONT, GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 
A. B. HULL, J. G. McCULLOUGR, § JOHN L. RIKER, GEO. F. SEWARD, 
WM. J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
GEO. F. SEWARD, President. Inquiries addressed to this office will receive 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Treasurer-Secretary. prompt attention. 
FRANK E. LAW, 24 Assistant Secretary: AGENCIES. :.IN.".ALL.".CONSIDERABLE.’. TOWNS 











T4 
ECYPT La 
THE NILE 


PALESTINE|| (Vlexicana 


Thirty years ago Mr. Cook was sent to Egypt by his - . 
medical advisers to recuperate after a ps. cm, Are exceedingly choice brands, the fillers and 
which he not only did most successfully, but also dis- binders being personally selected from the finest 
covered that the Egyptian climate was adapted to product of the famous ‘San Andreas-Tuxtla” 
make the country, par excellence, the health, pleasure, district of Mexico; wrappers from that highly 
and winter resort of the whole world. Chartering a rized Vera Cruz stock Fy es a Valle Nacional.” 
special steamer from the Egyptian Government, he A Cle. M i i @p Jati bis 
conveyed a large party of tourists up the Nile, and é ar exican C gar is a revelation to him 
notonly made the first ascent of the great river for pleas- who has never smoked one. ; 
ure, but laid the foundations of a business which for We invite connoisseurs to send us a postal-card for a list of 
. . . atlas aaceel dealers handling our stock, with price-list; or send us $1.00 
magnitude, character, and completeness is unique. and receive, prepaid, a box of one dozen Clear Mexican Cigars. 
To-day our arrangements provide for long or short Address EL PASO CIGAR MFC. CO., 
sojourns in Egypt, on the Nile, andin the Holy Land; | Paso, Texas. 
we furnish anything from a single steamer passage 


El P: 
ticket to the charter of special steamers and daha- ry 
beahs for families and parties of friends, and our fa- 
cilities extend to Khartoum and the Soudan. Each 
week during the season four of our large steamers, all 
specially built for tourist service on the Nile, leave 


Cairo or Assiout for the First Cataract. As wealready 
have every evidence that the movement of travel this 


year will be much larger than usual, itis necessary * 5 b] 
that intending visitors should promptly communicate 
their wishes to us, so that accommodations may be 
reserved. Shall we send you a pamphlet? 
THOS. COOK & SON 


261 & 1185 Broadway, New York. 


Boston, 332 Washington St Chicago, 234 South Clark St. 
Philadelphia, 828 Chestnut St. San Francisco, 621 Market St. 
ESTABLISHED 1841. 





























“A KNOCK AT THE DOOR” 


By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


‘A KNOCK AT THE DOOR” is a_ picture of an 
episode in the life of two lovers. 

It is specially printed by hand on imported Japan paper, 
II x11, and is matted ready for framing. 

Each proof is signed personally by Mr. Gibson. 

You can secure the signed proof only by sending $5.00 
for a new subscription to LIFE for one year. The drawing 
will not be sold or reprinted. It is for the exclusive owner- 
ship of our subscribers. At the expiration of this offer the 
plate will be destroyed. 

New subscribers will receive for five dollars a year’s 


subscription to LIFE and the signed proof, which you can 








get in no other way. 


LIFE PUBLISHING Co., 19 West 31st St., New York 


NE CEN Tvs 


For Ten Weeks’ Subscription 


PUBLIC OPINION is now an indispensable 32- 
page weeKly magazine, comprising in its 52 issues 
a grand total of over 1700 pages of reading mat- 
ter, and over 1000 illustrations, including repro- 
ductions of the cleverest current cartoons. Its 
readers, independent of other periodicals, are fully 
abreast of the times, sufficiently well posted to dis- 
cuss with intelligence all sides of every question 
of the hour, whether political, social, religious, 
educational, scientific, financial, literary, or artistic. 


PUBLIC OPINION’S field is as wide as the range 
of human interests. It is read by more represent- 
ative people than any other weeKly magazine. In 
addition to its own editors, its staff comprises the 
editors of the 3000 dailies, weeKlies, and month- 
lies required to produce one weekly issue of 
PUBLIC OPINION. eo eo eo 4 4 
THIS SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER gives you ten numbers, 


Fes 
ebout 350 pages (regular price, $1.00), for the price of one issue (ten cents)—the cost 
of postage. Send at once your name, address, and ten cents (coin or stamps) to 


PUBLIC OPINION, 2 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 























® 
The literary features alone of THE DetineaTor are worth more than the 


subscription price of One Dollar per year. Let us send you our hand- 
some booklet, containing pictures of prominent Washington women, 


=i 
Well-Dressed gg. ”\\ 
Woman ea” 


will be interested to know 
what will be worn this Fall 
in the line of Autumn Coats, 
Jackets, Waists and Skirts. 
The advance fashions 
are based on the earliest 
reliable information from 
our London and Paris 
houses and our cor- #f 
respondents in Vienna , / 
and Berlin. 


Mrs. Anna Agnew Davis, widow of the late Senator Davis, of Min- 
nesota, a member of the United States Peace Commission to Paris, says : 
“<I have long been a subscriber to The Delineator, and consider it one 
of the finest magazines in the country, especially in its art department.” 


Send $1.00 now and get for an entire year the largest and most necessary 
woman’s magazine published. 15c. per copy. Sold everywhere. Address 
The Butterick Publishing Co., Ltd., Dept. B, 17 W. 13th St., New York. 
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345,342 


There are 545,342 homes as shown by above map which welcome 
the visits of The Youth’s Companion every week the year round. 


Can you make a better investment for your entire family 
than $1.75 for The Companion every week to January, 1903? 


The Publishers make Annually the following 
New Subscription Offer. 


Every New Subscriber who will mention this magazine or cut out this slip and 
send it at once with name and address and $1.75 will receive: 

FREE — All the weekly issues of The Companion for Nov. and Dec., rgor. 

FREE — The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 

FREE—The Companion Calendar for 1902, lithographed in twelve colors and 
embossed with gold. 

The Companion for 52 weeks of 1902,— more than 200 storiés, 50 special articles, 
anecdotes, etc., — from Nov. 1, rgor, till Jan., 1903, for $1.75. wos 














Send for 28-page Illustrated Prospectus, and Sample Copies, free. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


Y 




















is an illustrated record of current events, issued weekly, and 
going regularly to annual subscribers in a quarter-million of 
America’s best homes. 


Collier’s 


employs its own trained photographers, men who know the 
best point of view for a picture, just as the experienced journalist 
knows the telling points of a story. No such pictures elsewhere 


as in Collter’s. 
Collier’s 


presents in each issue the work of famous artists, to give that 
glimpse of passing events that no camera can catch. No other 
publication has presented, or probably can present, such a 
wealth of representative modern art. 


Collier’s 


draws upon the world’s most noted men of affairs for discussion 
of events they themselves are making—authoritative articles 
that have made Cod/zer’s famous for accurate statement of 


important facts. 
Collier’s 


has its own corps of staff correspondents and writers, who 
move from point to point throughout the world to give 
Collier's readers first-hand information of important happen- 
ings. No point is too remote or difficult for their enterprise. 


Collier’s 


is a history of what is happening in this world, a history so’ 
complete, so graphic, and so accurate that it must be, and is, 
treasured in the homes of its readers. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet A 


P. F. COLLIER @ SON 


NEW YORK 











Franz Werner Rennert, San Antonio, Texas.—‘A Mellin’s Food Baby.” 


IS &@Malldsome Stilrdy. 
Nell Noutrshed Baby 


Send to us for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Oct., 1901. 
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The Only Bottle imitated 


BECAUSE it is composed of the best of everything 
BECAUSE no other condiment or similar prepa- 


ration has so many uses. It may be used 
hot or cold; it never separates and is good 
until used. 


BECAUSE it costs you nothing, 
BECAUSE it saves far more than the price you 


pay for it in making palatable dishes of what 
would otherwise be wasted. . 
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ANS sees TRIAL BOTTLE TEN CENTS 

sF " Send six cents for one of our handsome lithographed calendars in colors. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., 
534 Washington St., New York City, N. Y. 
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The midnight lunch tastes 
better when washed down 
by sparkling 


ite Ke 
ut WATER 


Best of all—there is no 
retributive morning after. 


Our booklet tells the White Rock story—free. 


WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING COMPANY 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 





Knox’s Gelatine 


A FOOD NECESSITY. One of the seven vital food principles 
is gelatine in some form. Hence, dainty desserts of Knox’s Gela- 
tine fill a real need in the nourishment of the body — beside pleasing 
the eye and the palate. 

They are the exception to the child’s complaint that ‘all the 
nice things are bad for me ’’ — these are very nice and very good. 


ON REQUEST, I WILL SEND YOU FREE 


my book of seventy “‘ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People"’ if you will send the name 
of your grocer. If you can’t do this send at : p. For 5c. in stamps, 
the book and full pint sample. For 15c. the book and full two-quart package (two 
for 25c.). Pink color for fancy desserts in every large package. A package will 
make two quarts —“‘a half-gallon ’’— of jelly. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 10 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 

















Sweethearts 


fo ~ 


PREPARE, 
aT 


P TOMATS 
SAUCE 


YEARS 


Have been wooed and won with 


WHITMAN'S. 


Chocolates an Confections. 


Sold everywhere. 7 Hier Ist Es ! re 


Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate Sold by grocers. Sample can and 


Made in a minute with boiling milk. booklet for six cents in stamps. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 





Fetablished 1842. 1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 310 Kentucky Ave., - Indianapolis, Ind. 





LLY ‘THE 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER 


OF VIRCINIA.”’’ 
For Albuminuria and 


Bright’s Disease. 


Samuel O.L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M.R.C. P., 

London, Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine in the Colleze 

of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco, in his handbook of PHAR- 
MACY, MATERIA MEDICA, and THERAPEUTICS, a text-book in 

y many of the leading Medical Colleges of the country, under the 

LZ ~ of Phang > alte ”? page 600, 7th edition, in or Virginia 
Vay. o rem- Oo rginia 
“AY dies, says; BUFFALO LITHIA WATER {: nighiy 


recommended.’’ 


Under the head of ** CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE,”’ page 601, same edition, in the citation of 


remedies, he says: *¢ Mineral be nen 3 ESPECIALLY THE BUFFALO LITHIA 


of Virginia, which has many ad 
Spring No. 1 is both a nerve a a blood ‘tonic, and in pale, feeble, and anemic subjects is to be preferred. 
In the absence of these symptoms, No, 2 is to be preferred, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address, 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRCINIA 


GOOD MORNING! Your 
































RICE FOOD & 
_ MATAWAN » MoJo. SA. 


COONS FLAKED RI 
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TROUBLE AHEAD. 

Half of the ills of childhood are directly attributable to improper eating. Beware of the future. Fretful 
peevish children become round, rosy and robust when fed all they will eat of Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food. 
It —— all of the sweet, yee nutriment of choicest wheat. Makes a variety of delicious dishes 

nd your name an ress at once, and we will send you free, our beautifull ’ 
Pettijohn Booklet. Address THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Dept. P., Chicago, Ill. sbindeinntte: 








more nutriment for the 
money than any other cereal in the world.” 


Worthy a Trial 


Ready in Two Minutes 


It appeals to the servant by its sim- 
plicity; it satisfies the master with its 


Rich Nut-like Flavor 
Enough for Breakfast 


will be sent you free, if you apply be- 
fore November 29th, and 
send your grocer’s name, 





«‘Wheatena Recipes,” by the 
Principal of the Boston Cooking 
School, mailed free at any time. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., Dept. C 
61 Fifth Avenue, New York 


eT 
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and the very 


most that can be put 
in an air-tight can and 
sold for Rity cents. 
One pound five ounces 
of the celebrated 
Blanke’s 


Faust Blend 
Coffee. 


If your grocer does not have it, write 
us, and send 60 cents in stamps, and we 
will send you a can by mail. 

Just received 3,00 packs— the finest 


Playing Cards. oe main dy tan a coe 


us 90 cents in stamps and we wil! mail you « pack 


C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co. 


St.Louis 
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Minneapolis, Alii. 
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Swift 
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Copyright 1901, 
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ARE and precision are the char- 
acteristics of Ivory Soap manu- 
facture. Each cake is just as good 

Has any other and all are from soap 
that is as pure as it can be made. For these 
reasons the continued use of Ivory Soap 
gives confidenceand pleasure; confidence 
by its harmlessness, and pleasure in the 
delightful sense of cleanness it brings. 
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All kinds of shoes are 
worn by all kinds of 


are the right kind 
of shoes and are worn by 


the right kinds of people. 


Sorosis shoes are now of international as well as national rep- 
utation and can be found in every principal city of the world. 
Different models for all types of feet and stout and light shoes for 
Exclusive and dainty creations in 
Sorosis dressings are now ready, 
Also Sorosis rub- 


out-door and in-door wear. 
slippers for house and dress. 
made in our own laboratories and guaranteed. 
ber heels especially adapted for each style 
of shoe. Men’s Sorosis shoes will soon be 
ready. The price will be $5.00. It takes 
more time and leather to make them 


Just Men’s Sorosis 
or from the dainty and ex- 


clusive slipper to the stout 
shoes for rough weather. 


THE DE VINNE PRESS. 
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121 YEARS OF SUCCESS! 


alter Baker& 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PURE , HIGH -GRADE 


g; COCOA ano 
9 CHOCOLATE 


MOST AND BEST FOR THE MONEY. 


Hignest Prizes in 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


NOTE THE TRADE MARK 
ON EVERV 


GENUINE 
PACKAGE. 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. A 


TRADE MARK 

















Thinkers 
Use 
Postum 
Coffee 


000000000000000 
SUCCESSFUL THINKERS 


Nowadays Study Their Food and Drink 


wel SAAALAG - ARARAARES. : 


SOSSOS OC IOS PO OCSSOSOSOOO 
BAA AARAARANAS 


hoe. 


Study the cause of their own bodily troubles, (58 
and when they find.the subtle drug of coffee 
is acting badly on the curious and delicate 
nervous system, they have common sens 
enough to stop. 

Many famous brain workets use Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee, a delicious morning cup ' 
when properly boiled to bring out the princi- | 
ples which it contains for rebuilding the nerve 
centers and bodily structures. 

Furnished by grocers, 15 ana 25 cents. 
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ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Saves 
Labor, Time, 
Money—Makes 
the food more 
delicious and 


wholesome. 
Absolutely Pure. 
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